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THE LONG STRUGGLE WITH THE TARIFF 
COMES TO AN END 


HEN the tariff bill passed 

the United States Sen- 

ate last month, four 

notable things were re- 

vealed. One was that 
the Senate is no longer the obstacle to 
change that it has had the reputation 
of being from the beginning of our 
national history. A second thing was 
that the protective tariff has lost its 
sacrosanct character and that a panic 
no longer ensues the moment that hos- 
tile hands are laid upon it. The third 
thing revealed was that the Democratic 
party has achieved a capacity for con- 
structive work that it has not shown 
before for at least one generation. 
And the fourth thing revealed was the 
ascendancy of the President in the 
legislative halls of the nation such as 
we must go a long distance back to 
find paralleled. 


The Old Senate of Our 
Fathers Has Passed 
Away. 


HEN the last preceding re- 

vision of the tariff by the 

Democrats took place, in 
Cleveland’s administration, it was the 
Senate that resisted all the ifmportant 
changes made in the House and re- 
sisted so stubbornly that the Presi- 
dent, charging it with “perfidy and 
dishonor,” refused to sign the bill that 
emerged, and the country promptly 
repudiated it. Last month the Senate 
took up the House revision and actu- 
ally added to the radical character of 
the changes made. The House reduced 
the rate from an average of 54 per 


cent. in the existing schedule, to an 
average of 30 per cent. The Senate 
reduced it still further to 26 per cent. 
The House had incorporated an income 
tax ranging up to four per cent. on 
incomes exceeding $100,000. The 
Senate raised the tax to five per cent. 
on incomes exceeding $100,000, six per 
cent. on those exceeding $250,000, and 
seven per cent. on those exceeding half 
a million. All this, in the words of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “marks an 
epoch in the tariff history of Congress,” 
for it indicates that “the Senate has 
forsaken its former attitude.” This 
change the N. Y. Tribune attributes to 
the new constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for direct election of Senators 
by popular vote. The Senate no longer 
dares to challenge the voice of the 
people as shown in the election of a 
President and of the lower House. 
“There is no longer,” remarks the 
N. Y. Tribune, “an overshadowing 
Senate”; it will not soon again “be in 
a position to override the House and 
ignore the President.” 


The “Coercive” Influence 
of President Wilson. 


NE passionate voice was raised 

in vain in the Senate, while the 

tariff bill was pending, against 
the ascendancy of the President over 
Congress. “The influence,” said Sena- 
tor Cummins, “that has been exerted 
by the President upon members of 
Congress, an influence so persistent 
and determined that it has become co- 
ercive, is known to every intelligent 


citizen of the United States.” The 
Senator protested against this “coer- 
cive” influence. He appealed to the 
“spirit of free- institutions” and the 
“fundamental principles of representa- 
tive government.” But he appealed in 
vain. The Senate refused to throw off 
its chains. “It ought to humiliate us 
somewhat,” said the Senator, “when 
we look around and find that the peo- 
ple generally not only understand the 
surrender of our rights and privileges 
but observe it with a certain degree of 
satisfaction.” Mark Sullivan, in his 
comment in Collier’s, speaks of the 
Senate as “now eating out of his—the 
President’s—hand.” President Cleve- 
land once spoke of having a Congress 
on his hands; but this Congress, the 
N. Y. Times observes, has a President 
on its back, driving it pitilessly. “In- 
stead of President Wilson waiting to 
see what Congress is going to do, he 
has Congress guessing what he is go- 
ing to do. The talking is done at the 
Capitol end of the avenue. The work 
is done at the White House end while 
the talk runs along.” The establish- 
ment of this leadership in a few 
months’ time, the N. Y. World re- 
marks, “is something that no Demo- 
cratic President since Jackson has 
been able to do, and Mr. Wilson has 
done it without threats or intimida- 
tion or bluster and without bribes of 
patronage.” “For the first time in my 
political experience,” says Job Hedges, 
Republican candidate last year for 
Governor of New York, “the Demo- 
cratic Party is now running along 
affirmative lines,” and the President 
is “not only its virtual head but its 
master.” 
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Has the Tariff Ceased At 
Last to Be a Controlling 
Issue ? 


UT the most startling thing in 
B connection with the passage of 

the tariff bill is not the ascend- 
ancy of the President, not the submis- 
siveness of the Senate, nor the dis- 
play of constructive team-work by the 
Democrats. It is rather the apparent 
indifference of the nation to the fact 
that such a radical revision was going 
on. “People have not yet begun to 
realize,” says the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, “the enormous advantage 
which has been gained by the demon- 
stration that the tariff has ceased to 
be a controlling political issue.” A 
striking illustration of this was the 
way in which the wool schedule 
was treated. Four years ago, Senator 
Aldrich declared that that schedule 
was the “citadel of protection.” Last 
month the Senate voted for free raw 
wool and there was not even a roll- 
call! One New England Senator, 
Hollis, of New Hampshire, a Democrat, 
in a speech that is characterized as per- 
haps marking “the end of the whole 
protective hypnotism throughout the 
United States,” said on the floor of 
the Senate: “My constituents as a 
whole have no sympathy with the pro- 
vincial doctrine that New England 
must be coddled or ‘protected’ at the 
expense of the South and West. When 
her public men in years past have 
begged for special tariff privileges at 
the nation’s capital she has been mis- 
represented. She bids me say, Mr. 
President, that what is best for the 
country at large is best for her.” And 
while all this was going on, the country 
evinced what to the N. Y. Tribune 
seemed “an almost pathetic lack of 
public concern,” bestowing more inter- 
est on Thaw’s escape, or Mulhall’s 
“confessions,” or Sulzer’s impeachment 
than on the tariff debate. Even more 
than this remarkable change of attitude 
by the nation toward one of its oldest 
idols is seen by the jubilant N. Y. 
Evening Post. It foresees a great inter- 
national change of attitude in the near 
future. “The maintenance and success 
of the law,” it says, “will mark the first 
great break in that hold of protection- 
ism among the leading nations of the 
world, other than England, which may 
be dated from Bismarck’s adoption of 
the policy some forty years ago.” 


What Will the New Tariff 
Do to Our Industries ? 


HAT will be the result of the 
new tariff? Upon the answer 
to that question hangs, in all 

probability, the fate of the Wilson ad- 
ministration and, as well, the nature of 
our whole economic development for 
years to come. There are predictions 
of evil, but they are singularly half- 
hearted in most cases, almost perfunc- 
tory. The Baltimore American is a 
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staunch protection paper, and sneers at 
the new bill as neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl, neither a consistent revenue tariff 
nor a consistent protection tariff. But 
it is positive that no calamity to the 
country will ensue, for the reason that 
prosperity is too strongly based to 
be thus overthrown. The _ Boston 
Transcript (Republican) weeps over 
the flaying of New England, and 
charges that from first to last the 
new tariff has been inspired by the 
spirit of sectionalism; but it has hopes 
that prosperity will survive, at least 
until a Republican Congress can be 
elected. The Pittsburgh Dispatch at- 
tacks the bill on the ground that it will 
not reduce the high cost of living, as 
was so freely promised in the presi- 
dential campaign; but it makes no 


effort to frighten the public with cries 
of calamity. Mr. Hearst’s N. Y. Even- 
ing Journal is more positive in its pre- 
dictions of evil. It says: 


“The one certain result of a lower 
tariff is this: more American money will 
go abroad and more work for Americans 
will be done abroad. 

“Not even the ingenious mind of Pro- 
fessor Wilson can get away from that 
fact. 

“Foss, of Massachusetts, elected as a 
Democrat, has gone back to the Repub- 
lican party. That is nothing. He has 
moved his great factory from the United 
States to Canada. That is something. 

“The work that American citizens did 
here in the United States for Foss will 
be done by Canadians in Canada. They 
will get the work and the wages—and we 
in the United States will pay the bills.” 





WRITING PREMATURE OBITUARY NOTICES 
FOR THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


P IN Maine, in the third 

congressional district, where 

James G. Blaine used to 

live, there was an election 

for Congressman last month. 
One little lone Congressman was elect- 
ed, but from the amount of excitement 
over the event one might have thought 
a national issue was at stake. The 
Democrats sent up, to make speeches, 
William J. Bryan, Champ Clark and 
Secretary Redfield. The Progressives 
sent ex-Secretary Garfield and ex- 
Senator Beveridge. The Republicans 
sent Congressman Gardner and others. 
There was a vast amount of talk. on 
the pending tariff bill, the trusts, and 
other national issues. When the votes 
were counted, it was found that 1,654 
more voters had turned out than at the 
presidential election last November. 
The Democratic candidate received a 
vote that was about the same as that 
cast for Wilson last year, but less by 
2,032 than that cast for the Democratic 
candidate for Congress the same year, 
and less by 2,707 than that cast in Igo. 
The Republican candidate received a 
vote less by 2,162 than the Republican 
candidate for Congress received last 
year, and 729 less than in I9g10, but 
nearly 8,000 more than were cast for 
Taft last November. The Progressive 
candidate received a little less than 
half the vote cast last November for 
Roosevelt. The Republican candidate 
was elected by a plurality of 589 votes 
over the Democratic candidate, and 
8,616 over the Progressive candidate. 


The Dwindling Ranks 


of the Progressive 

Party. 
N THE face of these returns 
() in the Maine election, more 
than fifty per cent. of the 


Roosevelt vote seems to have already 
drifted back into the Republican fold. 


Chairman Hilles, of the Republican 
national committee, issues a statement 
giving the figures in various other 
elections held this year which, he 
claims, show that this drift is general. 
In Omaha recently a vote was taken 
on a franchise proposition and voters 
were asked at the same time to indicate 
their party affiliations as a basis for 
making up party rolls for the next 
primaries. The number of those en- 
rolling as Republicans was 8,679, 
whereas Taft’s vote last fall was but 
4,598. The number of those enrolling 
as Progressives was but 343, whereas 
the Roosevelt vote had been 6,062. In 
Arkansas a gubernatorial election was 
held last August. The total vote fel! 
off 33 per cent. from that of last 
November. The Republicans dropped 
from 24,467 last year to 16,842 this 
year, a decrease of 31 per cent., and 
the Progressives dropped from 21,673 
last year to 8,431 this year, a de- 
crease of 61 per cent. The Demo- 
cratic decrease was 28 per cent. In 
the election in Michigan last spring 
for Supreme Court judges, the Pro- 
gressives polled but 92,000, as against 


220,000 for Roosevelt last Novem- 
ber. The Republicans polled 170,000 
as against 152,000 for Taft. In St. 


Louis, in the Mayoralty election last 
April, the Progressives polled about 
4,000 votes, as against 25,000 for 
Roosevelt. In Chicago’s mayoralty 
election the same month, the highest 
Progressive vote was 47,000, the high- 
est Republican vote 64,000, whereas 
last year Roosevelt ran far ahead of 
Taft. In but one election this year— 
that in the thirteenth congressional 
district of Massachusetts—do the Pro- 
gressives seem to have held firm. 
There they claim to have polled 96 per 
cent. of last year’s vote. An exact 
comparison can not be made as the 
bounds of the district have been altered. 
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Drawing Conclusions from 
Last Month’s Election in 
Maine. 

XPLANATIONS are made by 
3 Progressive, leaders, such as 
Hotchkiss of New York and 
Congressman Victor Murdock, to the 
effect that the Progressives are inter- 
ested in national issues rather than in 
local elections and the patronage that is 
involved in them; but the Detroit Free 
Press thinks that all signs “point plain- 
ly to the vanishing of the new party.” 
The weakness of the party, as this pa- 
per sees it, lies in the fact that, in spite 
of more than four million votes last 
fall, it did not win a single state gov- 
ernment, electing just one governor 
but not a single legislature, and send- 
ing but ten men to Congress. Mr. 
Munsey’s N. Y. Press draws a moral 
from the Maine election to the effect 
that if the Republicans and Progress- 
ives only get together again they can 
beat the Democrats as of old. The 
N. Y. Tribune says the time is ripe for 
a liberalization of the Republican 
Party, since “the voting in Maine in- 
dicates that the disgruntled will come 
back if the door is opened and kept 
open.” But the Springfield Republican 
notes that if the Progressives retain 
the same ratio of their vote in the 
Congressional elections next year as 
they retained in the Maine election 
last month, the Democrats are sure to 
retain control of Congress. The vote 
in Maine was, it says, “certainly no 
rebuke to the Wilson administration.” 
That is the view taken by the N. Y. 
Times, the N. Y. World, the Louisville 
vening Post, and many other papers. 
The Boston Herald seems rather lone- 
some in its position that a “decided 
reaction” was shown against the ad- 

ministration. 
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DISSOLVING THE PARTNERSHIP 


THE STRUGGLE IN NEW YORK TO END 
THE REIGN OF TAMMANY 


OBODY outside of New 

York, it has often been 

said, can understand New 

York politics. This year 

politics in both the City 
and the State of New York is a 
little more incomprehensible than 
usual. The fiercest fights we have 
here are not those between opposing 
political parties but between factions 
of the same party, and the next fiercest 
fights are between different cliques of 
the same faction. The contest at Al- 
bany over Governor Sulzer’s impeach- 
ment is a case in point. Mr. Sulzer 
has nearly always, in a long career, 
been a fairly obedient Tammany man. 
His nomination for governor last year 
was a clear indication that Tammany 
Hall had succeeded in obtaining con- 
trol of the state Democracy and dared 
for the first time in many years to 
choose one of her own adherents for 
head of the ticket. Now before a year 


is up we find Tammany Hall fighting 
like sin to impeach and eject Mr. Sul- 
zer and to put in his place an up-state 
man whose allegiance, so far as he 
owes allegiance to any one, is to Mr. 
Hearst, whom Tammany hates with its 
whole soul. 


The Tide of Sympathy for 
Sulzer Overwhelms New 
York Editors. 

S THE struggle over Sulzer’s 
impeachment has progressed, an- 
other singular thing has been 
witnessed. Sulzer, in spite of the 
damning evidence against him, and in 
spite of the appeals of his friends, 
Mr. Roosevelt among them, has re- 
fused to make any explanation or 
furnish any reply whatever except a 
weak general denial. Not a paper in 
New York City has, under the circum- 
stances, had the hardihood to stand 
up for him and against his impeach- 
ment, tho nearly every one of these 


—Macauley in N. Y. World 


papers is anti-Tammany. But outside 
New York, the Democratic as well as 
the Republican organs show a very 
pronounced disposition to sympathize 
with his cause and to denounce his as- 
sailants. And, what is equally inter- 
esting, the papers in New York City 
have been deluged with letters from 
their own readers defending Sulzer 
and criticizing the position of the edi- 
tors. That these editors have been 
taken by surprise is evident. The 
World speaks of “a flood of letters 
from its readers” disagreeing vehe- 
mently with its attitude, and sees in 
this fact “an amazing reaction into 
leniency for Sulzer.” It adds: “Be- 
cause Sulzer’s corruption has been ex- 
posed by crooks instead of by virtuous 
men, Sulzer becomes a hero; because 
Sulzer has been impeached at the dic- 
tation of the Assembly’s Boss instead 
of at the dictates of the Assembly’s 
conscience, Sulzer becomes a martyr.” 
The Tribune notes that it also is in 
receipt of “a number of letters from its 
readers” finding fault with its attitude 
toward Governor Sulzer. The Even- 



































































































NOT TIGER CUBS, 
TO 


BUT THEY OUGHT 
BE 


Judge Edward E. McCall, the Tammany can- 
didate for mayor of New York, was brimming 
over with good nature as he watched the Fusion 
candidates inaugurate their campaign by assail- 
ing each other. “Who is it I am _ running 
against?”’ he asked the reporters smilingly. 


ing Sun speaks of the same experience. 
What is more, assemblymen who voted 
for the impeachment are being pun- 
ished for their act. In Nassau County, 
in Herkimer County, in Onondaga, 
Niagara, Ontario, and elsewhere, Re- 
publican as well as Dem- 
ocratic assemblymen have 
been refused renomina-. 
tion for that reason alone. 


Democratic Hatred of 
Tammany Hall. 
NE might almost 
think that Sulzer 
is a political idol 


like Abraham Lincoln or 
Henry Clay, from the 
storm of protests that 


come from the press of 
the country against his 
untimely ending. The 
Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal, for instance, sees in 
his impeachment one more 
proof that the people of 
New York State “are in- 
capable of _ self-govern- 
ment.” It weeps over his 
persecution as follows: 


“Poor William Sulzer! 
What siren voice of vanity, 
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a stream having no bridges, his line 


of retreat leading through the enemy’s 


country right into the deadly ambus- 
cades and yawning rifle-pits of Wall 
Street? One can well believe he did not 


wrongfully use a dollar; that the case 
against him is ‘a frame-up’; even that, 
like the dog in the fable, he was merely 
caught in bad company.” 


The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot thinks 
“the whole proceeding smacks of per- 
secution of a retaliatory nature and is 
therefore to be viewed with extreme 
suspicion.” The Baltimore Sun de- 
clares that the people of the country, 
viewing the impeachment, “see in it 
what it is—the organized effort of an 
unscrupulous political machine, which 
has always stood, and still stands, for 
all that is worst in politics and busi- 
ness, to maintain its supremacy and to 
keep the people out of their rights.” 
The Atlantic Journal sings in the same 
key: “It is distinctly to the credit of 
the public mind that it has gone to the 
heart of this situation, realizing that, 
tho Sulzer be guilty, the really dan- 
gerous criminal is not he, but his 
hypocritical accuser. Tammany may 
destroy the Governor, but at the same 
time it has loosed an avalanch for its 
own destruction.” All these papers 
quoted above are Democratic papers, 
and they are speaking of the regular 
Democratic organization of New York 
City, and of the action taken with 
practical unanimity by the Democratic 
legislators of New York State. We 
could go on quoting similar utterances 
indefinitely. If Tammany has any 
friends in the national Democratic 
party they are singularly quiet these 
days. Not since Tweed’s day has the 
country shown such hostility. 
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what optimistic simplicity, 
could have lured him to 
battle on the off side of 


SO THIS IS TAMMANY! 


Macauley in N. Y. World 









Playing for Big Stakes 
in the New York City 
Election. 

O ONE in New York City 
seems to hope, as the impeach- 
ment trial begins at Albany, 

that Sulzer can be ‘saved from political 
ruin. The only thing hoped for is 
that the incident may be made to help 
break the power of Tammany in the 
State and City. New York City elects 
this fall an entire municipal adminis- 
tration—mayor, members of the Board 
of Estimate, presidents of the bor- 
oughs, and members of the Board of 
Aldermen. The new subway agree- 
ments call for the expenditure of about 
$250,000,000, in addition to the regular 
city budget of about $200,000,000. 
The regular Democratic organization 
—which is controlled by Tammany— 
has nominated for mayor Judge Ed- 
ward E. McCall, a typical Tammany 
Hall man of the more reputable sort. 
It means to take no chances this year 
such as it has taken with Sulzer and 
with Gaynor and McClellan, and if it 
is victorious, Greater New York will 
have an out-and-out Tammany govern- 
ment for the next four years. 


Who Blew the Fuse 
Out of Fusion? 

N THE Fusion side, the cam- 

paign, prior to Mayor Gaynor’s 

death, was a perfect maze. The 
committee of 107, composed of Repub- 
licans, independent Democrats, Pro- 
gressives and Independence Leaguers, 
had had a desperate all-night struggle 
to select a mayoralty candidate. Whit- 
man, who had sent Becker to Sing 
Sing, embodied in himself the police 
issue. McAneny, who had put through 
the subway plan, embodied the subway 
issue. Both were turned down in 
favor of Mitchel, whose nomination 
was supposed to ensure the support of 
Hearst and the Independence League. 
Now Mitchel had strenuously opposed 


the subway plan, standing out for 
municipal operation and ownership. 
With his nomination, therefore, the 


subway issue was thrown overboard. 
Whitman, renominated for district at- 
torney, was promptly added to its ticket 
by Tammany, and accepted the nomina- 
tion. The police issue was thus elimi- 
nated, or at least obscured. Hearst, 
instead of supporting the Fusion ticket 
with Mitchel at the heaa, as had been 
expected, promptly repudiated McAn- 
eny and Prendergast, candidates for 
president of the board of aldermen 
and controller, and the Independence 
League followed his lead. Then a co- 
alition of some eighty quickly-formed 
organizations was effected and by them 
Gaynor was renominated, and a strong 
tide began to set in in his favor among 
Republicans. Gaynor began his cam- 


paign with a strong attack upon 
Tammany, and by appropriating in 


spectacular fashion the subway issue. 











THE: 
Mitchel began his campaign with a 
strong attack upon Gaynor as “a Tam- 
many decoy.” The strongest of the 


Fusion newspapers began their cam- 
paign with repeated attacks upon 
Mitchel as a semi-Socialist. Hearst 
began his campaign, as already stated, 
with an attack upon the Fusion candi- 
dates other than Mitchel. In this gen- 
eral mélée it became difficult to say 
just who blew the fuse out of Fusion, 
but it was very evident that it had been 
blown out. 


The Sudden Death of 
Mayor Gaynor. 

HE sudden death of Mayor Gay- 

nor, at sea, on a vacation trip to 

England, hushed the clamor for 
a few days, while all New York pro- 
ceeded to pay tribute to his strong 
character. “Stripped of the petty 
things which go with every strong in- 
dividuality,” said the N. Y. Herald, “he 
stands out, now that death has taken 
him, as a gigantic man whose successes 
were mental, whose failings were tem- 
peramental.” The Evening Mail re- 
gards him as having been the greatest 
mayor the city has ever known. “The 
city government as it stands,” says the 
Mail, “reformed and almost completely 
purged of the poison of partisan pol- 
itics—a work apparently beyond the 
skill and strength of any other man— 
ig a monument to the memory of this 
noble and faithful public servant.” 
This laudatory tone became at once 
common, even those papers that had 
been most severe in criticism in the 
last year or two growing eulogistic as 
they looked over the man’s’ whole 
career. 


SUDDEN 


DEATH OF 
Mayor Gaynor Another 
Victim of the Spoils 
System. 

HE son of an Irish farmer, Wil- 

liam |. Gaynor had studied for 

the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
entering the Christian Brothers Col- 
lege in St. Louis as a novice employee, 
taking the name of Brother Hadrian 
Mary. He left the order before tak- 
ing vows, and his career after that 
until he appeared in Brooklyn in 1873 
as a young student of law is vague. 
He proved to be a _ vigorous and 
courageous reformer from the first. 
He fought the unlicensed saloons of 
Flatbush, almost single-handed, and 
was made a police commissioner. He 
fought “ McLaughlin over a lot 
of corrupt contracts for water supply 
in Brooklyn, brought a successful suit 
as a taxpayer to make the elevated 
roads pay taxes, and made himself gen- 
erally useful as a citizen. 
a Supreme Court judge, he sent the 
notorious “Boss” McKane to Sing Sing 
for ballot frauds. At least twice he 
refused a nomination as mayor, and 
once a nomination for governor. He 
was prominently named for vice-presi- 
dential candidate on the Democratic 
ticket in 1908 and for presidential can- 
didate in 1912. He was the only man 
on the regular Democratic ticket to be 
elected in the municipal campaign in 
1909, and his refusal as mayor to yield 
to the spoils system brought about the 
attempt at his assassination in August, 
1910, b: a paranoiac who had been dis- 
charged from the city’s service. The 
bullet, which lodged in the muscles of 
his neck, was never extracted, and 
“he was never,” remarks one of his 
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Being made 

















POOR LITTLE MOUSE 


Johnson in Saturday Evening Post 


MAYOR GAYNOR 








HIS LAST APPEARANCE TO NEW 
YORKERS 
Mayor Gaynor’s last act before sailing last 


month on his long, long voyage was to accept 


a renomination and to brandish triumphantly 
the emblem of his cause—a shovel 
biographers, “the same man_after- 


ward.” The recurrent pain from his 
wound and the violent spasms of 
coughing doubtless helped to weaken 
his heart and to bring about his end, 
which came from heart-failure. ‘His 
death,” remarks the N. Y. Evening 
Post, “was in all human probability a 
that and that 
shot would, in all human probability, 
never have been fired but for the 
Mayor’s firm and defiant refusal to 
run his office on the spoils principle.” 


consequence of shot : 


Fusion Movements in 
Many Cities 
HETHER or not the death 


of Mayor Gaynor has helped 


or hurt the Fusion cause 1s 
doubtful. His candidacy meant, of 
course, a wide split in the Fusion 


ranks so far as the mayoralty was con- 
cerned. But control of the Board of 
Estimate is of even more importance 
in New York than the mayoralty, and 
his candidacy might have helped elect 
a Fusion board. As matters stand 
now, the whole ticket is likely to win 
or lose together. Tammany is likely 
to get nothing or everything for the 
next four years. A complete defeat 
might destroy its power for a long time 
to come, and a complete victory might 
make it stronger than it has ever been. 
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But more than that is at stake. In a 
measure, the cause of non-partisan 
government in American cities is at 
stake. Fusion, as seen in New York 
City, is far from being an ideal form 
of non-partisanship; but it is a stagger 
in that direction. It has been fairly 
effective, and it has stimulated sim- 
ilar movements in many other cities. 
Philadelphia was released from the 
grasp of a partisan machine two years 
ago by a similar movement, and there 
is strong hope that that success may 
be repeated this year. In Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Columbus, and many other cities sim- 
ilar efforts to divorce municipal elec- 
tions from state and national elections 
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have made encouraging headway. But 
we are still far, so the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce thinks, from an absolutely 
non-partisan administration of munici- 
pal affairs such as has been attained in 
the great cities of Europe. “The ques- 
tion arises,” it says, “whether we go 
the right way to work, whether it 
would not be better to have an entirely 
independent organization devoted to 
that object, permanently maintained, 
than to go through the experiment 
every four years of trying to bring 
together and fuse or blend elements 
drawn from two or three parties of 
varying political strength against a 
united organization of predominant 
strength in one of these parties.” 





THE THAW TRAGEDY TURNS INTO 
A MELODRAMA 


HE escape of Thaw from the 

asylum in which he was con- 

fined had all the features of 

great melodrama. His rush 

in a high-power automobile 
out of the State, his success in reach- 
ing Canada, his arrest and the legal 
battle that followed, his triumphal 
journeys between the jail and the 
court-room day by day, the wild cheers 
of the populace, the sudden deporta- 
tion back across the border, and the 
new legal battle that ensued—all this 
threw in the shade for a time last 
month the discussion of the tariff and 
the currency, our ticklish relations 
with Mexico and the war in the Bal- 
kans. There is no use lamenting the 
popular interest such an incident ex- 
cites. You can’t make over human na- 
ture, and to the end of existence any 
supreme struggle for life or liberty on 
the part of a human being, however 
worthless, will appeal to something 
primitive deep down in our hearts. 
Sophocles or Euripides would have 
made a great tragedy out of Thaw’s 
career and the pitiful struggle he has 
had to escape his Nemesis. 


The Notorious Career 
of Thaw. 


WO trials for murder, the ex- 

penditure of a sum of money 

estimated as close to a million 
dollars, and the battle of lawyer with 
lawyer and alienist with alienist re- 
sulted in Thaw’s acquittal because in- 
sane, and his confinement in Mattea- 
wan. One of Thaw’s attorneys was 
disbarred for sharp practice in his be- 
half, another was accused of bribery 
and discredited in court, a third has 
yeen sent to the penitentiary. As soon 
as Thaw entered the asylum, the cor- 
rupting power of his money continued 
its work. The. superintendent and a 
number of his subordinates were dis- 
missed as a result. Thaw’s escape was 
the result of a conspiracy that is yet to 
be run down and which is likely to 


result in more than one sentence to 
prison. When he reached Canada, five 
eminent lawyers were engaged to de- 
fend him from deportation. The at- 
torney-general of New York, a Su- 
preme Court Justice at Poughkeepsie, 
ex-District Attorney Jerome, and the 
Governor of New York were all en- 
gaged in the effort to recover him. In 
Canada, three courts, beside the Minis- 
ter of Justice and the Minister of the 
Interior, were soon involved in the 
legal coils. A writ of habeas corpus 
was secured from the highest court of 
the province, the purpose of which was 
to attack the constitutionality of the 
immigration law and carry the case to 
the King’s Privy Council in London. 
By a sudden bold stroke on the part of 
the Minister of Justice, acting appar- 
ently in defiance of the court, Thaw 
was shunted back across the borders, 
and a new legal battle was begun in 
New Hampshire. We read of twenty 
special deputies sworn in by the sheriff 
to prevent his release by a mob; of 
twelve special deputies sworn in by the 
Chief of Police to guard him against 
being kidnapped by Jerome; of three 
private detectives engaged to keep him 
posted on the movements of his prose- 
cutors. And beside these, lawyers, 


“most national boundary lines.” 





newspaper correspondents and alienists 
galore. 


Why the Canadians Made 
a Hero of Thaw. 


N THE court-room in Canada, 
| after a victory by Thaw’s lawyers 

on some legal point, we read that 
“men and women almost trampled 
upon each other in a mad rush to 
shake his hand.” When he went to 
the court-room he rode in an open 
carriage, acclaimed by the populace, 
lifting his hat and bowing right and 
left like an emperor. One account ran: 


“The populace is gone mad over its 
mad hero. Lawyers opposed to him are 
threatened with death. Waitresses in the 
village hotel, touched with the general 
idiocy, refuse to serve them, while even 
a silly charge of playing penny ante is 
entertained by the local Dogberry against 
the man who would rob Canada of the 
‘human meal ticket.’ And every little 
while the crowd gathers and threatens to 
rush the jail in the rescue of the maniac, 
who bows to it and addresses it through 
his cell window, turning from his para- 
noiac task of writing ‘editorials’ to influ- 
ence public opinion in his behalf.” 


Just what the reason was for all this 
adulation has been a subject for much 
speculation. The Pittsburgh Dispatch 
and many other American papers see 
in it an evidence of national jealousy. 
Says the Dispatch: “The one absorb- 
ing and dominating idea of the Cana- 
dian mob was to show its dislike for 
Americans.” The N. Y. Tribune sees 
in it simply a new exhibition of the 
“border rancor which exists along 
The 
Seattle Post Intelligencer thinks there 
is no international ill-feeling about it, 
but that Thaw represents a sporting 
proposition and “a people not at all 
concerned in a case at law are gen- 
erally found in favor of the fugitive.” 
The Florida Times-Union has still an- 
other theory. “It is generally be- 
lieved,” it says, “that Thaw has been 
held in the asylum not because he is 
insane but to punish him by confine- 
ment because the jury failed to punish 
him for murder.” 





HOW AMERICAN INFLUENCES ARE TRANS- 
FORMING THE WORLD 


EVER has there been a time 
in our history as a nation 
when we seemed to touch 
the activities of the world 
at so many points. If the 
old-time spread-eagle orator were to 
come back and try to do justice to the 
situation, he would probably strain 
himself into an apoplectic fit. Last 
month the peace palace at The Hague 
was dedicated by the representatives of 
all nations. Not only is the palace the 
gift of an American millionaire, but 


the court of arbitration to which it is 
dedicated has been vitalized by Amer- 
ican Presidents and the cause for 
which it stands is looking to us for 
world leadership. This month the last 
of the barriers between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans at Panama is to be 
removed and, while the Canal will not 
be ready for service for some time to 
come, there will be clear water from 
sea to sea and what James Bryce has 
called “the most gigantic effort yet 
made by man on this planet to improve 
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on nature,” will be complete in all its 
main physical features. 


The American Emigrant 
as a Force in Euro- 
pean Life. 

HESE two events make a strong 
T_T appeal to the imagination, but 

there are other events of only 
less significance. Last month, the ap- 
pointment of a new governor-general 
for the Philippines directed attention 
anew to the remarkable work being 
wrought by America in that Asiatic 
group of islands, not so much in a 
political way as in the way of hygiene, 
education, and physical development. 
America is, in fact, going far these 
days to make good the boasts of past 
generations of Fourth-of-July orators. 
From Hungary and Austria, says the 
N. Y. Evening Post, commenting on 
the influence of American immigrants 
who have recently gone back to those 
countries, “come strange stories of 
Parliamentary candidates appealing to 
whole returned constituencies, not in 
German or Czech, but English.” Fer- 
rero, the Italian historian, has told of 
the transformation going on in Italy 
by reason of the return of American 
emigrants, bringing back with them 
new enterprize, new standards of liv- 
ing and new ideals of government. 
Owen Johnson, the novelist, who re- 
turned last month from Italy, tells of a 
visit this summer to Puccini, the great 
Italian composer: “Very few of us 
here in America,” says Mr. Johnson, 
“realize that from 500,000 to 600,000 
Italians return to their own country 
each year from this country. Puccini 
showed me in the little place where he 
lives, Torre del Lago, two classes of 
dwellings. One consisted of hovels. 





‘NEW PHASES OF THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 


The other was composed of forty or 
fifty meat stone houses, beautifully 
kept up, and prosperous looking. He 
pointed to these last. ‘That is what 
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you do for us,’ he said. ‘American 
money has built every one of those 
houses.’ In southern Italy this im- 
provement is even more noticeable. 





THE FUTURE OF THE PHILIPPINES AND 
OUR PART IN IT 


N THE appointment of Francis 
Burton Harrison governor-gen- 
eral of the Philippines, the ques- 
tion of our Philippine policy, 
which has already formed the 
“dominant issue” in one presidential 
campaign, comes again conspicuously 
to the front. With this appointment 
comes the announcement of a “new” 
policy, which is described in the none 


too definite phrase of “bending every’ 


energy to prepare for independence.” 
The Jones bill, providing for complete 
independence at the end of eight years, 
is again before Congress. It passed 
the Democratic house at the session 
last year, and its defenders claim that 
it is therefore the approved Demo- 
cratic policy; but the President has not 
committed himself to it as yet, and, it 
is surmised, will not do so until the 
governor-general, who is—as Taft was 
when he was appointed to the same 
position—a positive anti-imperialist, 
has made his recommendations. In 
the meantime, the rumors of an im- 
pending change of policy have excited 
various feelings in the Philippines. 
Of the seven millions of “Christian” 
Filipinos, only 235,000 were able to 
qualify for voting last year, or about 
three per cent. of the population of 
the islands. The hope of immediate 
independence seems to give to this 
three per cent. unbounded joy. But 
the Moros are described as “panic- 
stricken” by the prospect, and the 
Manila Cablenews American asserts 
that the mere discussion of independ- 
ence now going on in America has 
been distorted in the islands to mean 
“the consignment of the Mohamme- 
dans to the mercies of the Christian 
population.” 


Slavery Under the 
American Flag. 

NTO the rather tame discussion 
| concerning our Philippine policy, 

Dean Worcester, secretary of the 
interior for the islands, threw last 
month a resounding bomb. Slavery, he 
says, still exists on the islands; exists 
in Manila itself; exists in the house- 
holds even of members of the assembly. 
It not only exists, but in territory ad- 
jacent to that inhabited by Negritos, 
Tagbanans, Eougots and Ifugaos it is 
“a common thing to obtain children by 
capture or purchase and to hold them 
as slaves, selling them to others when- 
ever it proves financially advantageous 
to do so.” The present Filipino laws, 
as interpreted by the courts, are inade- 
quate for the suppression of slavery, 


and the assembly has blocked attempts 
to strengthen the law. Dean Worces- 
ter does not hesitate to tell why. The 
strengthening of the law would not 
only penalize slavery but peonage as 
well, and “peonage is so widespread 
that it must be called general.” He 
knows of cases on the farms of at least 
three members of the assembly. He is 
positive he could obtain conclusive evi- 
dence in ten thousand cases. The 
N. Y. Tribune is prompt to take up this 
report. “Do the Filipinos want inde- 
pendence,” it asks, “in order that they 
may practise human slavery?” The 
Pittsburg Dispatch is equally startled. 
The disclosures, it thinks, “must cause 
a halt in the agitation for granting im- 
mediate independence.” The Provi- 
dence Journal also takes up the cry. “In 
the face of accusations such as these,” 
it says, “it is worse than puerile to be 
discussing the necessity for ‘an imme- 
diate declaration of the nation’s pur- 
pose to recognize the independence of 
the Philippine Islands.’ ” 


The New Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippines. 

UT without questioning Profes- 
B sor Worcester’s statements about 

slavery in the Philippines, the 
Springfield Republican smells a_ po- 
litical trick in the present agitation. 
Why, it asks, has nothing been done 
about Philippine slavery in the twelve 
years of Republican administration? 
The government’s attention was called 
to the matter in 1903. Worcester him- 
self made reports on slavery and peon- 
age in 1910. “The facts show over- 
whelmingly,” the same paper says, 
“that the outgoing government of 
the Philippine Islands waited at least 
twelve years, or until its own doom 
was sounded by the American elec- 
tions, before proposing any local anti- 
slavery legislation whatever.” One of 
the grim sarcasms of fate seems to lie 
latent in the situation. Harrison, who 
goes to the Philippines as governor- 
general in the midst of this outery over 
slavery, is a son of Burton Harrison, 
who was Jefferson Davis’s private sec- 
retary during the Civil War. It is 
quite possible that the principal task 
the new governor-general will face at 
first is the extirpation of slavery and 
peonage! His appointment is severely 
criticized in certain quarters. The 
Hearst papers especially speak of him 
with contempt as “the merest messen- 
ger-boy of money” and “a hand-picked 
product of the Tammany machine.” 
The Philadelphia Telegraph speaks of 
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his “total unfitness” for the post and of 
his “well-dressed mediocrity.” But the 
Springfield Republican, while admitting 
that he “wholly lacks administrative 
experience,’ yet believes that he “prom- 
ises to measure up fairly well to the 
responsibilities of the post,” and the 
N. Y. World, while it thinks his ap- 
pointment marks a long step from that 
of William H. Taft, still remarks that 
“it is not open to serious criticism in 
most respects.” 


Baseball as a Civilizing 
Influence in the Phil- 
ippines. 

HAT American occupation has 
already done for the Philip- 
pines is a theme for renewed 

admiration just now. Dean Worcester, 
who has just resigned his office in 
the Islands, tells of the reduction in 
deaths from smallpox from more than 
40,000 a year to a few hundreds a year. 
Asiatic cholera has been eliminated, the 
number of lepers reduced from about 
30,000 to 3,000, bubonic and pneumonic 
plagues have been stamped out and 
ameebic dysentery, beriberi and malaria 
reduced to insignificant proportions. 
Some of the savage tribes who were 
dwelling in tree-tops when we went 
there are now building houses and 
roads and tilling farms. But the lead- 
ing place, among all the civilizing ele- 
ments we have introduced in the Is- 
lands, is given by Frederick Chamber- 
lain not to sanitation, not to education, 
not to industrial training, but to the 
introduction of athletics and especially 
of baseball. Mr. Chamberlain, in his 
recent book on “The Philippine Prob- 
lem” (Little, Brown & Co.), says: 
“The first game of baseball that the 
Islanders ever saw was between teams 
of our soldiers in 1898. In the few 
years since that time the sport has be- 
come engrafted into the Filipino taste 
as firmly as in that of the American 
schoolboy.” What is the result? This, 
according to the same writer: “The 
increased self-respect and manliness 
shown by all who engage in these con- 
tests is very notable; and the hollow, 
narrow, thin, flat chest that was the 
mark of the more civilized Filipino 
boys is being replaced by the broader 
torso of the athlete.” In 1911, the con- 
test for championship of the Islands 
was fought out between 482 _ base- 
ball clubs in more than 1,200 games! 
Other observers tell the same story. 
Albert Stevens Crockett, writing in 
the N. Y. Times, says: “Actual meas- 
urements show that the young Fili- 
pinos are becoming more healthy and 
robust, and increasing in stature over 
their fathers. The game takes most 
of the youths away from cockfighting 
and gambling, to which their fathers 
and uncles are still devoted, and it is 
contributing much to make the coming 
generation of Filipinos a sane and 
healthy people.” 
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IS FATE HAVING A JOKE AT HIS 
EXPENSE? 
Francis Burton Harrison, who goes to the 


Philippines as the new governor-general, just 
as an agitation arises over the continuance of 
slavery there, is a son of Jefferson Davis’s pri- 
vate secretary. His first great task is likely to 
be to stamp out slavery and peonage. 


Immediate Filipino Inde- 
pendence Would Mean 
Barbarism. 

ESPITE hygienic improvements, 
despite the crowded schools, de- 
spite the rapidly increasing com- 

merce of the Islands, the Philippines 
are as yet far from a condition to stand 
alone before the world as an independ- 
ent nation. This is the purport of what 
is said by nearly every- one who has 
studied the Islands at close range and 
reported his observations to the Amer- 
ican public. Bernard Moses, writing 
in the Atlantic Monthly several months 
ago, says that the Filipinos, without 
knowledge of some one European 
language, are certain, if left to them- 
selves, to the way of all other 
Malays, who have never, in any of 
their branches, risen above a low stage 
of semi-civilization without foreign 
aid. “There is now,” he concludes, 
“no secure standing room for an in- 
dependent semi-civilized people; there 
is no place for the Filipino people ex- 
cept as attached to a strong civilized 
race.” No state can be neutralized 
unless it has an ordered and approved 
government, capable of giving protec- 
tion and security to the life and prop- 
erty of aliens. For the United States 
to undertake to give the Philippines 
independence and then to guarantee 
security to aliens would be “a_polit- 
ical absurdity” which will not be at- 
tempted “while the American citizens 
retain their sanity.” Mr. Bishop goes 
on to say that “independence within 
the next fortv vears, if it were possi- 


go 


ble, would mean a return of the people 
to their native dialects, and the aboli- 
tion of the existing system of instruc- 
tion. After this, the forces of ancient 
tradition would have an opportunity to 
reassert themselves without effective 
opposition.” The result would be 
either that all foreign capital would be 
withdrawn and progress would cease 
or the foreign capitalists would contro] 
the government. “To abandon the 
Philippines would be to acquire th« 
discredit of having destroyed the 
forces that have given the Islanders 
an impulse toward civilization, and 
then left them either to become sub- 
ject to a less liberal power or to drift 
backward toward barbarism.” 


The Dependence of 
the Filipino Upon 
Foreigners. 

UCH the same conclusion is 
reached by a writer in World's 
Work—Carl Crow. He quotes 

a distinguished Filipino citizen who 
has held high offices as follows: 


“We are still a dependent people. Spain 
brought us our religion, to which we have 
added nothing, nor have Filipinos attained 
high place in the church. We have been 
devout Christians for almost three cen- 
turies, but have sent no missionaries to 
our heathen neighbors. Instead, we are 
a part of the great mission field. We 
have in Manila Spanish universities older 
than either Harvard or Yale. We have 
contributed nothing to education and no 
graduates are able to hold better than in- 
termediate positions in the educational 
system America has introduced here. We 
have invented nothing, nor have we im- 
proved any of the foreign inventions we 
use. We build no ships. There is no 
Filipino merchant and no Filipino bank. 
The world has yet to know the Filipino 
painter, sculptor, or musician. We have 
produced one painter, Juan Luna, and a 
few distinguished lawyers, but we have 
no railroad builders, no engineers, no 
architects. Foreigners have done every- 
thing to develop art and literature here. 
and to give us a standard of ideals, and 
they must continue to do so, for some 
time at least, if we are to continue to 
make progress in civilization.” 





America’s Work in the 

Philippines Without 

Parallel in History. 
N THE foreign trade of the Is- 
lands, says Mr. Crow, no Filipin 
is a force of any importance what- 
ever. His dependence is even greater 
yet in the domestic retail trade, go per 
cent. of which is in the hands of the 
Chinese. The only government that 
the Filipinos could establish at the 
present time would be an _ oligarchy 
ruled by the educated, who constitute 
not more than five per cent. It could 
not possibly be a democracy. What 
\merica is accomplishing, we are told, 
is “without parallel in the world’s 
history,’ and it is being done en- 
tirely at Filipino expense. “Americans 
have never paid for the construction 
of a Filipino school-house, hospital 
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or road, nor have they ever 
contributed a cent toward the 
salaries of the many American 
teachers or other employees of 
the Islands.” Not in the pres- 
ent generation but in the gen- 
eration that is now growing 
into manhood Mr. Crow finds 
hope for the future of the Fili- 
pinos. We found them a nation 
of invalids. “Round shoulders, 
anemic bodies, and a shuffling 
gait are still characteristic of 
the Filipinos; but in the base- 
ball-playing youngsters who are 
growing up to be the future 
rulers of the country lie the 
foundations of a sturdy, man- 
ly, industrious race.” These 
youngsters are the ones who 
are learning the English lan- 
guage and “for the first time in 
its history there is now in the 
country a class of young Fili- 
pinos able to do useful things 
with their hands and proud of 
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the Grand Cafion of the Colo 
rado, the Panama Canal. the 
Montreal Winter Carnival and 
innumerable other scenic won 
ders. But the crowning fea- 
ture, says Peter Clark Macfar- 
lane, in Collier's, will be a 
system of lighting by means of 
refraction from jewels: 


“Every tower, every sculptured 
figure, every roof and dome and 
spire, is to be bedecked with dia- 
monds, huge crystals from one 
to three inches in diameter, of 
different colors—yellow, blue, etc. 
—and cuf, to present many pris- 
matic angles. To the number of 
275,000, these will be suspended 
so that they will tremble con- 
stantly in the always stirring 
breezes, while from barges an- 
chored in the Gate, and from 
commanding points on adjacent 
buildings, powerful searchlights, 
singly and in batteries, will play 
their sunlike beams upon these 
tens of thousands of shivering 
jewels, making of each flickering, 














promise of the future, as Mr. 
Crow sees it, would be lost by 
giving the Islands independence. 
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prismatic facet a flashing spec- 


—Carter in N. Y. Evening Sum trum, and the whole of them, 


GETTING READY TO CELEBRATE THE COM- 
PLETION OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


HE year 1914 may well be 

memorable in the annals of 

American history as canal 

year. The Panama Canal is 

not to be the only canal of 
note. The canal through Cape Cod 
will be completed and thrown open to 
the navigation of ocean steamers that 
year. The Erie Canal, reconstructed 
at a cost of two-thirds that of the 
Panama Canal, will probably be ready 
to float barges of a thousand tons 
capacity. The ship canal that will en- 
able ocean-going vessels to dock at 
Houston, Texas, will probably be fin- 
ished also. And there is a good chance 
of the completion of the intercoastal 
canal in southern Louisiana, which is 
expected to be of great benefit to New 
Orleans. “All these new canals and 
the Panama Canal,” says Holland, in 
the Wall Street Journal, “are unques- 
tionably to exert a great influence on 
American commerce”; but the Panama 
Canal is expected to exert a wide in- 
fluence on world commerce as well, and 
day after day come reports of the final 
touches to this or that part of the 
work. The last remaining barrier at 
the Pacific end of the Canal was blown 
up with twenty tons of dynamite on 
the last day of August, and the waters 
rushed in until they reached the Mira- 
flores locks. The last dirt to be re- 
moved from Culebra Cut by means of 
steam shovels and trains was taken out 
September 10, and the ties of the rail- 
road track were piled high in great 
bonfires. This month the waters of the 
Chagres river will be turned into the 


Cut and the ribbon of water will be 
continuous from ocean to ocean. Al- 
ready the Nina, the Pinta and the 
Santa Maria, replicas of the three cara- 
vels of Columbus, are on their way 
from Chicago to sail through the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence, then down 
the coast, through the Canal and up to 
San Francisco to the Panama Exposi- 
tion. 


The Wonders ‘o Be of 
the Panama Exposition. 

S THE busy wheels of toil begin 

to cease their hum at Panama, 

other wheels begin to hum at San 
Francisco. The Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position is to be the first affair of the 
kind to commemorate a contemporane- 
ous event. California and especially 
San Francisco are to pay the bills and 
control the work, but an act of Con- 
gress has given to the Exposition na- 
tional recognition, and men skilled in 
exposition work are being summoned 
from all parts of the country to make 
the fair a success. A glorious site has 
been chosen on the northern point of 
the peninsula occupied by San Fran- 
cisco, where a sea-wall a mile long has 
been built and 625 acres of flats and 
cove have been filled in. On one side 
the waters of the Pacific, on the op- 
posite side the waters of the bay, lap 
the shore, and on the north end lies 
the Golden Gate. Here in the course 
of the next year and a half will rise the 
colonnades and courts, the towers and 
domes, of another great fairy city. 
Here will be reproduced, in miniature, 


coruscating at once under the 
whirling beams, will form such an artifi- 
cial aurora that spectators may turn twice 
to the heavens to make sure some astro- 
nomical Hagenbeck has not snared the 
Milky Way and chained it there upon the 
exposition grounds.” 


European Nations Send 
Their Regrets. 

HE refusal of Great Britain, Ger- 

many, Russia, and half a dozen 

lesser nations to participate offi- 
cially in the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
has aroused considerable resentment 
and much indignant speculation as to 
the reasons therefor. The discussion 
has brought to light the fact that an in- 
ternational convention on the subject 
of world’s fairs was held by European 
nations at Berlin in 1912. One of the 
articles of agreement adopted was to 
the effect that none of the contracting 
nations would thereafter participate 
officially in a universal exposition “ex- 
cept in the case where this exposition 
follows the preceding exposition by a 
period of at least three years.” The 
Ghent Exposition held this year is one 
of the “universal” type, and the three- 
year period will not, therefore, have ex- 
pired until after the Panama fair is 
over. This agreement, however, ap- 
plies only to expositions the invitations 
for which shall have been issued later 
than November 1, 1912, and there is a 
marked disposition in the American 
press to attribute the refusals to diplo- 
matic difficulties. Owing to our dis- 
pute with Russia over her treatment of 
American Jews, there exists to-day no 
commercial treaty between the two na- 
tions. To that fact is assigned Russia’s 
refusal. The irritation of German 
manufacturers over provisions in our 
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tariff laws is frankly given by a num- 
ber of German papers as the reason 
for that nation’s attitude. In the case 
of Great Britain, the discrimination in 
land tolls in favor of American ships 
is held by many American papers as 
the real reason for her refusal. Switz- 
erland has another reason. Turkey 
still another. And so it goes. 


Are World’s Fairs Be- 
ing Overdone ? 

UT none of these things seems 

to daunt San Francisco. The 

Chronicle of that city calls at- 
tention to the fact that all great ex- 
positions have had to overcome just 
such initial refusals, and it professes to 
believe that the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position is actually “deriving a genuine 
benefit” from the publicity given to it 
by the discussion that has ensued. The 
N. Y. Times does not consider that offi- 
cial participation is essential to the suc- 
cess of the Exposition. The prospect, 
it says, despite these refusals, is that 
the Exposition will be “one of the 
largest and most memorable of world’s 
fairs and that all the civilized nations 
of the earth will be fitly represented.” 
But the N. Y. World deduces the con- 
clusion that the holding of world’s fairs 
is being overdone, especially in Amer- 
ica, where we have had, since 1Igol, 
the Pan-American, the St. Louis, the 
Jamestown, the Alaska-Yukon and the 
Lewis and Clark expositions. Says 
The World concerning this matter: 


“It is estimated that the Panama-Pa- 
cific Fair will represent a total expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000, including appropria- 
tions by the nation, the state and coun- 
ties of California, the city of San Fran- 
cisco, various states and foreign nations 
and individual exhibitors. In the last 
fifty years, it is safe to say, the United 
States government has contributed over 
$30,000,000 in aid of expositions, domestic 
and foreign. For all the while this coun- 
try has been organizing local and national 
celebrations in the guise of industrial 
shows, from the Mediterranean to the 
North Sea, Europe has shown the same 
zeal.” 
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“LA REVANCHE” AGAINST 


“DEUTSCHLAND 








UCEBER ALLES” 


French in the garb of their reservist corps defying the Germans at the frontier between the 


republic and the empire in that mood of 


recent past. 


militarism 


which has swept over both lands in the 


GERMANY’S PERSISTENT EFFORTS TO SECURE 
THE MASTERY OF THE AIR 


ERMANY remains unshak- 

en in her resolve to rule 

the air, despite the tragedy 

off the coast of Heligo- 

land. How the great Zep- 
pelin could have become so complete a 
wreck unless the machine guns failed 
to serve as ballast is more than the 
Militér - Wochenblatt can understand. 
This organ of the general staff in Ber- 
lin has announced more than once that 
the problem of “stability” is a solved 
one. The policy of secrecy adopted by 
the Berlin officials makes it impossible 
to European newspapers to comment 
very intelligently upon the disaster. 
A most important maneuver with a 
platform on the very body of the bal- 
loon—reached through a species of 
chimney from the car attached under- 
neath—was to have been attempted on 
the fatal trip. That much has been 
picked up by the Paris Matin. Ger- 
many has spent about ten million dol- 











THE FLYING 


in his monoplane, flying upside down for a considerable distance, then righting himself. 


MAN WHO CAN 


DOWN 


M. Pegoud astounded the world last month by deliberately turning somersaults in the air 


ee 
FLY UPSIDE 





When- 


ever France does a new stunt with aeroplanes, Germany builds a new Zeppelin. 


lars on aviction this year, it is said by 
the military experts. She has over 
three hundred aeroplanes in addition 
to the fleet of huge and powerful 
dirigibles. Her flying corps are or- 
ganized, fully manned and_ thoroly 
equipped. Permanent stations exist for 
all classes of aerial craft. She will 
not, as the Paris Figaro remarks, look 
upon the aerial tragedy as anything 
more than a very regrettable accident. 
“Navigation of the air,” observes the 
Kreus-Zeitung, “is a necessity. Life 
is not a necessity. Hence, we must 
build more Zeppelins.” 
Was the Wrecked Airship 
Making for England? 

RITISH Jingoes were flurried by 

reports that the wrecked Zeppe- 

lin was making one more in the 
series of stealthy visits to England, re- 
ports of which excited London last Feb- 
ruary. The rumors, circulated first in the 
Paris Lanterne, are not taken seriously 
in the London Times. The capabili- 
ties of Germany’s existing airship fleet 
are exaggerated, according to the Ber- 
lin correspondent of the paper last 
named. A secret cruise from any of 
the places where the German airships 
are stationed to the English coast and 
back again to Germany would be well- 
nigh out of the question. There are 
but three Zeppelin airships which could 
make the trip from Berlin and from 
Baden-Baden and back, and none of 
them could perform it between sunset 
and sunrise. Even if such an adven- 
ture from Heligoland were practicable, 
it would involve risks too great for the 
possible advantages. Yet there is not 
the smallest doubt in the mind of the 
military expert of the London Standard 
that England is the object of a syste- 








matic aerial reconnaissance through 
the instrumentality of Zeppelins. 


Great Britain and Ger- 
many in an Airship 
Competition. 

HAT effect the Zeppelin 

tragedy will have upon the 

competition between Ger- 
many and Great Britain for the com- 
mand of the air is not yet apparent. 
Great Britain, laments the London 
Standard, has been “deplorably late” in 
starting. Through the evolution of the 
hydroplane, the King’s navy has se- 
cured an aerostatic auxiliary to the 
fleet which is distinctly superior to 
anything of the kind in German waters. 
“The time has come,” insists the con- 
servative daily, “for this country to 
apply itself to a most serious and de- 
termined effort to retain the command 
of the air, which in any future war is 
likely to be little less important than 
the command of the sea.” In anti- 
thesis to which the observations of the 
liberal Westminster Gazette (London) 
are no less emphatic: 


“We shall be on the way to take a 
sensible view of this question if we re- 
member that the object of war is not to 
destroy but to effect a political purpose. 
Now, from this point of view, the air- 
ship is quite an inferior weapon. It can to 
a limited extent destroy, tho its capacity 
in that respect is probably much exag- 
gerated, and it is no doubt a useful aux- 
iliary to organized forces for scouting 
purposes. But apart from that, its main 
purpose is to create panic, and, if we 
may judge from some of our correspond- 
ents, it is already succeeding in that re- 
spect far beyond its deserts. But for the 
main purpose of war, the political pur- 
pose of forcing an enemy to make peace 
on your terms, it is, or ought to be, com- 
paratively harmless. It cannot be an in- 
strument of invasion, for it can only take 
a few men, and would land them in iso- 
lated groups without transport or equip- 
ment at uncertain spots. It cannot take 
a city or subdue a fortress, and the only 
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AT HAND IF WANTED 


—Bowers in Newark Evening News 


GENERAL HUERTA 





AND PRESIDENT 


damage it can do is that of a spasmodic 
bombardment not very different in effect 
from that of high-angle fire, and, owing 
to its spasmodic nature, less effective. lf 
airships were to be the instruments of 
future warfare, they would reduce all 
nations to an equality and the art of war 
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to sporadic, isolated acts of destruction 
in which Holland and Belgium would 
have as good a chance as France or Ger- 
many. We may do well to build airships 
for their proper purpose as scouts im iand 
warfare or auxiliaries to our battleships 
in time of war.” 





THE ODOR OF KEROSENE IN THE 


MEXICAN 


NLY in the light of the 
fierce feud between the 
Pearson oil interests and 
the Standard Oil interests 
will it be possible, certain 
Berlin dailies suspect, to interpret the 
events of the month in Mexico. The 
inner history of that distracted land, 
according to the Berlin Vorwarts, a 
Socialist daily in touch with sources of 
diplomatic information now and then, 
has been made in Downing street. 
3ritish interest in the vicissitudes of 
General Huerta, so far as that interest 
is official, is closely related to the sup- 
ply of oil for battleships. British diplo- 
macy is protecting the Pearson inter- 
ests, whicn cre British. The Pearsons 
have a contract with tie King’s navy. 
If there were no great oil Sckds in 
Mexico and if oil and the battleship 
were not so intimately related, the 
crisis might be less acute. The Ger- 
man dailies are not alone in hinting at 
these things. They have been mooted 
in the lobbies of the House of Com- 
mons. There have been questions by 
members on the subject. Curious rev- 
elations might be made, according to 
the Paris Journal, which has been in- 
terviewing Felix Diaz. It is all a fresh 
instance of the workings of dollar 
diplomacy, according to the London 
News, a paper which inclines now 
more than ever to deplore the myste- 
rious swiftness of the British govern- 
ment in recognizing Huerta. There 
are hints of “an oil press” in Europe 
behind the efforts to induce our own 
government to act with energy. 


General Huerta and the 
British Oil Interests. 


UERTA has impressed upon the 

European mind, apparently, that 

he is friendlier to a policy of 
free access to oil than was Madero. 
The latter is accused of having been 
the champion of American. oil interests, 
of American railroads. The South 
American mind has become impressed 
with this view of the Mexican crisis, 
as the comments of the Prensa (Bue- 
nos Ayres) and the Jornal do Comer- 
cio (Rio Janeiro) indicate. The topic 
is handled frankly in The West Coast 
Leader (Lima), an Anglo-American 
organ published in Peru, which is in 
touch with vested interests throughout 
the Latin republics. “Oil was the brief 
formula whispered by men in the cafés 
of Mexico City and in the American 
towns along the Rio Grande as the 
cause of the explosion which shook to 
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UPHEAVAL 


its foundations the great dynasty of 
Diaz and made the rabble and riff-raff 
of the streets the ruling power in Mex- 
ico.” The two great corporations 
struggling for supremacy in the Mexi- 
can field had at last come 
The Pearsons had the ear of Liman- 
tour. When the Standard people were 
shut out, they financed Madero. He 
had no sooner come into power than 
the Pearsons picked up Huerta. He 
and the Diaz element are many 
masks for the anti-American oil in- 
terests. Thus is the secret history of 
Mexico for the past few years as writ- 
ten in South America. 


to blow 5. 


so 


British Diplomacy Eager 
for Our Intervention in 
Mexico. 

S THE day fixed for the presiden- 
tial election in Mexico casts its 
shadow before, the British for- 
eign office urges the Mexican crisis 
more and more upon the attention of 
our Department of State. The English 
were never so eager for American in- 
tervention. The informal conversa- 
tions accompanying the exchange of 
the official notes between the two capi- 
tals bring this truth out clearly, ac- 
cording to the Paris Figaro. The in- 
sistence of the exponent of British for- 
eign office opinion, the London Post, is 
pointed. “The weakness of President 


Wilson’s policy,” it affirms, “is that 
even if it had been accepted, it would 
not necessarily have led to the resto- 
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—Baird in N. Y. 
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PresipENT Wooprow Witson, U.S.A.: “If you don’t take care, I shall have to treat you the 


same way as Europe treats the Turk.” 
Mexico: “And how’s that?” 
PRESIDENT Wooprow Wi sons: ‘Well, 


ration of peace. Even after an elec- 
tion the disappointed candidates would 
probably have started revolutions, as 
they did when Seftor Madero became 
President. What Mexico needs is an- 
other ruler with the combined skill and 
firmness of Diaz.” The despatch of 
Mr. Lind to the Mexican capital as 
adviser to the embassy has brought 
about neither the resignation of Huerta 
nor a cessation of hostilities nor even 
an agreement that Huerta shall not try 
to succeed himself in the presidential 
dignity. The “failure” of Mr. Wil- 
son’s attempt to “solve the Mexican 
problem” has placed him, thus con- 
cludes the London organ of the vested 
interests, in “a very difficult situation.” 


The Diplomatic Mystery 
of Mexico. 


= organs in England, 


par- 


ticularly those speaking for the 
more radical wing of the party, 
criticize the policy of urging the United 
States government to intervene in Mex- 


I shall have to—to go on wagging my finger at you.” 


—London Punch. 


ico. They are mystified at the prompt- 
ness with which Great Britain recog- 
nized Huerta in view of the fact that 
Washington gives him no recognition 
whatever. British diplomacy would 
seem to have been the victim of a mis- 
understanding. ‘The explanation put 
forward by our own foreign office,” to 
quote the Manchester Guardian, “is 
that the British Minister was misled 
by Mr. Wilson, the American ambas- 
sador, who has since been disowned, 
into thinking that the United States 
government would recognize General 
Huerta.” Great Britain “recognized” 
because she thought the United States 
would. “The other powers apparently 
did the same thing for the same rea- 
son. They have all, apparently, gone 
contrary to the policy of the United 
States government because they were 
anxious to do the same thing as she.” 
The episode is inexplicable to the 
Paris Matin, which hints at some se- 
cret complication of which the world 
knows nothing. 





Does Europe Want Us to 

Intervene in Mexico? 
HATEVER may have been 
the sentiment in Europe fa- 
voring American intervention 
when Mexico was in the crucial phase 
of her revolution, the past few weeks 
have brought about a modification of 
the foreign attitude. The Manchester 
Guardian has been consistent all along. 
“For the United States to intervene ac- 
tively, everyone sees, would be both 
a mistake and a crime.” This is not 
quite the attitude of the London Times. 
President Wilson and his advisers, it 
says, are clearly entitled to take a line 

of their own. 


“American action in Mexico neces- 
sarily means more, and carries with it 
greater implications and liabilities than 
the action of any other Power. The 
United States is Mexico’s nearest neigh- 
bor; large numbers of Americans reside 
in the Southern State and have acquired 
a heavy stake in its prosperity and tran- 
quillity ; and, should any external pressure 
become necessary to rescue the country 
from anarchy, it can only be applied by 
the American Government. Foreign critics 
who declaim against the seeming ineffect- 
iveness of the American attitude in the 
present juncture may be invited to re- 
member that a false step might commit 
the United States to a more arduous 
struggle than any it has faced since the 
Civil War, and to subsequent responsi- 
bilities the end of which no man could 
foresee. No sensible American and no 
friend of America would wish to have 
President Wilson neglect a single precau- 
tion that might obviate so grave a de- 
velopment; and the United States Gov- 
ernment may fairly ask the rest of the 
world to exercize a little more patience 
until the unusual procedure it has 
adopted to meet an unusual emergency is 
proved either to have succeeded or to 
have failed.” 


The Mexican Press in 
High Dudgeon 
UERTA, through his inspired 
H press, has been expressing the 
conviction that the United States 
government has gone over to the revo- 
lution headed by Carranza. The next 
step in Washington will be a recogni- 
tion of the rebel leader as a belliger- 
ent. He will be afforded ample facil- 
ities for securing arms and ammuni- 
tion. This prospect infuriates the Pais, 
a stout champion of the provisional 


president. “The United States,” it 
adds, “threatens the government of 
General Huerta, exercizing an im- 


proper pressure.” The notion that a 
recognition of Carranza’s belligerency 
would entitle him to receive arms from 
our side of the line inspires in the Pais, 
too, this apostrophe : 


“And you democrats, so puritanical and 
so particular, so ready to take the alarm, 
who do not kill an insect because it is 
forbidden by the statutes of societies for 
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the prevention of cruelty to animals, and 
who drink water instead of champagne 
at diplomatic banquets in order not to 
contravene the mandates of severe and 
rigid temperance—you, we repeat, who 
are moved by the sight of a drop of 
blood caused by a pin prick, would appear 
monstrously hypocritical in the eyes of 
humanity, if you were to put in practice 
the barbarous theory we have combated.” 


Mexican Suspicions of 
American Good Faith. 

EHIND all the diplomatic crises 

of the past month the /ndepen- 

diente (Mexico City) sees the 
eagerness of American capitalists to 
monopolize the great market south of 
the Rio Grande. The /mparcial, an- 
other organ inspired by General Huer- 
ta, anounces the continued success 
of his diplomacy in the negotiations 
with Washington. In a word, the pro- 
visional president has what is called 
‘a good press.” That well-informed 
American daily in the capital, The 
Mexican Herald, reports that during 
the month just ended the federal 
commanders have made progress in 
repressing the activities of the rebels. 
They have been reduced to a state in- 
distinguishable from brigandage. Their 
supplies are at their very lowest ebb. 
The contributions from sympathizers 
in the United States have sunk to an 
insignificant total. A territory as great 
as that of Mexico, we read in the same 
paper, can not be protected absolutely 
from brigandage, even by an army of 
cighty thousand men. American im- 
pressions to the contrary need correc- 
tion, as do the erroneous notions based 
upon casual acts of lawlessness by 
bandits who dignify their vocation 
with the name of patriotism. And the 
Pais dismisses the same theme with 
some words of practical advice: 


“Are we to put up with the disgraceful 
prospect of enduring the tyranny of the 
numerous bands which are out destroy- 
ing property? Are we to resign ourselves 
to the humiliation of seeing thirty bandits 
led by a woman possessing themselves of 
an important estate with numerous in- 
mates, rich, well supplied with weapons 
and resources of every kind? We have 
said it before but it must be repeated: 
brigandage will not be exterminated un- 
less the owners of estates defend them- 
selves against small bands. Upon them 
devolves this useful and patriotic task. 
They should realize, in the present ex- 
tremity, that the government can not 
establish garrisons on all the estates of 
the republic at the expense of the cities, 
of the railroads and of its own stability. 
It is simply ridiculous that thirty brig- 
ands, led by a woman, should be able to 
seize an important estate. The fact, 
which is of daily occurrence, is eloquent 
and its frequent repetition is shameful. 
You, ranch-owners, it is necessary for you 
to make up your minds not to look to 
the government for assistance but to 
defend yourselves vigorously.” 


OPENING 


OF THE PALACE OF 


SOUNDING THE SLOGAN OF PEACE 


AT THE 
MPEROR WILLIAM is 


derstood in Paris to be mak- 
ing no concealment of his 
chagrin at a piece of imperti- 
nence—the phrase is from the 
Kreus-Zeitung—in which the twentieth 
universal peace congress at The Hague 
indulged at his expense. A delegate 
from London made much of the Krupp 


un- 


scandals in one of the most notable 
speeches. Armament contractors in 
other lands were not spared. But a 


French delegate supported the gentle- 
man from London in urging an inter- 
national agitation against the methods 
adopted by gun firms in extending their 
business. Thus, protests the inspired 
German organ just named, does the 
history of the peace movement repeat 
itself. The powers can not assemble 
to discuss disarmament at The Hague 
without giving the proceedings an 
anti-German twist. The mischief is 
wrought by Great Britain. That line 
of reasoning impresses the Berlin Post, 
which echoes it in other terms. In- 
deed, those German newspapers which, 
like the last named, echo bureaucratic 
opinion, are shocked at the capture of 
the movement by the enemies of the 
fatherland. A few Berlin dailies are 


see 


HOW THE LATIN TEMPERAMENT EXPRESSES ITSELF 


Here, embracing in accordance with the tradition of their race, we see 


his arms around Pascual Orozco, the 


PEACE 
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ANEW 
HAGUE 

sarcastic at the expense of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, accusing him of something 
very like disrespect to the head of 
the House of Hohenzollern. These 
sentiments had evaporated, apparently, 
when the day dawned for the actual 
opening of the palace of peace itself 
by Queen Wilhelmina. The immense 
Dutch garden by the old road to Sche- 
veningen, in which the great structure 
stands, was packed with Germans, as 
well as French, British and Dutch. 

A Proposed Internazional 
Police Navy. 


HAT especially exasperates 
official Berlin is the quest of 
peace by The Hague with 
‘ta big stick.” The conference, which 
closed just before the palace was 


opened, heard much from the vigorous 
and able young Dutchman, Professor 
van Vollenhoven of Leyden, described 
in the Berlin Post “the loudest 
friend peace has ever had.” His pet 
project is the constitution of an inter- 
national “police” squadron under a 
board of admirals chosen by various 
sovereigns. Characterized by the Man- 
chester Guardian as “fantastically in- 
genious,’ the plan impresses Berlin 


as 








IN MEXICO 


Huerta with 
occasion 


President 


arch rebel, subdued to the 
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WHAT THEY DID AT THE HAGUE WITH ANDREW CARNEGIE’S MONEY 


The amount was a million and half of dollars, the materials come from every country on 
the globe and the net result is a palace in which peace, according to the Berlin Aladderadatsch, 


may lose her terrors. 


dailies as a trap for their own country. 
Even David Starr Jordan, the most 
conspicuous delegate from the United 
States, and M. Gaston Moch, of France, 
spoke against an endorsement of the 
scheme as premature. It received no 
support from Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner, the woman delegate whose 
name is best known to the world at 
large. In the end the resolution was 
tabled. 


The Great Peace Congress 
that Is to Come. 


UMORS that the big event in 
R the pacification line—the third 

Hague conference in 1915—may 
not take place at all are pronounced 
preposterous. There will, it is con- 
ceded, be a difficulty over the program. 
The Wilhelmstrasse does not intend to 
be drawn into any submission of Ger- 
man world policy to a conference of 
the powers upon the specious pretext 
of a Hague conference. Their inti- 
mation is roundly delivered in the 
Hamburger’ Nachrichten and_ other 
champions of German might on land 
and sea. At this very moment the 
chancelleries are in correspondence, 
according to the Paris Temps, regard- 
ing the introduction of certain resolu- 
tions and the tabling of others. Any- 
thing like an awkward incident is to 
be avoided by a careful scrutiny of 
the program beforehand. Disarma- 
ment must be tabled to please Ger- 
many. Oriental grievances must be 
tabled to please the United States, 
which will not even discuss the Asiatic 
immigration question. There is dan- 
ger, according to the Débats, that the 
proceedings will be confined to the 
passage of meaningless formulas and 
harmless themes like opium. 


How the Peace Conference 
Criticizes the Powers. 


NE source of peril to the pacifist 
() idea grows out of the action 

of the peace congress at The 
Hague in discussing the war in the 
Balkans. This is the impression of 
a writer in the Figaro, who thinks 
the animadversions indiscreet. Certain 
resolutions condemned the: great pow- 
ers, which, “having obtained economic 
advantages for themselves out of the 
Turkish Empire,” were unable to agree 
to measures for the protection of the 
subject populations, and whose atti- 
tude towards the belligerents had been 
“inconsistent and changeable.” The 
belligerent states themselves were re- 
proached for “the brutality of the 
campaigns.” It was urged that the 
population of Adrianople and of Thrace 
be consulted regarding their future 
government. The lending of money to 
belligerents was denounced. The pas- 
sage of such resolutions seems to the 


Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung evidence of 
something more or less like megalo- 
mania. The peace conference, it in- 
fers, feels called upon to give laws to 
all Europe. The despatch of a com- 
mission of inquiry to the near East 
is also pronounced somewhat bold in 
the circumstances. 


A British Vindication of 
the Peace Conference 
at The Hague. 


ESTRICTED as is the scope of 
R the recent peace conference at 

The Hague—of even the great 
official gathering of 1915—the result 
has been the acceptance by the states 
represented of “salutary regulations.” 
In reminding us of this much, the 
London Telegraph notes how “within 
the lifetime of some still with us,” 
towns have been given up to sack, 
prisoners have been murdered en 
masse, “things have been done of 
which no modern army dreams.” If 
in the Balkans such things have been 
done this very year, it must be an- 
swered that the fact has placed the 
states concerned in a class apart from 
the rest of European Christendom. 
“The peace conference, again, has 
been the author, through its recom- 
mendations, of arbitration treaties to 
the number of fifty or more.” It 
was in accordance with its suggested 
scheme that the inquiry was held which 
averted war between Russia and Great 
Britain over the affair of the Dogger 
Bank. “If we turn to The Hague 
Tribunal, we find that it has accom- 
plished a mass of work which entirely 
justifies all reasonable hopes formed 
in regard to it.” It has decided many 
critical international disputes. Its 
awerds have been faithfully carried 
out. “Diplomats, for instance, re- 
member, if others do not, that it settled 
our difficulty with France over the 
Muscat dhows—a dispute involving the 
honor of a flag, the composing of 
which probably saved the infant en- 
tente cordiale from being strangled in 
its cradle.” 





TURKEY HURLS DEFIANCE AT THE 
CONCERT OF EUROPE 


HE Grand Vizier knows well 
what tremendous risks the 
Turks run in tearing up that 
treaty of London which they 
signed a few weeks ago under 
the auspices of Europe, and reoccupy- 
ing Adrianople. This information is 
given by the well-informed London 
News, which contemplates the evacua- 
tion of the ancient city and the elabo- 
rate recall of the Sultan’s forces as 
parts of a cleverly conceived panto- 
mime. Turkey seems to be evacuating 
nothing, altho she realizes that “in the 
course of things” she will have to “get 


out.” It may be by the intervention 
of the powers, concedes the pessimistic 
British organ of liberalism. It may be 
by the act of a single one among them. 
The Grand Vizier none the less spends 
the money he has borrowed in this 
“futile escapade,” on the chance of 
persuading some one power to default 
from united action. The Young Turks 
profess to have heard of an acute dif- 
ference of opinion between St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna. Never again will 
Turkey leave Adrianople, according to 
the inspired Jkdam (Constantinople), 
which gives details of a new army 
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TURKEY 


from Asia ready to fight for Islam. 
The British foreign office, through Sir 
Edward Grey, has just announced the 
expulsion of the Turks as a thing of 
the near future, “whether by financial 
distress or by intervention on the part 
of one or more of the powers.” Tur- 
key can get no money in Paris, ob- 
serves the Temps. She lingers in 
Thrace because there is no one quite 
ready to expel her. The latest Balkan 
peace has come to nothing yet. 
H with the deliberate purpose of 
arousing the dying embers of 
Moslem fanaticism, their deeds in the 
Balkans lately, declares the Paris 
Temps, deserve praise. As a result, 
Europe may find it difficult to pacify 
the craze in Constantinople for a holy 
war. The Bulgarians forced conver- 
sion to Christianity by wholesale as 
they marched from one Mohammedan 
village to another. The Mussulmans 
were arranged in groups, each receiv- 
ing a baptismal name from the saints’ 
calendar. Then an ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, approaching a group, took each 
member in turn and while, with one 
hand, he sprinkled the forehead with 
holy water, with the other he forced 
the “convert” to bite a sausage. The 
holy water symbolized baptism. The 
sausage attested a renunciation of the 
Mohammedan faith, since the Koran 
forbids the eating of pork. Male con- 
verts were forced to throw away the 
fez. The females had to walk the 
streets with the face uncovered. When 
news of these proceedings got to Con- 
stantinople, the Jkdam appealed to the 
faithful in every part of the world of 
Islam to rally to the cause of the one 
true God. If the Paris papers do not 
exaggerate the situation, the French in 
Africa and even the British in Egypt 
will have difficulty in appeasing the 
wrath of their subject populations. 


Why the Turks Ache for 
a Holy Balkan War. 
AD the Bulgars gone to work 


Atrocities by the Bulgars 
Continue Unchecked. 


HOLESALE massacre of pris- 

\) Y, oners of war, the looting of 
refugee camps, gross viola- 

tions of the terms of surrender, and 
cruelty to women and children—these 
details fill the reports of the past month 
with reference to the Bulgarian cam- 
paign in the Balkans. They are cred- 
ited by leading newspapers abroad, in- 
cluding the Paris Débats and the Lon- 
don Telegraph. The fifteen thousand 
prisoners and the five thousand civil- 
ians whom the Bulgars herded on the 
island of Seraglio had nothing to eat 
but the barks of trees and the soles of 
their shoes. This story is now a fa- 
miliar one. It seems, however, that 
when these unfortunates were perish- 
ing by hundreds, the Bulgars would not 
permit their relief by outside agencies. 


Adrianople, during its occupation by 
Ferdinand’s troops, became a shambles. 
Not only Turkish, Greek and Jewish 
inhabitants charged this, but the 
consuls in the hapless city confirm 
every tale of outrage in the reports 
of the European newspapers. What 
the women of Adrianople endured 
passes all imagination, according to 
the official reports in the files of the 
3ritish foreign office. Greek and Jew- 
ish women were violated by the Bul- 
gars without a word of reprimand from 
the commanders of the troops. Even 
Armenian girls, notwithstanding the 
attachment of their countrymen to the 
Bulgar cause, were mutilated. 


Unprintable Character of 
Bulgar Atrocities. 


WING to the terrible nature of 

the detail supplied by the con- 

sular reports of Bulgar cam- 
paigns in Thrace, it is impossible, says 
Mr. E. Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, one of 
the most distinguished of war corre- 
spondents, in the London Telegraph, to 
print instances of a certain class of 
authenticated outrage of which women 
and girls were victims. The remarka- 
ble feature of the reports is the ex- 
tent to which officers of high rank in 
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the Bulgarian army are involved. “It 
is sufficient to say that the enormities 
practised by the Bulgarian soldiers 
equal, where they do not surpass, any- 
thing that has been written in the his- 
tory of atrocities of this nature. When 
a local magistrate called the attention 
of the Bulgarian commander to some 
of these acts, he replied sarcastically 
that ‘one should not deprive a poor 
soldier of his amusements.’” General 
Veltcheff, against whom these accusa- 
tions are made, is famed as the only 
commander in the theater of war who 
permits wholesale drownings. His 
prisoners in some instances are tied to- 
gether and hurled into a river, while 
troops, lined up on the bank, fire at all 
who swim. One episode of the kind is 
vouched for by the consular investiga- 
tor in Adrianople. 





Adrianople Between the 
Bulgar and the Turks. 


DRIANOPLE, becoming articu- 
A we through its Jews, its Greeks 
and its Armenians, has addressed 

a strong plea to the powers to be con- 
tinued under Turkish rule. The rule 
of the Sultan is anything but pleasant, 


according to the Yeni Edirne, an organ 
of official opinion in the ravaged re- 
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AT THE HAGUE 


“Will the Balkan gentlemen kindly get new suits before they enter the palace of peace?” 


—Munich Simplicissimus 
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gion, but violations of women and the 
bleeding of children to death on the 
bayonets of soldiers are not its normal 
accompaniments. “They are familiar 
sights under Bulgar rule.” The mem- 
bers of the deputation from Adrianople 
to London, sent to urge the British to 
keep the Bulgar out of the land, say 
on behalf of Jew, Greek and Armenian 
that the city has been under Ottoman 
rule for six centuries, that the relation- 
ship had been humane and that Bulgar 
rule will render the town a shambles. 
However, the British foreign office 
has been committed to a policy of ex- 
pulsion for the Turk so far as Ad- 
rianople is concerned. There are, con- 
cedes the London Times, rumors of a 
new “formula,” giving the coveted city 
to Turkey. The strength of the ties 
which exist between the rest of the 
Empire and Adrianople is to the 
British paper undeniable. “Enver Bey 
and his soldiers have reoccupied ‘the 
second city of the Empire’ and proba- 
bly the diplomatists in Berlin who are 
of opinion that they can not be dis- 
lodged except by force are not far 
wrong in their surmise.” But what 
power is sufficiently interested in 
Adrianople to apply that force? The 
London daily is like the newspapers 
of Europe generally in being unable to 
answer. 


The Thracian Crisis and 
the Useless War. 

S IT not time that the European 
| press stopped delivering solemn 

lectures to Turkey? By way of 
reply to this query, the London Stand- 
ard, which propounds it, observes that 
“the four Christian states of the Bal- 
kans entered into a compact for the 
spoliation of Turkey and in pursuance 
of that aim forced on a war for which 
there was no justification.” Striking 
down a demoralized foe, they seized all 
the territory on which they could lay 
their hands. Now consider the prog- 
ress of events to the existing deadlock: 


“If they stopped short of Constantino- 
ple itself it was not the protests of the 
Chancelleries which deterred them but the 
strength of the Chatalja lines and the 
ravages of cholera. All that diplomacy 
could do was to invite them to come to 
London and enshrine their depredations 
in a treaty to which Turkey was forced 
to assent. None of the parties con- 
cerned signed the treaty willingly. Tur- 
key yielded Adrianople under threats and 
menaces; Servia, Greece, and Montene- 
gro abandoned their Adriatic and Al- 
banian pretensions under the strongest 
moral pressure. Almost before the in- 
strument was completed it was torn to 
shreds. Greece, Servia, and Montenegro 
made a league to plunder Bulgaria; Ru- 
mania announced that she intended to 
have a large slice of that country, and 
sent in her army to take it; Bulgaria, 
without waiting for further negotiations, 
made a sudden attack upon her two con- 
federates.” 


CURRENT OPINION 


THE CHINESE CYCLONE BEGINNING TO 
DRAW IN THE GREAT POWERS 


O ONE in close touch with 
affairs at Peking can make 
anything of Yuan Shi Kai’s 
announced plan to restore 
the Manchu dynasty to the 

thro:.e of China. The great Cantonese 
has been accused in the Novoye 
Vremya of St. Petersburg of ambi- 
tions of an imperial kind with refer- 
ence to his own family. He would not 
be at all likely, avers the Paris Temps, 
to talk definitely on the subject to any- 
one for publication. Nevertheless, the 
story goes that he confided his doubts 
of the stability of the republic to a 
member of the diplomatic corps and 
invited “pressure” from that body in 
the interests of the Manchus. This is 
scarcely less fantastic to the European 
newspapers than the story that he has 
a gang of hired murderers in his pay 
or the tale that he still suffers from 
the effects of the arsenic administered 
in his food by certain statesmen from 
the south. Only the most violent ef- 
forts saved his life, we read in the 
Paris Débats. The first attempt upon 
Yuan’s life in this way was made as 
long ago as last May. The most recent 
is said to have occurred a month ago. 
“The alliance of such murderers and 
desperate elements with the genuine 
republicans,” says the London Tele- 
graph, “completely alienated Yuan Shi 
Kai.” He acquired a faith in mon- 
archical institutions which may ex- 
plain his recent attitude in reference 
to the dynasty. 


Japan, Great Britain and 
the Chinese Rebels. 


ERLIN has officially endorsed 
B the action of the German com- 

mander who interfered with the 
course of the rebellion at Nanking. 
The rebels have all along shown hos- 
tility to Germany and to German in- 
terests, avers the German Deutsche 
Tageszeitung. German vessels in Chi- 
nese waters, it adds, are concerned 
exclusively with German interests, 
“which are very considerable, especia'- 
ly on the Yang-tse, where they pre- 
ponderate.” The Berlin organ sees 
furthermore in the hostility of the 
rebels the hand of Japan, but still more 
clearly British machinations. Britain, 
it says, supports Yuan Shi Kai, but in 
the Yang-tse valley she is anxious to 
cast as much odium as possible on Ger- 
many, even tho Germany pursues the 
same policy of supporting the Presi- 
dent. Britain, in influencing the rebels 
against Germany, has evidently gained 
her sinister ends, concludes the organ 
of the Jingoes. To the Vossische Zei- 
tung the episode at Nanking means 
simply that some Germans were im- 
perilled in the course of the rebel ac- 
tivities in the harbor and “the German 


fleet is prepared to do its duty in all 
parts of the world.” 


- The Japanese Land Troops 
in China’s Rebel City. 


HE siege of Nanking was pur- 

sued with such desperate courage 

all last month by both besiegers 
and besieged that the place was cap- 
tured, lost, recaptured and lost again. 
The readiness of a German force to 
interfere upon various pretexts aroused 
such resentment at Tokyo that a Jap- 
anese warship hurried to the spot. The 
course of the great powers since the 
rise of the Chinese rebellion has con- 
vinced Premier Yamamoto, says the 
London Telegraph, that Japan must 
forestall them. “Certain powers have 
begun to take action in the matter of 
concessions and advantages. Japan 
will take countervailing steps to safe- 
guard her interests and to avoid any 
pledging to foreign creditors of areas 
which are considered as falling under 
the shadow of her flag.” The naval 
commanders in far eastern waters have 
all along taken advantage of the rebel- 
lion to land troops, to intimidate local 
officials, to take possession of ports 
and to establish a basis for future in- 
demnities. Japan decided not to re- 
main a passive spectator. The rejoic- 
ing of the Nichi Nichi was interrupted 
by the assassination of a Tokyo diplo- 
matist, killed by a patriot because Jap- 
anese had been slaughtered in Nan- 
king. 


Has the Chinese Rebellion 
Really Failed? 


OR some reason, Yuan Shi Kai 
F has failed to display his charac- 

teristic energy in quelling the 
southern rebellion. He flies flags at 
Peking for victories, but his campaign 
has hung fire amazingly, declares the 
well-informed correspondent of the 
London Telegraph. “The uncertainty 
regarding the side on which the various 
provincial armies are fighting is typical 
of the whole situation, whilst the meth- 
odical circulation of false news in- 
creases the general confusion.” None 
the less, all the reports reaching this 
British observer strengthen the con- 
viction that, no matter whether the 
rebel armies disappear to-morrow, 
China will never tolerate the continu- 
ance of the present government at Pe- 
king. The official complacency of the 
month means that Yuan Shi Kai thinks 
he has one more lease of official life. 
His attitude is one of indifference to 
larger issues and to the principles in- 
volved. The approval of the foreign 
legations counts for everything. The 
new face put upon Chinese affairs by 
the military intervention of Japan at 
Nanking is the important development 
of the month. 
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Chances of the Chinese 
Republic. 

UAN SHI KAI continues to live 
Y at Peking like a medieval despot, 

locked, bolted and barred against 
intruders, with the fear of assassina- 
tion always in his thoughts. Such is 
the information transmitted from the 
capital of the Chinese Republic by that 
careful observer, G. Lowes Dickinson, 
to the London Nation. At any mo- 
ment, we read further in the piquant 
communication of this high authority, 
Yuan Shi Kai may effect a coup d’état 
and send the national assembly about 
its business. But whether he will do 
this and if so what the great Cantonese 
will do after—what his policy may be, 
in short, for the immediate or the far 
future is, as Lord Dundreary used to 
say, something no fellow can find out. 
Perhaps, conjectures the shrewd Brit- 
ish observer, Yuan Shi Kai does not 
himself know what he will do. How- 
ever, the Chinese revolution has settled 
one point. It has got rid of the Man- 
chus, as our observer inclines to think, 
disagreeing with other careful com- 
mentators who have studied the crisis 
at close range. China is to-day nom- 
inally a republic. Yuan Shi Kai re- 
joices in the title of provisional presi- 
dent. The national assembly wrestles 
with the task of providing a permanent 
constitution. Yuan, it seems, is as 
firm as ever in the resolution to retain 
power. It will be a real executive 
power, not a shadow, like that of the 
constitutional king of England. The 
Kue-ming-tang, or southern party in 


AND THE 


the assembly, wants a president with 
no power, ruling through a minis‘ry 
that wields all power. 


Yuan Shi Kai as the 
Cromwell of China. 


HATEVER the National As- 
\W sembly may decide in the way 

of the executive power, Yuan 
means to realize his autocratic dream. 
There is no doubt of that in the mind 
of the British observer whose subtle 
and well-informed analysis we accept. 
One possibility of the immediate fu- 
ture, we read, is a military dictator- 
ship; inaugurated, perhaps, by a sec- 
ond civil war. “Even the foundation 
of a Yuan dynasty is conceivable; tho 
it seems hardly likely such a dynasty 
could have a long duration without 
conceding some form of representative 
institutions in a country where all in- 
telligent people are becoming more and 
more permeated with the western doc- 
trine of self-government. On the other 
hand, a republican constitution may be 
drafted, such as Yuan would accept, 
and he may be elected the first Presi- 
dent under it. To carry this policy out 
successfully, not merely to construct a 
constitution but to make it work, will, 
of course, be a very difficult task.” It 
has been difficult in western countries 
no less than in eastern. It took France 
nearly a century before she finally set- 
tled down to the republican form of 
government; and, of course, during all 
that time critics were saying that the 
French are fundamentally incapable of 
self-government. 








GREAT BRITAIN’S LITTLE QUARREL WITH 
THE PANAMA CANAL EXPOSITION 


CALMER view of the fac- 

tors involved will convince 

American journals, the Lon- 

don Standard hopes, that in 

denouncing the British gov- 
ernment for refusing to participate in 
the Panama exposition they go too 
far and too hastily. It is too true, 
laments our London contemporary, 
that there will be no official repre- 
sentation of British commerce at the 
international celebration to be held 
in San Francisco during 1915. No im- 
posing royal commission will be ap- 
pointed to supervise the arrangements 
for a “British annex.” No grant from 
imperial funds will assist British ex- 
hibitors. The decision of the King’s 
government was only recently made 
known to Ambassador Page in Lon- 
don. Unhappily, as the British daily 
aforesaid observes, “some if not all of 
the leading American journals have in- 
vented an entirely imaginary motive” 
as the real cause of Great Britain’s 
refusal. It is not only suggested but 
asserted as a fact that his Majesty’s 
government, provoked at American 
unwillingness to refer the Panama 


tolls question to arbitration, means to 
do its best to make the San Francisco 
affair a failure. 


Defeat of a Gigantic 
National Advertise- 
° ment. 
HE London Standard protests ve- 
T_T hemently. It would scarcely be 
wider of the mark to say that 
Great Britain having been worsted at 
polo and lawn tennis can think of no 
other means of satisfying her wounded 
vanity. There are, of course, abso- 
lutely no grounds for supposing that 
the authorities concerned were influ- 
enced by the attitude of the United 
States Government towards the canal 
question, 


“All that has happened is that, in view 
of the expense and of the probability that 
no adequate advantage would be gained, 
responsible Ministers and heads of public 
departments do not deem it right that the 
State should organize a British exhibit 
at the Californian world’s fair. 

“The facts and arguments on which 
this decision is based have still to be 
made public, but it is not difficult to sur- 
mise their general bearing. Great Britain 
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has been represented at a series of inter- 
national exhibitions within the last few 
years; and very accurate calculations can 
be made both as to what the country 
would have to pay for the privilege of 
sending samples of its manufactures and 
products to San Francisco and as to the 
probable increase of British trade with 
California which might result from such 
a display. The whole question has been 
studied, and quite properly, from a busi- 
ness and commercial point of view. So 
far from seizing an opportunity to give 
expression to a’ national feeling of re- 
sentment at President Woodrow Wilson’s 
foreign policy, inasmuch as it affects 
British interests in the Panama Canal, the 
Government and the people of this coun- 
try fully share the most sanguine hopes 
that are entertained in the United States 
for the success of that magnificent un- 
dertaking. We shall be no less pleased 
if the exhibition at San Francisco, mainly 
organized to commemorate the opening of 
a new ocean highway, is worthy of the 
occasion. But we must be permitted to 
decide for ourselves whether and how far 
we can afford to share in the triumph of 
what, after all, is a gigantic national 
advertisement.” 


The House of Commons 

Takes an Interest in 

the Panama Exposition. 
N his reply to a question in the 
House of Commons last month, 
Sir Edward Grey, who conducts 
Britain’s foreign relations so self-effac- 
ingly, strove to make it clear that the 
only reason the King’s government has 
for declining participation in the 1915 
Panama Exposition is purely commer- 
cial and financial. There are, he in- 
sists, no diplomatic reasons behind the 
decision. According to the conditions 
laid down by the exhibition authori- 
ties, foreign countries taking part in 


. it must place their exhibits in a series 


of international pavilions. That would 
involve Great Britain in an expendi- 
ture of well over a million dollars. 
That, however, observes the London 
Chronicle in one of the leaders it de- 
votes to the theme, is “very obviously” 
too great a sum for Britain to spend 
on an exhibition. The ministerial pa- 
per proceeds: 


“The Foreign Office, however, gives its 
decisions with regard to exhibitions on 
political grounds, and seeing that the 
Americans are inclined to discuss the 
matter from that standpoint, the reasons 
under that head why the British Govern- 
ment should officially recognize the ex- 
hibition receive an added strength. In- 
fluential national representative commit- 
tees have been organized in the United 
States, Canada, and England to make 
arrangements for celebrating the cen- 
tenary of peace between the English- 
speaking peoples. Members of each Gov- 
ernment have associated themselves with 
the movement, and the memorials to be 
erected will have a national character. 
The San. Francisco Exhibition, happen- 
ing in the same year as the centenary of 
the Ghent Treaty, could also play some 
part in the celebrations.” 
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TRIUMPH OF REACTION AT THE COURT 
OF THE CZAR NICHOLAS II. 


ICHOLAS II. returned from 
his long pilgrimage to the 
shrines of the Romanoff 
dynasty with a mind made 
up to a “holy policy,” to an 

insistence upon the idea that Russia is 
a religious idea as well as an empire. 
This is the lesson of the Balkan wars. 
Finland will now be exterminated for 
good as a separate nation. The Jews 
will be disciplined. Such is the gist of 
newspaper comment abroad. Even the 
projected marriage between the Prince 
of Wales and the daughter of the Czar 
may be abandoned owing to the apos- 
tasy that would be required of the 
Grand Duchess. These developments 
are a source of profound satisfaction 
to that robust organ of Muscovite re- 
action, the Zemstchina, which infers 
that Russia is at last returning to her 
senses. “The Jews continue to kill our 
little children,” it adds, “bleeding them 
for hours.” The Czar himself is said 
to be wedded to the theory that ritual 
murder continues in the vicinity of 
Kieff, “innocent Christian blood being 
required by the Hassid sect for their 
rite at the Jewish Easter.” The Black 
Hundred are alleged in some European 
newspapers to be at this moment en- 
gaged in an anti-Semitic campaign 
which suggests the Middle Ages and 
has inspired constant dread of further 
pogroms in the Russian provinces. 
Old prints depicting the ritual murders 
of babes are distributed broadcast. 
The fourth Duma has had an elaborate 
discussion on the subject, the patriotic 
element there being bent upon a fur- 
ther drastic measure against the Jews. 


Finland Gets a Dose 
of Autocracy. 


INLAND is to be the first victim 
F of the emphasis just laid by the 

Czar on the policy of “a holy 
Russia.” St. Petersburg has, in fact, 
witnessed what the Manchester Guar- 
dian considers the most extraordinary 
trial that ever took place—the trial and 
condemnation of a Supreme Court of 
Justice by a lower court in a foreign 
country. The accused consisted of no 
less than twenty-four members of the 
Supreme Court of Viborg. The tri- 
bunal before which they were ar- 
raigned was the district court of St. 
Petersburg. The Finns were charged 
with violating a certain equity law, 
enacted recently by the Duma for 
Finland. This law is not regarded as 
binding by the Finns, because it was 
passed in violation of their constitu- 
tion and of the pledge to respect Fin- 
nish autonomy given by Nicholas II. 
on his accession. The prisoners were 
given a prison term of sixteen months 
and forfeited their offices. The refusal 
of the condemned to recognize the tri- 
bunal that sentenced them has set an 


example which the Finns now follow. 
Their land seems even in the censored 
despatches to be a scene of wild dis- 
order and revolt. 


Russia and France Said 
to be at Odds. 


N HIS efforts to make holier the 
| land over which he rules, the Czar 

has incidentally strengthened the 
hands of the clerical element in France. 
This idea, finding expression in the 
Paris Humanité, is based upon recent 
interchanges of courtesy between the 
Vatican and the Romanoff dynasty. 
The Pope is said to have forwarded a 
gracious message to the Czar. Nich- 
olas II. replied affably. The efforts of 
the French Premier to arrive at an 
understanding with Pius X. for the 
protection of Roman Catholics in the 
Orient is said to have been instigated 
by the foreign office in St. Petersburg. 
In a word, as the French Socialist or- 
gan hints, holy Russia is clericalizing 
the secular republic. “Poincaré is so 
anxious, as President, to placate Rus- 
sia that he would, at a word, send an 
envoy to the Pope and receive a 
Nuncio in Paris.” A section of the 
continental European press, which has 
long been throwing doubt on the 
smooth working of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, made much of these reports. 
Russia’s interests were even said to be 
clashing with those of France in the 
far East. 


Russia Objects to the 
Tone of the French 
Press. 


HAT annoys the Russian bu- 
reaucracy, where France is 


concerned, is the publication 
in certain Paris papers of details re- 
specting the policy of “holy Russia.” 
There exists a species of Junta in the 
French capital which makes a practice 
of purveying Muscovite horrors to the 
Paris dailies. One morning it will be 
a fresh massacre in the Caucasus. 
Again it may be the special legislation 
against Jews. Sometimes the popula- 
tion of Finland will appear in the wild- 
est insurrection. Everything is set 
forth maliciously and. without verifica- 
tion, according to the Golos (Mos- 
cow), an Octobrist organ. There is a 
large clerical element behind the fo, 
mentation of this discord, however, 
according to the Débats (Paris). The 
object is to give the French mind the 
impression that an anticlerical repub- 
lic is endangering the Dual Alliance— 
that alliance being the cornerstone of 
French policy abroad. That certain 
differences have cropped up between 
France and Russia of late is affirmed 
in the London Telegraph to be indis- 
putable. An uneasy suspicion that all 


is not harmony prompts some Paris 
dailies to suggest that Germany is 
playing the part of a provocative agent 
again. There have been polemics be- 
tween the dailies under official inspira- 
tion. More and more does the rest- 
lessness of the press, as the London 
News remarks, lead to comment that 
is not “good” for the dual alliance. 


Nicholas II. Causes a 
Crisis with Great 
Britain. 


HAT accentuation of the Czar’s 
T reactionary temper which attracts 

French attention is having an un- 
pleasant effect likewise in England. 
The radical press, with the London 
Chronicle at its head, tends to dis- 
cover Russian horrors. The Man- 
chester Guardian is chronically cha- 
grined by the extinction of liberty in 
Finland. The London News notes 
with surprise the progress of despotism 
in Warsaw. That brings on a sort of 
crisis in the Triple Entente which the 
London Telegraph deprecates. Nicho- 
las II. is forced by circumstances to 
incarnate a policy of holy Russia. 
Any weakness there would at least risk 
his prestige as the guardian of the 
Slav tradition. It might risk his 
throne. The Slav world is experienc- 
ing a revival of piety more intense 
than any spiritual throes since the 
accession of Michael Fedorovitch. 
Neither the French nor the English 
understand the situation. “A spirited 
stand against Russia’s aims and ac- 
tions,” notes Doctor E. J. Dillon in 
the London daily, “would involve the 
abrogation of our agreement with that 
Empire and much else that one would 
rather not contemplate.” Yet in tak- 
ing for his watchword the phrase of 
“holy Russia,” Nicholas II. strains 
both the Dual Alliance and the Triple 
Entente to the utmost. His is a policy 
of patriotism from a dynastic stand- 
point which the London Times makes 
clear: 


“In good and in evil the Romanoffs 
have been thoro Russians. Those who 
were not did not rule Russia long. The 
great Empress, not of their blood, whom 
they brought to the Throne by marriage. 
like her predecessor, the widow of Peter 
the Great, was, if possible, more Russian 
than themselves. Peter, in his ruthless- 
ness, in his duplicity, in his cynical con- 
tempt for all but material ends, in his 
steady tenacity of purpose and his un- 
erring perception of what was practicable 
and what was not, faithfully represented 
features in the Russian character of his 
time. There are deeds in his career at 
which Suetonius would have shuddered. 
Yet his letters to the woman he loved are 
almost idyllic in their playful tenderness. 
The Russian capacity for combining a soft 
and sentimental idealism with the hardest 
and most astute prosecution of dynastic 
and national aims is conspicuous in other 
members of his House.” 
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JOSEPHUS DANIELS, THE MAN WHO EDITS 
OUR NAVY DEPARTMENT 


HE Wilson Cabinet probably 

contains more newspaper men 

than were ever before assem- 

bled in a presidential Cabinet. 

Bryan used to be a reporter 
on the Omaha World-Herald, and is 
now editor and proprietor of The 
Commoner. Lane used to be a news- 
paper correspondent and became edi- 
tor of the Tacoma News. Josephus 
Daniels is the editor and proprietor of 
the Raleigh News and Observer and 
of two weeklies—the Farmer and 
Mechanic and the Weekly News and 
Observer. But whereas newspaper 
work has been an incident in the 
careers of Bryan and Lane, it has 
been the life-work of Daniels. Even 
as secretary of the navy the editorial 
habit is strong upon him, and he pso- 
ceeded at once to edit the nautical 
terms of the department. Encounter- 
ing the words port and starboard early 
in his secretarial career, he demanded 
sternly to know what they meant. Be- 
ing informed that they meant left and 
right, out came his blue pencil. “Let 
us hereafter say what we mean,” was 
his firm command, and with the full 
approval of Admiral Dewey and the 
General Board, port and starboard can, 
so far as our navy is concerned, now 
go into the dictionaries as obsolete 
words. That is what comes of having 
an editorial instinct. Lincoln and Wil- 
son, says Mr. Daniels facetiously, have 
been the only Presidents who knew ex- 
actly where to go when they chose a 
secretary of the navy. “Other Presi- 
dents have supposed that the training 
for this high office was to be found in 
law or in business or in seafaring. 
These two Presidents understood the 
real needs of the navy. They believed 
in the principle in ‘Pinafore’: 


‘Stick to your desk and never go to sea 
And you all may be rulers of the Queen’s 


so 


navee. 


They tell a story about Mr. Daniels’s 
second day in office that shows how the 
plain people have come into their own 
not only in naval language but in naval 
customs. On this second day, the new 
Secretary found himself so busy edit- 
ing the navy department that he had 
no time to go out for luncheon. So he 
sent out for something to eat. What 


he should have sent for, of course, was 
“plum duff” or, “hard tack,” or some- 
thing of that sort. What he did send 
for was a ham sandwich. Just as he 
began to eat it, one of the admirals 
was announced as making a ceremo- 
nious call upon his official superior. 
“Show him in,” said the Secretary 
promptly. “The admiral entered to pay 
his call of ceremony, in full uniform, 
including seven pounds of, gold things, 
handsomer than a circus horse. He 
couldn’t have been more flabbergasted 
if Jules Verne’s original submarine 
had torpedoed him, and Josephus 
couldn’t possibly have been less so. 
He walked over, offered the sandwich- 
less hand, exchanged the compliments 
of the occasion like a perfectly sane 
American citizen, and bowed the ad- 
miral out.” 

This incident is probably exagger- 
ated, but it illustrates the general idea 
the Washington correspondents have 
formed of Mr. Daniels’s simplicity of 
manner. But he is far from being un- 
sophisticated. He has fought many a 
hard political battle down in his native 
state of North Carolina, and has 
battled his way up to the leadership of 
the Democratic party in one of the few 
Southern states where that party has 
any competition on Election Day. He 
has been for years on the National 
Democratic Committee, and in two 
presidential campaigns he has_ had 
charge of the publicity department of 
the national campaign, the department 
which is assailed by all sorts of 
tricksters with gold-bricks to sell. He 
has had his eyeteeth cut long since 
both in local and national politics and 
can size up a bunco-steerer as quickly 
as anyone. 

Like almost every real fighter, says 
a writer in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Josephus does not look like a 
fighter at all: 


“He has a mild and kindly eye, a pleas- 
ant smile and an air of non-combativeness 
which make him seem one of the least 
ageressive of men. His voice is soft and 
low, tho he talks rapidly; and his general 
appearance,is that of a philosopher rather 
than a fighter. He talks like a Southerner, 
moves about in a quiet fashion, and has 
no other interests than politics, his paper 
and his family. He isn’t concerned par- 
ticularly about money, pays little attention 


to his dress, and has worn white socks 
since he was a boy. In the summer he 
puts on a crash suit that immediately 
wrinkles like the neck of a turtle—and 
wears that suit constantly. He looks like 
an accordion after the first few days. His 
face is serious, thoughtful and smooth- 
shaved, with deep lines at the corners of 
the mouth. His manner is pleasantly po- 
lite, and his whole aspect is that of a most 
kindly and considerate man. So he is too 
—but not when he is crusading. Then he 
cuts loose and makes pointed remarks.” 


He has done a good deal of crusad- 
ing down in North Carolina, follow- 
ing the lines laid down by William 
J. Bryan, who has been his close friend 
for many years. He has crusaded 
against the corporations, against the 
railroads, against the bosses, and 
against the liquor traffic. For criticiz- 
ing a federal judge in connection with 
his appointment of a receiver for a 
railroad, Daniels was adjudged guilty 
of contempt of court and heavily fined. 
Ile refused to pay the fine and was 
placed in the custody of a federal mar- 
shal. But local sentiment was so 
aroused that the marshal, instead of 
placing his prisoner in jail, took him 
to a room in the hotel, where he con- 
tinued to write fiery editorials of de- 
fiance, until a higher court a few days 
later released him. It transpired after- 
wards that a movement for his rescue 
by force had been organized to act in 
case Daniels was transferred from the 
hotel to the jail. The event made him 
a hero of the day and greatly increased 
his political power. 

Daniels looks like an old-fashioned 
daguerreotype, according to one ob- 
server. “His collars turn over at a low 
altitude, and he wears a black bow- 
tie of a ministerial cut. His hair is 
black, tho beginning to turn gray, and 
he keeps his glasses on a black tape. 
This contrast of black and linen-color 
is one calculated to take the eye of an 
artist; but to that is added a clean- 
shaven, serious, kindly face, deeply 
lined at the ends of the mouth. And 
the whole reminds one irresistibly of 
those fine, severe old forebears, whose 
portraits are in the little frames in 
mother’s bureau drawer and _ fasten 
with little hooks and eyes on the side.” 


-He doesn’t smoke or swear or drink 


anything stronger than grape-juice. 
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ONCE AN OCCUPANT OF 


“Cell 365” 


days by a federal marshal for alleged contempt of court. 


“CELL 365”—NOW SECRETARY OF 


was really a hotel room in which Josephus Daniels was once detained for four 


OUR NAVY 


He is a type of the new Southern 


man who is now cutting such a large figure in the official life of Washington. 


When he is at his home town of Ra- 
leigh he never carries any money to 
speak of with him, and as everybody 
knows him he buys on charge ac- 
cotints Or pays with checks. He is not 
wealthy, but he has a fairly lucrative 


newspaper and is able to satisfy the 
not expensive tastes of himself and his 
family. The first attempt he made in 
a journalistic way was when a mere 
boy in the town of Wilson, N. C.,, 
where he started the Wilson Advance, 


becoming thus a sort of Wilson ad- 
vance-guard long before Colonel Har- 
vey thought of becoming one. After a 
short time of service in Washington as 
appointment clerk under Hoke Smith, 
in Cleveland’s second administration, 
he resigned and went back to Raleigh 
to buy out the Raleigh Chronicle. 
Afterward he bought the News and 
Observer and combined the two papers 
into one, which has double the circula- 
tion and more than double the power 
of any other paper in the state. He 
had before this studied law and been 
admitted to the bar; but he never prac- 
tised law. He is a member of the 
North Carolina Peace Society and be- 
lieves the day is coming “when moral 
power alone will settle all disputes 
among the nations.” But that does not 
interfere with his views as to an “ade- 
quate” navy, large enough to be “the 
strong right arm of the Republic,” al- 
ways ready for war if it comes. And 
it was only a few days ago that Ad- 
miral Dewey declared that our navy 
was never better prepared for war than 
it is to-day. 

Of Mrs. Daniels it is said that few 
women better equipped than she for 
high social duties have ever gone to 
Washington. She is a native of Ra- 
leigh and comes of old American stock, 
being one of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Ensign Bagley, 
the first American officer to lose his 
life in the Spanish-American war, was 
her brother. She has presented four 
fine sons to her husband and one 
daughter. All the sons are living, but 
the daughter died several years ago. 


’ 


HOWARD ELLIOTT AND THE HERCULEAN 
‘TASK HE HAS UNDERTAKEN 


his usual habit, 
Mr. Howard Elliott, on the 
morning of September 1, 

lifted his 230 pounds of bone, 

muscle and sinew out of bed 

at six-thirty A. M., in his apartments 
at the Belmont, yawned, stretched him- 
self and proceeded to the bath-room. 
This was a rather momentous day 
for Mr. Elliott, the day fixed for him 
to assume the duties of president of 
one of the largest railroad systems in 
\merica—the New Haven system. He 
was rather cheery about it that morn- 
ing, as, after emerging from the bath- 
room, he proceeded to don his quiet, 
pepper-colored suit, to button on his 
turn-down collar and adjust his plain 
blue bow-tie. Despite the fact that he 
was to face, that morning, what the 
Providence Journal called “the most 
tangled transportation situation in the 
country,” he smiled to himself, whistled 
a little, and was fairly well pleased 
with fife. For if the new job pre- 
sented a very tangled situaticn. it 


OLLOWING 


also presented a shining opportunity. 
What was it the Boston Transcript 
had remarked? “There has _ rarely 
been in the history of our transporta- 
tion industry a more splendid oppor- 
tunity for constructive service and the 
rewards and satisfaction that it will 
bring.” That was it, and Mr. Elliott 
appreciated the fact more keenly than 
the Transcript writer could appreciate 
it. He felt that this new field of 
achievement was particularly appro- 
priate for him. Here in New York 
City, where one of his offices would 
be, he had been born not quite fifty- 
three years ago. In Boston another 
of his offices would be within a few 
minutes’ ride of the college—the Law- 
rence Scientific School of Harvard 
University—where he had received his 
degree as Civil Engineer. He had 
relatives all through New England, 
where this railroad ran. Had not one 
of his ancestors, John Eliot, as apostle 
to the Indians, wrought his name into 
the history of New England? 





Such may well have been Mr. EI- 
liott’s reflections that morning of Sep- 
tember first. If such they were, they 
must have been driven rudely from 
his mind when, at 7.30, he sat down 
to his breakfast and the telephone bell 
rang. It brought tragic tidings. There 
had been another disastrous wreck on 
the New Haven line. Another over- 
worked engineer had driven his pon- 
derous engine past the inadequate dan- 
ger signals, full chisel into the flimsy 
rear cars of the Bar Harbor Express, 
smashing them into kindling wood, 
killing at least a score outright, and 


maiming another score. The smile 
disappeared from Mr. Elliott’s face. 
He whistled no more that day. Nor 


the next. Nor the next after that. By 
the time he reached the general offices 
of the road at the Grand Central that 
first morning, frantic mothers and 
fathers were already gathering at the 
gates to meet what was left of the Bar 
Ijarbor Express, and piteous scenes 
were about to be enacted. When, four 














A RAILROAD 


days later, a New York Times reporter 
saw Mr. Elliott, he looked “hollow- 
eyed and worn,” and the strong shoul- 
ders were already sagging a little be- 
neath the onerous burden so tragically 
laid upon them. 

But there was resolution in the firm 
jaw as he announced his determination 
to make the New Haven road “the best 
and safest railroad in the United 
States,” and there was a flash in his 
eyes as he began to outline the plans 
already being carried out. Contracts 
had been made for more than ten mil- 
lion dollars worth of steel cars. A 
new signal system was being installed. 
Instead of having one.man as president 
and operating head of the whole sys- 
tem, there were hereafter to be, as 
soon as the by-laws could be changed, 
a president of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, another presi- 
dent of the Boston and Maine, another 
president of the network of trolley 
lines, a fourth president of the steam- 
ship lines, all subject to himself as 
chairman of the executive board of the 
whole system, but each man responsi- 
ble for the efficiency of his system and 
the discipline of the men operating it. 

To the whole industrial system of 
New England the operations of this 


man Elliott are now of vital conse- 
quence. The New Haven line is the 
backbone of that industrial system. 


There is no longer any attempt to deny 
that the line has failed rather igno- 
miniously to keep up with the progress 
in railroading as shown in other parts 
of the country. There are those who 
say that this lack of efficiency and enter- 
prise has become symptomatic of New 
England industry in general. Shel- 
tered behind the high wall of what was 
once a protective tariff and what has 
become in many respects a prohibitive 
tariff, her mills and factories have been 
handed down from father to son and 
from son to grandson, and have lost 
to some extent the courage and energy 
and initiative of a generation 
The tariff commission has told, in its 
report, of woollen mills with out-of- 
date machinery and out-of-date meth- 
ods. That a similar condition prevails 
in the New England cotton mills has 
been vigorously charged. Whether 
justified or not, the feeling is gaining 
ground in the country at large that 
New England industry in general is in 
somewhat the same plight that her 
great railway system is in, and needs 
the same sort of a shaking up that the 
railroad needs; and that the work 
which Howard Elliott has cut out be- 
fore him is much the same which many 
a captain of industry in the six states 
which form the historic northeast cor- 
ner of our nation has cut out before 
him. As a rule, the kind of transpor- 
tation system any section of country 
has is a pretty fair index of the nature 
of the whole industrial system of that 


ago. 


PRESIDENT IN 


section. Run-down railways indicate 
run-down mills and _ factories and 
farms. If New England is to be 


judged in this way, then she is sadly 
in need of a general industrial toning 
up, and the rejuvenation of the New 
Haven railway system should be the 


signal for a general rejuvenation. The 
Providence Journal may well say, 
therefore, that “so far as New Eng- 
jand is concerned, the most interest- 


ing personality within its borders at 
the present moment is that of Howard 
Elliott.” 


Whether Mr. Elliott is the man to 
lead this movement with success re- 
mains, of course, to be seen. He has 


training and he has a successful career 
behind him. He has been a railway 
man all his life. With the exception 
of a short time spent in civil engineer- 
ing for a manufacturer in Maryland, 
his entire energy has been devoted to 


“THE 


That is what the Providence Journal says of Howard Elliott, the new head of the New Haven 


MOST INTERESTING 


railway system. 


DEATH'S 
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It says that because the success or failure of Mr 
England than that of any other man in her borders. 
public confidence to a great system that seems to have lost all 
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ilreadine. le began while still 
student at Harvard, going out on his 
summer vacation to act as a rodman on 
the Burlington road. \fter gradua 
tion he took a position as clerk in the 


same road, and, glutton for 
work, so it is said, he climbed up the 
iadder rapidly. Whatever little suc 
have had,” he “has 
due to the fact that I have 
my self to one thing 


What is more, he has pretty nearly r 


being a 


cess | Savs been 
restricted 


transportation 


stricted himself to one line of trans 
portation—the Burlington system. It 
was not until 1903 that he left that 


system, having been successively audi- 
tor’s clerk, assistant auditor, 
treasurer, general freight agent, gen 
eral passenger agent, general manager 
and second vice-president. When he 
left, he took the position of president 
of the Northern 
Mellen then as he 


assistant 


Pacific, succeeding 


succeeds him now 


IN NEW ENGLAND TO-DAY” 


Elliott means more to New 
His task is to restore efficiency, safety and 
l three of these things 
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But he appears to be a newer type of 
railway president than Mellen is. The 
new light that has been dawning upon 
railway officials—and officials of other 
corporations as well—in regard to 
their relations to the public, has ap- 
parently found readier access to El- 
liott’s mind than to Mellen’s. He is 
suave and candid where Mellen is 
arrogant and secretive. “The head of 
a quasi-public corporation is a sort of 
quasi-public servant,” says Elliott, “and 
the people through whom and with 
whom he is to: work are entitled to 
know about the man and his ideas.” 
He is reputed to be a “good mixer,” 
and as president of the Northern Paci- 
fic he made a good deal out of personal 
contact not only with his own em- 
ployees but with the merchants and 
farmers and manufacturers who were 
his customers, taking a leaf out of the 
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notebook of James J. Hill in this re- 
gard. He is said to be also a fairly 
good speaker of the conversational 
rather than oratorical kind. Aside 
from his railroad work, however, he 
has not spread out much. He is an 
overseer of Harvard, a member of the 
National Archeological Society and a 
liberal patron of music; but all these 
are relations into which he has been 
more or less dragged rather than re- 
lations which he has sought. He is 
also reported to be an “ardent devotee” 
of sailing, tennis and motoring; but as 
he seldom takes a vacation, these 
pleasures have to be snatched in the 
brief intervals that his many duties 
leave him. It is safe to say that those 
intervals will be none the less brief in 
the immediate future than they have 
been in the past. 

Every responsible railroad man has 





a difficult post to fill in these days of 
federal and state regulation. He has 
to take account of many factors that 
enter into the control of his business. 
If he wishes to raise rates he must re- 
ceive the permission of the interstate 
commerce commission and, perhaps, 
several state commissions. If he 
wishes to lower wages or to make 
greater demands for service, he must 
negotiate with labor-union officials. 
If he wishes to issue new bonds he 
must reckon with the powerful bankers 
who, by their system of interlocking 
directorates, control his board of direc- 
tors and his own official life. No rail- 
way president has in these days a 
sinecure. But of all the railway offi- 
cials in America, it is doubtful if there 
is one that has a heavier task on his 
hands than that of the quiet Howard 
Elliott. 


THE BRILLIANT JEW WHO MAY BE THE NEXT 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND 


HEN Lord Robert Cecil 

arose in the House of 

Commons and accused 

Sir Rufus Isaacs of be- 

ing a gambler, it seemed 
as if the promotion of the Attorney- 
General in the Asquith ministry to the 
post of Lord Chief Justice of England 
had been made forever impossible. 
One of the greatest scandals in public 
life had been precipitated by what to 
the London Mail was the “fatal deci- 
sion” of Sir Rufus to take ten thousand 
American Marconi shares from his 
brother, Harry Isaacs. The shares 
were purchased upon a “tip” from yet 
another brother, Godfrey Isaacs. As 
Attorney-General, Sir Rufus would be 
brought into official relations’ with the 
Marconi enterprises. 

The whole Commons seemed dis- 
solved in emotion as Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
his voice trembling, confessed that he 
had done wrong. It was, he pleaded, 
an error of judgment, only. Now, as 
the London Telegraph, an opposition 
organ, says, only a character for 
probity so unassailable as that of Sir 
Rufus could have emerged without a 
stain from such an ordeal. His ex- 
planation was accepted at its face value 
because his temperament is precisely 
one to involve itself in such a humilia- 
tion. It was not that Sir Rufus lacks 
delicacy, but that he lacks cunning. 
Thus the London News. His appoint- 
ment as Lord Chief Justice has al- 
ready, we read, been decided upon. 
No British statesman ever missed ruin 
by so narrow a margin. 

The son of a Jew who made a large 


fortune in London trade, Rufus Daniel- 


Isaacs, through his promotion to cab- 
inet rank a few years since, was ad- 
mitted to that “secret junta” compris- 


ing the real British government. He 
was then attorney-general, to be sure, 
but he was the first holder of that great 
office to attain cabinet rank. Ten 
years have not passed since his first 
election to the Commons. His career 
has been such a steady defiance of 
precedent, as the London Mail re- 
marks, that only an exceptional per- 
sonality could achieve it. The basis of 
his success is “charm” in the English 
sense. Sir Rufus Isaacs is witty, but 
he never gives offense with a witticism. 
He is elegant in appearance and in 
dress without suggesting the fop. He 
spends his great wealth freely without 
a hint of ostentation. He avows the 
most democratic principles without 
seeming insincere. And now he has 
capped the’ climax of paradox by 
speculating in stocks without seeming 
to gamble. His brothers testified be- 
fore a committee that Rufus has al- 
ways been deemed the baby of the 
family, “the little pet.” 

With a flower in his buttonhole and 
a handkerchief protruding from a coat 
pocket, Sir Rufus Isaacs always makes 
a great flourish of notes when he rises 
to speak in the Commons. He never 
makes use of these notes. He is too 
witty to stick to the heads of his dis- 
course, explains the London News. He 
suggests'to our contemporary the flaw- 
less manner of the great French actor 
who interprets the heaviest part in a 
play by Paul Hervieu. His elocution 
is inoffensively theatrical just as his 
gestures are inoffensively graceful. 
That is why so few listen to what 
he says. He is too distracting as a 
spectacle. The polished shoes, the 
well-fitting clothes, the meticulous 
smoothness of the hair, the paleness of 
the refined face, the placing of a hand 


to the forehead—these make one think 
of the theater. The histrionic deport- 
ment of Sir Rufus never offends. It is 
natural to the man. He plays the part 
of Attorney-General as Beerbohm Tree 
might do Richelieu. There is emo- 
tional quality in the voice, gravity in 
the visage, a sigh to give emphasis and 
now and then a radiant smile. 

Hard work and a sweet temper have 
made Sir Rufus Isaacs a success in life, 
according to T. P. O’Connor in The 
Pall Mall. The father of Rufus had 
destined him for the fruit business. 
The boy thought of settling in the 
United States. He set out for New 
York one morning, but was stopped at 
Liverpool by the serious illness of his 
mother. Then his father sent him to 
the continent of Europe to buy goods. 
By the time he was ready to set out 
for ‘America once more he had a wife 
and a child. Mrs. Isaacs thought her 
husband should become a barrister—a 
preposterous notion, he thought. Ru- 
fus Isaacs told his wife that he was 
destitute of those qualities which alone 
bring success at the London bar. They 
compromised. He would practice for 
three years, and if failure resulted, 
take up the export business in New 
York. 

The prodigious success of the ex- 
periment is attributed by the critics of 
the Attorney-General’s career less to 
his knowledge of the law than to 
his irresistible appearance. For proof 
we are referred to the heterogeneous 
character of his practice. Ladies who 
wanted a divorce knew that he would 
win any jury’s sympathy with his won- 
derful voice. The human element in 
a case was always on his side. He 
imparted a kind of romance to the most 
prosaic plea in the very commercial 
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class of cases over which he nearly 
wept, that is, in court. He has de- 
fended great criminals as if they were 
the dead bodies of Caesar and he a 
Mark Antony. All this, we are as- 
sured by the London Mail, was art. 


T. P. insists that it was hard work. 
Rufus Isaacs arose in his barrister 
days with the dawn. He drank a cup 


of tea at five every morning. He 
studied his cases as if they were the 
face of a beloved. The habits formed 
then stick. He is fifty-three, but he 
breakfasts at seven on tea and toast 
with fruit and is in his library at eight. 
He invariably verifies a citation for 
himself, not relying upon a secretary. 
He writes out his letters in long hand, 
not dictating to a stenographer. He 
memorizes figures, never referring to 
a memorandum in public. 

Application to work, knowledge of 
the law, and diligence in his business 
do not explain the career of Sir Rufus 
to T. P., however. The secret of the 
man’s success is found in the exquisite 
sweetness of his temper. “This radi- 
ates from him in a court of law, where 
nobody has ever yet seen him excited 
or irritable or other than suave, agree- 
able and long-suffering. But the wit- 
ness who tries to palm off a shady 
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THE BRITISH. ATTORNEY-GENERAL WHO 
CONFESSED HIS SIN 
This is Sir Rufus Isaacs. He speculated in 


shares. They went up. 
volved him in wireless telegraphy 
he speculated in were Marconis. 


His official position in- 
The shares 


VENUSTIANO CARRANZA: LEADER 


LTHO the reported capture of 
the leader of the one revolu- 
tion in Mexico which boasts 
itself “constitutional” turns 
out untrue, the position of 

Venustiano Carranza was at 
accounts precarious. The mili- 
tary magnates in the capital have 
vowed to make an end of him, the 
aris Matin understands, because he 
glorifies the murdered Madero. Ca- 
rranza is politically, we read, the 
heir of Madero. He is no dreamer, 
indeed, no romanticist. The founda- 
tion of his character is a shrewdness 
that never leads him astray. He has 
a fund of humor so subtle, a tact so 
exquisitely adapted to the types of hu- 
man nature he manages and a patience 
so Oriental that to our French con- 
temporary he is quite like an Arab cadi 
of the desert or the chief of a tribe of 
Bedouins. 

The personal aspect of Don Venus- 
tiano Carranza, as he paces quietly 
among his followers stroking his ven- 
erable beard, suggests neither Mexico 
nor revolution. He is, in truth, an 
antithesis to the military type, being 
neither a good shot with the rifle nor 
an expert in guerrilla warfare. He 
incarnates the benign and_ judicial. 
“He has the serene dark eye of Moses, 
the noble port of a pontiff. His ges- 
ture is that of the bishop who blesses 


Don 
last 


faithful and heretic alike.” Among 
the peons who form his retinue---for 
Don Venustiano travels like a feudal 


prince with his court at his heels—the 
leader of the revolution has the pres- 
tige of a saint besides receiving the 
deference of a father. The source of 
his authority puzzles the European 
enlooker who describes the man in the 
Paris Débats. Carranza sits among his 
ragged followers like one of them, suf- 
fering contradiction with patience, tak- 
ing advice humbly but carrying his 
point invariably. He is the most gen- 
erous man among these rebels. He is 
the ablest. He is the bravest. So 
much they all know. He has carried 
on a great rebellion by the simple proc- 
ess of becoming the most trusted man 
in its ranks. For that reason alone 
Zapata pledged Carranza his support. 

The swarthy complexion of the rebel 
leader betrays, it seems, his Latin and 
Aztec origin. Between fifty and sixty, 
muscular, with high cheek bones and 
a broad nose, the deliberate mode of 
his speech is Teutonic rather than 
Spanish. He _ springs, nevertheless, 
from the race of the conquistadores 
and, if the family tree be acceptable 
on this point, his ancestors include a 
follower of Cortez when that soldier 
was fighting Montezuma. The Aztec 
bride of the Spanish adventurer be- 
longed to the royal house. The maj- 
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story has always been in terror of this 
easy and indulgent temper. The ques- 
tion in cross-examination comes to him 
pleasantly and politely.” He is gently 
led on until the crisis when the story 
crumbles or dissolves, no one quite 
knows why. The artistic self-restraint 
of Sir Rufus in such moments is a 
masterpiece of conduct. 

No member of the British ministry 
enjoys such favor at court as Sir 
Rufus Isaacs. With Queen Mary he 
is a prime favorite because he vindi- 
cated the honor of the crown in the 
case brought by the King against 
Mylius. Sir Rufus conducted the 
prosecution to a successful issue while 
keeping George V. out of the witness 
box. It is noticed that he dines more 
frequently at Windsor and at Buck- 
ingham Palace than ever. 

Sir Rufus Daniel Isaacs would be 
the most athletic Lord Chief Justice 
in English history. Outdoor sports 
are said in the London Throne to be 
his passion. His devotion to rowing, 
to horseback riding, to tennis, to golf 
and even to cycling explains, it seems, 
the lithe with which he 
the state of preservation which gives 
him at fifty-three the look of a man 
barely forty. 


ease moves, 


MOST 
MEXICO 


esty of his deportment on the bench 
—for Don Venustiano is a judge—and 
the grace of figure he retains to this 
very day are attributable to his ances- 
try. To the royalty of his nature must 
be ascribed likewise the comparative 
poverty of the Don. His distributions 
of food and occasionally of money 
among his followers eat up his income 
and even his capital. He owns land 
almost by the mile and his herds are 
enormous, but he no such 
wealth as Diaz boasts or the Maderos. 
When all the mortgages are paid and 
all the notes mature, Don Venustiano 
might retire with enough to live on in 
dignified ease. Bradstreet’s would rate 
him then at perhaps a hundred thou- 
sand dollars or two. This fact, for a 
man who has been so many years in 
public life in Mexico, who has been 
governor of a state, mayor of a city, 
judge of a high court, attests a per- 
fect honesty. Indeed, says the French 
paper, the probity of Venustiano Ca- 
rranza is worthy of a Brutus or a 
Washington. 

Carranza is a power, according to 
the Débats, because he knows and loves 
his people. He is of them. Europe 
has not corrupted him. His life has 
been lived with the men among whom 
he was born. He speaks no tongue 
but theirs. He is very literally flesh of 
their flesh. From his earliest youth he 


possesses 
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has herded cattle, cut down trees, pros- 
pected for minerals, eaten the native 
food. His domestic life is patriarchal] 
in a Biblical sense. His household 
comprises a thousand people at least, 
over whom his sway is gentle altho 
absolute. He measures his wealth in 
terms of kine and horses. The clothes 
he wears have been spun beneath his 
own roof. He is most at home some 
torty miles from the nearest railroad. 
Yet his interests have been intellectual. 
He has set up schools on his great 
estate. He is a patron of young Mexi- 
can poets. He has encouraged the 
establishment of newspapers. He has 
always professed a liberalism that was 


sincere. Old Porfirio Diaz called him 
dangerous. Madero made him gov- 


ernor of a big northern state. 

Knowing his people so intimately, 
Carranza never issues an order with- 
out finding local opinion behind it. He 
has tried his own followers for in- 
subordination or for crime. The pun- 
ishment decreed has been invariably 
inflicted, even to the extreme of death. 
He is too shrewd to give orders that 
will not be executed, too well versed 
in the code of native ethics to affront 
it with what must seem tyranny. He 
not, however, “orate” in the 
grand Madero manner, nor has he any 
set of such sublime principles as made 
that hapless dreamer strive for the 
amelioration of everything Mexican. 
His watchword is government by law 
and as a lawyer Carranza seems to 
rank high. He prosecuted his studies 
in the capital as a youth and practised 
his profession with success in his na- 
tive state. His one resemblance to 
Huerta consists in a weakness of the 
eyes so great as to compel the use of 
great horned glasses. The failure of 
his sight, in fact, forced Carranza to 
abandon his dream of a career at the 
bar and to take up the life of a ranch- 
man. 

Physically, Venustiano Carranza is 
something of a giant. Standing well 
over six feet in his stockings, he can 
race on horseback over a field in pur- 
suit of the wildest steer and “rope” it 
with ease. The defect of his vision 
makes markmanship impossible to him, 
but he is a very adroit fencer with the 
native sword. He has none of the 
smartness in dress which is so char- 
acteristic of the great landowners of 
Mexico. His worn old brim hangs 
loosely over his brow. Clean linen has 
long been beyond any resources the 
revolutionary movement can command. 
The Don goes about without either col- 
lar or cuffs. His trowsers need press- 
ing sadly. His manner evinces none 
of the aloofness, the conventionalized 
courtesy of the de la Barras or of the 
hacienda owners. To them, indeed, 
Carranza is “middle class,” an upstart 
from the soil at whose pretensions to 
royal descent they sneer and whose 
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Venustiano Carranza is a lawyer who hates the sight of blood, a patriarchal person of comparative 
poverty, who has never learned English and never shot a fellow creature for political reasons. 


political liberalism they flout. They 
deride him as “no soldier” and as a 
person who has never moved in the 
best society. Madero, as one grandee 
told the Débats correspondent, was at 
least a gentleman, but Carranza is 
“low.” 

Brigandage, rapine and mob law are 
so abhorrent to one of Carranza’s le- 
gal training that he has set himself the 
task of administering his revolution as 
if it were an established government. 
He succeeds in this, according to the 
French daily, because of his own in- 
stinct for order. Precise, methodical, 
punctual himself, he sets an example 
of discipline which his followers profit 
by prodigiously. He rises at day- 
break. Lists of every follower are 
gone over by the chief personally. 
The roll is called at sundown. Each 
man must give an account of himself. 
When funds run low, the men of 
wealth in the northern territory are 
politely invited to afford themselves 
the luxury of parting with cattle, 
horses, guns or money. The levy is 
thoroughly systematic and a receipt 
exempts the contributor from any 
further assessment during a _ whole 
year. The sense of justice is so strong 
in Carranza that he keeps his pledge 
on this point far better than Madero 


could when he fought against Diaz. 
Those of Carranza’s followers who do 
any levying on their own account are 
shot. 

The anomaly of Carranza’s position 
to the European dailies who study his 
character is the fact that a man of his 
administrative genius, his capacity to 
rule the worst elements and his high 
integrity should be of no use to the 
established rulers in the capital. He 
has all the qualities, we read, of a 
competent minister of the interior— 
familiarity with the native customs, 
sympathy with the peons and the con- 
fidence of the middle class which 
emerged during the long rule of Diaz. 
Carranza has the civilian point of view 
and the attitude to public affairs of the 
small property owner. He is eminently 
respectable in his private life, eschew- 
ing the bull-fight, addicting himself to 
none of the vice of the military mag- 
nate. He has diverted the attention 
of the youth of Mexico from the camp 
to the triumphs of civil life. He strove 
to found an institution for the educa- 
tion of Mexicans as civil engineers, 
but the revolutions of recent years ren- 
dered the undertaking impossible. His 
pedagogical hobby is the teaching of 
the art of reading and the science of 
numbers to the peon. 
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“THE TEMPERAMENTAL JOURNEY’—LEO DITRICHSTEIN’S 


OW much the French au- 

thors of this play, delight- 

fully rendered into English 

by Leo Ditrichstein as a 

vehicle for his acting, owe 
to Arnold Bennett’s novel “Buried 
Alive” is difficult to tell. André Ri- 
voire and Yves Mirande succeeded in 
producing “The Temperamental Jour- 
ney” in Paris fifteen months before 
Mr. Bennett produced his own drama- 
tization of his novel in London. In 
this country, too, with the aid of David 
Belasco, they got their play across the 
footlights before Winthrop Ames was 
able to stage the rival production. 
The fundamental idea in both plays is 
similar, but each is worked out in a 
manner entirely its own. In each play 
an artist supposedly dies and lives on 
unknown to see the world pay to him 
dead the homage that it denied to him 
living. Whatever may be the merits 
of the case, the newspapers hail ‘The 
Temperamental Journey” as still an- 
other great success added to Belasco’s 
long list of achievements. The play 
hardly compares in literary quality and 
psychological insight with “The Con- 


JACQUES 


DUPONT BEFORE 


WHIMSICAL PLAY 


cert,” which Mr. Ditrichstein 
adapted for himself from another 
tongue, but it is, in the words of The 
Tribune (New York), “a_ thoroly 
amusing comedy, well constructed, 
soundly and cleverly written.” 

The story is that of a young painter, 
Jacques Dupont, living near Tamburri’s 
Inn, Connecticut, whose vision is too 


also 


large to command a market. An art 
dealer, M. Dorval, who knows the 
quality of his work full well, pur- 


canvases at starvation 
The artist has 


chases his 
prices, biding his time. 


‘married a model, Delphine, who is a 


nagging, discontented wife to him and, 
incidentally, deceives him with an- 
other knight of the brush, Vernon 
Neil who, artistically as well as mor- 
ally, has fewer scruples than Dupont. 
In vain Billy Shepherd, a young com- 
poser and Dupont’s only friend, rea- 
sons with him to impress him with the 
necessity of compromising with the 
taste of the public. “Art.” replies the 
painter, “is to me as the elevation of 
the host.’ In striking contrast to Del- 
phine is Maria, who understands Du- 
pont and secretly loves him. When 


HE UNDERTAKES HIS 


TEMPERAMENTAL 


Maria, the young lady whose hands Mr. Ditrichstein as the hero of his play is so ardently pressing, is not his wife. 
eying him from the table where she is seated with his rival Vernon Neil. 


she sees his despair owing to various 
rebuffs, she remembers her own little 
savings and concocts a story of a 
stranger passing in an automobile who 
has purchased one of his pictures. 
Dupont at once orders wine and prom- 
ises to pay his bill to Tamburri. Joy- 
ously he calls Billy while she goes to 
fetch the money 

Dupont. Billy, the most 
thing has happened. I sold a 
Imagine, a stranger walked in here to- 
day. His caught sight of it. He 
fancied it, Maria the money and 
went off in his machine. 

SILLY. How much? 

Dupont. Twohundredandeighty dollars 

Bitty. What a funny figure! 

Dupont. (Thinks for a second.) 
thought it rather odd. 


wonderful 
picture 


eye 
gave 


| too 


Bitty. Which one did he buy? 

Dupont. The one that hung in the din- 
ing room. 

Bitty. What kind of a joke are you 
and Maria trying to play on me? 

Dupont. No joke that at all 

Bitty. You mean that sunset? 

Dupont. Yes. 

Bruty. That hangs in Maria’s room 

Dupont. Impossible! What are you 


talking about? 





JOURNEY 


The latter, Delphine, is meanwhile 


Billy, Dupont’s only friend, philosophically surveys the scene. 
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Bitty. I tell you I saw it this after- 
noon, Fanny went to Maria’s room to 
primp. It’s hanging over her bed. [I'll 
show it to you. (Beckons to him to come 
over to the window.) See it there. 

Dupont. (Almost voiceless.) Yes, I see 
it. 

Maria. (Enters with money, cheerily.) 
Here you are, Mr. Dupont. (Billy goes 
out. She sees the two men at the win- 
dow. Dupont turns at sound of her 
voice. As she sees the utter misery de- 
picted in his face, her heart sinks.) Let 
me explain, Mr. Dupont— 

Dupont. No explanation is needed, 
Miss Maria. 

Maria. Oh, please, please! 

Bitty. (Sees what he has done.) I am 
sorry, Miss Maria. (Exits into house.) 

TAmBurri. (Entering.) Here is da 
wine, and here is da bill. (Busies him- 
self pouring the wine.) 

Dupont. Mr. Tamburri, we'll have to 
let the bill go over until— 

TAMBuRRI. (Stops pouring, puts down 
bottle.) But you tol’ me— 

Dupont. I know, I know, Mr. Tam- 
burri, circumstances over which I have no 
control force me to use the money I 
spoke of to settle a debt of honor. 

TamBurRiI. A debt of honor! Oh, dat 
is good! Your food and lodging is dat not 
a debt of honor? 

Dupont. It is, but if you will have a 
little patience— 

TamBurri. Ah bah, patience! Your 
wife have no patience. She kick all da 
time. If you canna pay me you get out. 
( Gesture.) 

Maria. I always thought we were 
friends. 

Dupont. (Forces a smile.) We are. 

Maria. Won't you let your friend— 
(Holds out money.) 

Dupont. (Stops her with a gesture.) 
I'll take your good will for the deed. If 
that picture in there pleases you, do me 
the honor of accepting it as a souvenir 
and this one too— (Gives her the canvas 
on stage.) 

Marta. [I will, if you— 

Dupont. There is no if abeut it. 

Maria. You are angry with me. 

Dupont. No, I am not angry. I assure 
you I am not. 

Maria. Prove it. 

Dupont. Here is my hand. Thank you 
and bless you for all your kindness. 

Maria. By to-morrow, you'll be all over 
this. 

Dupont. (Staring in front of him; re- 
peats mechanically.) Yes, by to-morrow, 
I'll be all over this. 

Maria. Then good night! 

Dupont. Good-bye. 

Maria. (Goes off.) 

Dupont. (Stands still for a moment, 
then slowly starts for exit, toward water.) 


The next act takes place two weeks 
later at Dupont’s studio in New York. 
Billy is in deep mourning. Vainly his 
wife, Fanny, attempts to restore his 
spirits. Maria appears, shaken with 
grief. Delphine sheds crocodile’s tears. 
The suicide of the artist, it seems, has 
made him famous overnight. His pic- 
tures have at once found a market. 
Dorval and Prof. Babcock Roland, his 
teacher, appear as mourners. For a 
moment Billy finds himself alone on 
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the stage, when his attention is 
aroused by some one’s taking a shower- 
bath in the adjoining bathroom. And 
then, suddenly, he is confronted by 
Dupont. At first Billy takes the ap- 
parition for a ghost, but it does not 
take Dupont long to convince his 
friend that he is still with him in the 
flesh. Once in the water, it seems, 
Dupont suddenly remembered that he 
could swim. He was fished up by a 
yacht, and carried to Halifax. “Why 
didn’t you wire?” asks the indignant 
friend. “How stupid of'me! I never 
thought of that!” “You'll never 
change!” sighs Billy. 


Dupont. What’s the use of arguing 
what I could or might have done. I am 
here and that’s all there is to it. 

Bitty. And you think that settles it?. 

Dupont. What the devil do you want 
me to do. Kiss you, or go on my knees 
and beg your pardon? 

Bitty. No, but I want you to put your 
clothes on this instant and go to the first 
newspaper office and tell them you are not 
dead. 

Dupont. A lot they care whether I am 
dead or alive. 

Bitty. Don’t they? 

Dupont. Why should they? 

Bitty. Confound you, because we are 
going to cremate you at two this after- 
noon! (Dupont sipping his coffee, smiles 
at Billy over his cup.) You think I am 
fooling. (Shows him a paper.) Listen 
to this! (Gets paper. Reads.) “Dupont 
—Stephen Charles. Died August 14th, 
1910. Friends are respectfully invited to 
attend the funeral services at his late 
residence, the Sherwood Building, Tues- 
day, August 26, at 11 o'clock. 

Dupont. (Shrugs his shoulders.) Well, 
they'll have to call it off. 

SILLY. (nonplussed.) You still think 
this is a joke? 

Dupont. Joke or no joke, they can’t 
burn me alive! 

Bitty. We are not going to; we recov- 
ered your body. 

Dupont. (Becoming serious.) What 
does all this mean? You have recovered 
my body? 

Birty. Yes, a fishing-smack picked it 
up. 

Dupont. How is that possible? 

Bruty. It’s a fact, and what’s more, 
you have been completely identified. 

Dupont. By whom? 

Bitty. Delphine. 

When Delphine returns to the room 
with Neil, Dupont, fearful of harming 
his wife by the sudden shock, hides 
himself upstairs. Looking down over 
the balustrade into the studio below, 
he sees enough to convince him that 
Delphine is unfaithful to him. “How 
long has this been going on?” he asks. 
“All summer,” Billy replies. “Why 
didn’t you tell me?” “You wouldn’t 
have believed me.” “I don’t know. 
I can’t make up my mind. I didn’t 
expect this,” exclaims the distraught 
painter. Dorval and Roland, with 
funereal mien, walk into the room. 
In spite of his mournful countenance, 
Dorval has come fer reasons distinctly 
commercial. 


DELPHINE. (Deep mourning, veil, etc.) 
Oh, Mr. Dorval, I don’t know how to 
thank you—you have been perfectly won- 
derful in this hour of distress. 

DorvaL. It was my duty to look after 
the widow of my poor great friend. 

DELPHINE. (Sees Roland.) Oh, and 
you, Mr. Roland, you have come too! If 
Steve, who is above, could see you he 
would rest content. (Points upward. 
Dupont, on gallery, laughs.) 

RoLanp. (Adjusts tie.) I shall deliver 
funeral oration at the bier of my great 
deceased pupil. 

DorvaL. (To Delphine.) I have done 
my best to save you from a horde of 
petty annoyances. Now a word regarding 
Dupont’s pictures in your possession. I 
will send for them to-morrow and I will 
sell them for you, so you'll not have that 
to bother you. (Neil coughs to attract 
Delphine’s attention. Dorval looks at him 
and, annoyed, continues.) You know your 
interests will be well taken care of. 

DELPHINE. (Has caught Neil's eye, 
takes her cue from him.) You are very 
kind, Mr. Dorval, but I would like to keep 
them a little longer, they are all I have 
left of him. You understand, don’t you? 

DorvaL. Listen, Mrs. Dupont! (Neil 
coughs again.) ‘That’s a most annoying 
cough you have. Take a few of these 
lozenges. Mrs. Dupont. 

DELPHINE. Please, don’t say another 
word. I am too terribly distressed to give 
my attention to matters of business. 
(Over to Roland.) So, you are going to 
say a few words about poor Steve? 

Rotanp. I consider it a privilege. I will 
say that the place he occupied among us 
is vacant. No one will be able to fill it. 
I will say—er— (Consults paper in his 
hand.) er— (He can't find the place.) I 
will say some nice things about—that he 
was my favorite pupil. (Vernon hears.) 

DeELPHINE. I thought Vernon— 

Rotanp. (Fixes chairs.) Oh, yes, Ver- 
non too. Happily he is left to us. (They 
go on talking quietly.) 

Nem. You had better talk the matter 
over with me, Mr. Dorval. Mrs. Dupont 
has asked me to discuss the business end 
of the sale. 

DorvaL. Very good, my dear Neil— 
you are an honest man, I am an honest 
man—we won't have any trouble. 

Nem. I am sure of that. 

DorvaL. Now, these are the facts :—I 
have advanced Mrs. Dupont a considera- 
ble amount of money—you understand. I 
did not do this because I am infatuated 
with her beautiful eyes. I admire her. 
I loved Dupont, but, after all, I am a 
business man. 

NEIL. Quite so. We'll leave all senti- 
ment out of our discussion and treat this 
purely as a business proposition. 

DorvaL. Now you are talking. 

Net. If this affair concerned me—me 
only—we would quickly come to terms. 

DorvaL. (Pats him an the shoulder.) I 
know you are always amenable. 

Nem. Thank you. But in this instance 
I am called upon to safeguard the inter- 
ests of a third party, the widow of my 
best friend, who has a small fortune at 
stake. 

DorvaL. Fortune?! Oh, come on! 

Nem. Oh, yes, his pictures have in- 
creased tremendously in value on account 
of the stir his sudden and untimely death 
created. 
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Dorvat. Bosh, 
stuff and nonsense! 

DeELPHINE.  Ver- 
non is quite right. 
His canvases ought 
to bring well into 
four figures. 

DorvaL. Four fig- 
ures? Do you want 
to buy mine? I 
have quite a num- 
ber. 

Net. Why, yes, 
we'll take them off 
your hands. 

Dorvat. (Eva- 
sively.) Iadmit that 
people suddenly dis- 
covered that he had 


considerable talent, 
but— 

DELPHINE. My 
dear Mr. Dorval, 


one of the most no- 
ted art critics in an 
article in one of 
to-day’s papers pro- 


nounced him _ the 
greatest landscape 
painter of all times. 

DorvaL. I know. 

Neit. You read it? 

DorvaL. I inspired it. Don’t ask how 
much it cost me. 

Neit and  DELPHINE. ( Together.) 
You?! 


DorvaL. My dear Mrs. Dupont, give the 
dead man his due. He was a fine artist, his 
‘suicide attracted a great deal of attention. 
This would have been a nine days’ won- 
der and after that nobody would have 
thought any more about him, had it not 
been for me. 

DELPHINE. I don’t understand. 

DorvaL. I employed a press agent and 
in that way kept the matter alive. 

DELPHINE. I appreciate all you have 
done, but— 

Fanny. I beg your pardon, they are 
waiting downstairs. 

DELPHINE. One moment, my dear— 
(To Nei.) What was I going to say? 

NeiLt. We appreciate all you have done, 
but now that it is done, we want to take 
advantage of the opportunity and get all 
the money we can. 

DorvaL. Of course we want to. (Points 
io himself.) 
New. | 

widow. 

DELPHINE. You are not going to try 
to get the best of the poor widow? 

DorvaL. Not at all, dear lady. Live 
and let live, that is my motto. (Dupont 
throws up his hands.) But if you stick 
to your exaggerated notions— 

FANNY. (From window.) The clergy- 
man is getting out of his carriage. 

DorvaL. One moment, dear lady—(Fan- 
ny and Billy throw up their hands in dis- 
gust.) This sale needs handling, expert 
handling. 

DELPHINE. Now let 
point, what share—? 

_ Fanny. Mrs. Dupont, they are wait- 
ing. 

DELPHINE. (Jrritably.) One moment, 
my dear! Er—tell them I fainted. 


mean we—er—that is—the 


us come to the 


Dorvat. I ask nothing but what you 
call fair. 
Bitty. I think it is positively indecent 


RETURNS FROM 





“REST IN PEACE- 


UNTIL I COME” 


Jacques Dupont, watching his own funeral, reads the touching inscription on the wreath procured 


by his wife. 


to haggle over the belongings of poor 
Steve before he is in his grave—it is an 
outrage! 
DELPHINE. 
bark at me so. 
31LLy. I am disgusted. 
DELPHINE. (To Neil.) 
straight? (Neil nods.) 
(Turning to Dorval.) We'll see vou to- 
morrow. (Throws her veil over her face 
and begins to moan as she passes out—all 


Lat Billy follow her.) 


I’m coming. You needn't 


Is my hat on 
Open the door! 


The last act plays three years later 
at Billy Shepherd’s residence in New 
York. Dupont, disguised as a collec- 
tor, is negotiating a sale of thirty of 
his paintings with the aid of Billy 
Maria appears with her two pictures 
which, however, she is unwilling to 


sell. Delphine, who has married Neil, 
brings six new _ canvases. Dorval 
comes to inspect the collection. There 


is some discussion as to the genuine- 
ness of the pictures brought by Del- 
phine. All appeal to Dorval as an ex- 
pert. While he is examining the col- 
lection, Dupont, who has held himself 
in the background but who has wit- 
nessed all that happens, can no longer 
control his anger. 


Dupont. Where is Maria? 

Bitty. In there. (Points.) 

Dupont. I am going in, too! 

Bitty. For heaven’s sake, control your- 
self— (Between them they bring him 
back.) 

Dupont. I owe it to my memory. 

Fanny. I beg of you. 

Dupont. Do they think because I’m 


dead I have no rights? 


FANNY. Let Billy go in. 

Duront. No, no, I must face them my- 
self. 

Fanny. Mr. Dupont! 

Dupont. I must tell these ghosts what 


I think of them. (Turns again.) 


THE 
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BILLY (Turny 
him back Fann 
grabs him.) Have 
you taken leave of 

your senses? 

DuPONT The 
won't even let m 
rest in my grave 

Bury. Do 
want to ruin your 
sale? 

DuPont. What 
has that got to do 
with the sale? 

Bitty. The thirty 
canvases of the dead 
Dupont will bring 
anywhere from 
150,000 to 200,000 
dollars—show your- 
self and you cut 
that sum in half. 

Fanny. Billy is 
right. 

Bitty. They are 
coming. (To Du- 
pont.) Go back to 


your cage. 
DUPONT VI hee 
damned if I do 
Brry. (Pushing 
him towards the door.) Hear what Dor 
val has to say before committing yout 


self. I’m no fortune teller. (Pushes Du 
pont into room.) 
Dupont. I’m sick of all this humbug! 


(Dorval enters, followed by Maria who 
carries her two pictures, and Neil, who 
carries his.) 

Fanny. (Who can’t contain herself.) 
Well, Mr. Dorval? 

DorvaL. (Who has methodically fo 
his specs, pockets them.) Well— 

Bitty. What is your opinion? 

DorvaL. My opinion is—that the thirt; 
pictures composing the Lenoir collection 


dea 


are very fine canvases. 
(Bitty, Maria, Fanny relieved, a broad 


“Ah” of delight escapes them.) 
Net. (Depressed.) Ah! 
DorvaAL. These canvases are executed 
with a boldness and artistic freedom 


which the late Mr. Dupont might have 


achieved had he lived— 


Aut. Ah! 

DorvaL. —but they have no market 
value. 

ALL. What? 

Bitty. I don’t follow you! 

Fanny. What are your conclusions 
based on? \ 

DorvaL. My dear lady, dead men paint 


no pictures. The late Mr. Dupont died 
August 14th, 1910— 

OmNeEs. Yes 

DorvaL. (Slowly, deliberately.) The 
thirty pictures in there are stamped by the 


canvas maker IQI1I-I912— (Pause.) As 
tc the pictures belonging to Mrs. Neil 
they must be Dupont’s because his 


widow says so and because the stamps on 
the canvases bear her out, altho they are 
poor examples of the artist’s 
skill. (To Maria.) For the two pictures 
in your possession, Madame, If offer you 
10,000 dollars. 


deceased 


Marta. No! 

DorvAL. 12,000? 

Maria. No! no! 
DorVAL. 15,000? 

Maria. No! No! No!! 
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Dupont. (Unable to contain himself, 
rushes into the room.) And those are 
the two pictures you wouldn’t give me 
twenty-five dollars for at a time when I 
didn’t know where to put my head! 

New. (Horrified.) The Lord have 
mercy on us! 

Dorval, (Aghast.) Good God! 

New. (Rousing himself from his stu- 
por.) You are not dead? 

Dupont. Do I look like a corpse? 

Dorvau. If he is he is in a fine state 
of preservation. (Rises, crosses.) Well, 
how long ar< you going to be with us this 
time? 

Dupont. Just long enough to wind up 
my affairs here. 

DorvaL. I hope to see you again be- 
fore you go again. 

Dupont. I'll see you at your store of 
business to-morrow. 

DorvaL. Ladies, gentlemen! 

New. Will you explain? 

Dupont. You ask me to explain—you 
—Vernon Neil? 

Nem. Well, it seems to me— 

Dupont. Very well, I will explain. 
That you have deceived me during my 
lifetime, that you have married my wife 
after my death, that I forgive you. You 
are punished for it. But that you have 
helped yourself to my brushes and stuck 
my name to those things— (Jndicating 
paintings) that I am going to call you to 
account for! 

New. Listen! 

Dupont. You stole my wife’s affection 
and now you want to rob me of the glory 
posterity has bestowed upon me! Dead 
or alive, I find you in my way!! 

Nem. I swear to you— 

Dupont. Don’t add perjury to all your 
other indecencies! 

Nem. Whoever told you— 


(Exits.) 
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Dupont. Nobody told me! I heard 
with my own ears and I saw with my own 
eyes. (Pointing to pictures.) This farce 
is at an end! 

Nem. Which one? The farce you 
played upon the world for three years? 
Be careful! You may be called to ac- 
count for that! 

Dupont. By whom? 

Neit. By the world. 

Dupont. What do I care for the world? 
What has it ever done for me? Oh, yes, 
it gave me a decent funeral. True—that’s 
more than most of us get. 

Net. Wait! 

Dupont. For what? 

NeiL. For the verdict. 

Dupont. I'll do so with a clear con- 
science. What crime have I committed? 
I had a moment of despondency, because 
the world wanted none of me. Dejected, 
depressed I was, I voted my life a failure 
and disappeared. I thought better of it, 
and came back. What had happened 
meanwhile? My wife, instigated by you, 
had gone to New London to identify the 
corpse of a poor devil for mine. Charmed 
by your blandishments she could not get 
rid of me quickly enough. I saw how 
matters stood and decided to remain what 
you all desired me to be—dead. 

New. That’s a fine bluff! 

Dupont. Bluff? 

New. Yes, bluff. Your unknown 
talents were in need of a stunt to get 
you into the limelight. My compliments 
—it was a stroke of genius! 

Dupont. Who got the benefit of the 
stunt? You!! I went away as poor as a 
church-mouse— 

New. (To Dupont.) You had the best 
of it at that— 

Dupont. That admission from you 
after three years of connubial bliss? 





Vernon Neil, that almost makes up for all 
the hardships I had to go through. 

New. Whatever I have done, I have 
paid for it. From the day I became the 
husband of your widow, I completely lost 
my identity. I am nothing. Those who 
come to my house, come to see the widow 
Dupont, or to find out if by chance I have 
another Dupont for sale. My son’s name 
is Dupont, and so it goes. Dupont here. 
Dupont there.. I am sick of it! (Dupont 
laughs.) 

DELPHINE. (Who has come in the scene 
earlier.) Ingrate! (Turning toward Du- 
pont, she opens her arms.) Steve!! 

Dupont. (Steps back.) Please, Ma- 
dame, consider the feelings of your hus- 
band. 

DELPHINE. Steve dear, I have been true 
to your memory. 

Dupont. I know how true you have 
been—Mrs. Neil. 

New. (Curtly.) What's to be done? 

Dupont. (Shakes his head in answer.) 
I understand that you have a son? (Neil 
and Delphine nod guiltily, their eyes 
seek the ground.) You named him 
after me. (They nod.) Very well! 
(Neither of them give any sign of con- 
sent. To Delphine.) IU settle the pro- 
ceeds of the sale if you consent to give 
me my freedom. You, Vernon Neil, put 
your name to those masterpieces over 
there. That’s all they are worth. The 
rest I leave to your conscience. (He 
joins Maria.) 

Maria puts her hands into his. “The 
world wanted none of me,” exclaims 
Dupont, “now I want none of the 
world. There is a little place beyond 
the sea, just big enough for two. It 
will be ready and waiting for you 
when I am free.” 


OPERA AS AN EXPRESSION OF OUR 
BARBARIC EXTRAVAGANCE 


SUM of six hyndred million 

dollars is spent annually by 

the people of the United 

States for music. This is 

the estimate recently made 
by John C. Freund, editor of Musical 
America. Another writer points out 
that the money expended on music is 
three times as much as we spend on 
our army and navy, three times as 
much as our postal service costs, 
three times as much as the value of 
the woolen industry, of all agricul- 
tural instruments, or of the potato 
crop! Even the swollen liquor bill 
seems thin by comparison. If this 
estimate indicates that music is essen- 
tial to the happiness of the American 
public, it indicates as well, Elliott 
Flower points out in the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, an appalling waste and an 
extravagance expressive of a lack of 
education and misdirected apprecia- 
tion upon the part of the public. Mr. 
Flower quotes an investigator who 
has compared the situation in Europe 
and America: 


“People abroad are getting far more, 
musically, than we are, at a wonderfully 
lower cost. As an illustration: The art- 
ists who are brought to America to enter- 
tain us receive but a fraction of the 
amount at home that is paid them here. 
The highest salaried player in the opera 
orchestra of Vienna receives but $720 per 
year. The highest amount received by 
any member of the Royal Orchestra of 
Berlin is $1,250 per year. Chorus singers 
in Paris average but $300 per year. The 
maximum salary paid the prima donna 
or the tenor is $1,500 or $1,600 a month. 
When they come here they receive as 
high as $3,000 a performance. 

“Who pays singers like Caruso, Melba, 
Tettrazini $3,000 for one single evening’s 
work? Surely not their managers, who 
also make a big profit on these singers. 
No, you and I pay this sum at $2, $3, $5 
or more per head. There are 133 Amer- 
ican artists who get $250 to $2,000 for an 
evening’s performance in this country.” 


No less than three new organiza- 
tions have been formed for the pres- 
entation of opera in this country and 
Canada during the coming season. 


The redoubtable Oscar Hammerstein 
has announced the opening of a new 
opera house in New York during No- 
vember. Mr. Hammerstein—not a dis- 
interested commentator—is firmly con- 
vinced that opera cannot be presented 
cheaply, and has characterized the ef- 
forts of the City Club to give opera 
in English at the Century Opera 
House—formerly the New Theater— 
at two-dollar prices as an “insult to 
the musical standard of our popula- 
tion.” However, says the New York 
Sun, in an editorial, the populariza- 
tion of opera at the Century will elim- 
inate the old, familiar charge “that 
opera here is merely an aristocratic 
diversion forbidden by its high cost 
and social circumstances to the mass 
of the people.” The Sun further 
elucidates the situation: 


“The capitals of the Continent have 
their opera houses of secondary social and 
artistic importance, but of great advantage 
to the people to whom access to the fore- 
most operatic theaters is practically im- 
possible on account of the expense. Vienna, 
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ARE WE GET 


Paris, Berlin and Milan have their various 
operatic theaters which appeal to a public 
just as appreciative as that which flocks 
tc the Imperial Opera House, the Opéra 
or the Opéra Comique, the Royal Opera 
House or the Teatro della Scala. Hitherto 
New York has, with the exception of a 
few seasons, been altogether dependent on 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Because 
that institution happened to be supplied 
with the finest artists in the world and is 
the center of social and musical interest 
of this country it has always been easy 
to say that there was in reality no opera 
house in this city intended for the en- 
joyment of those music lovers who, apart 
from the appeal of fashion and the names 
of great singers, could indulge their taste 
for opera only at moderate prices.” 


Another investigator of musical con- 
ditions in America claims that opera is 
suffering from “primadonnitis,” a dis- 
ease resulting from the overbearing 
tyranny of prima donna singers, both 
male and female. Opera scores and 
librettos are butchered and murdered 
to suit the whims of these singers, and 
the music lover becomes acutely aware 
of the symptoms of the disease by the 
exorbitant prices he must pay to hear 
the over-advertized “prima donna.” 

“Primadonnitis” will be eliminated 
from the popular opera at the Century 








WITH THE CANADIAN COMPANY 


Madame Gerville-Reache, one of the world’s 
greatest contraltos, is to be a member of the 
National Opera Company of Canada, which will 
extend the field of opera in the United States 
and Canada. 


TING OUR MONEY’S WORTH 























A CHAMPION OF AMERICAN SINGERS 

Lois Ewell, a prima donna of the new Century 
Opera, believes that opera is sung better in this 
country than anywhere else. 


and from the new National Opera 
Company of Canada, which will ap- 
pear in a number of American cities 
as well as in Montreal. According to 
the plans of Max Rabinoff, managing 
director of the new company, a high 
artistic level is to be sought in the 
production of opera rather than the 
exploitation of individual singers at 
the expense of artistic unity. 

That such a change in the presenta- 
tion of modern opera is due is the 
claim of Hiram K. Moderwell in the 
Harvard Musical Review. Mr. Moder- 
well describes opera as “a doubtful, ex- 
travagant and caste-making art.’ He 
indicts it in the following fashion: 


“Opera has found its means of making 
its occasional excellences seem much more 
excellent, and its poverty seem riches. 
Put a man in a dark room and ask him 
to focus his eyes for a long period of 
time on a light spot and you produce in 
him a species of hypnosis, an extreme 
passivity, amenability to all suggestions, 
even the most foolish, and increased nerv- 
ous sensitiveness. 

“Then add to this state—which is that 
produced in the opera house—the power 
of sound, the power of mere musical 
sound, and he becomes emotional and 
childlike, an animal quite different from 
normal man, with a different psychology 
and a different set of moral standards. 

“For, let a modern orchestra play a pure 
triad—only one—with its vibrating yellow 
violin tones, the shimmering white of its 
wood, the blazing red which its brass can 
make visible, the narcotic quivering of 
the harp, and the barbarous rumble of the 
tympani—one chord only, and people are 
in a state where they cannot discern be- 
tween their right hand and their left, 
where a papier-maché dragon is terrify- 
ing, and prostitution beautiful. It is a 
neuropathic state. 

“We are thus not often in a state to 
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realize the actual poverty of the message 
which opera brings. But does it need a 


detailed analysis? Surely we have all, 


while sitting through an opera, waked up 
suddenly to realize that the singing was 
bad; that the story was absurd; that act 
ing didn't exist; that the music was in- 
comprehensible; that the costumes were 
in wretched taste 


or twice sighed at the flashy vulgarity of 


Surely, we have once 


our opera house itself, and felt a sinking 
of the heart at the unvarying splendor of 
the gowns on the first floor.’ 

From the standpoint of the econo- 
mist and the sociologist as well, Mr. 
Moderwell believes that the prestige 
enjoyed by the opera in America 
should be abolished. He says: “While 
opera is by no means accessible to all, 
it is in a very real sense supported by 
some of the bread line. The seam- 
stress working for months at $4 a week 
on the costumes for a single scene, all 
the hacks of musicians who do the 
great necessary mechanical work, the 
stage hands working feverishly be- 
tween the acts, and the thousands of 
poor (and often worthless) music 
students struggling on somebody’s 
sacrifice to reach the alluring top—all 
these are organic and ignoble parts of 
the blazing institution of opera.” 





OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


Kathleen Howard, an American contralto who 
has been eminently successful in Europe, is no 
a member of the Century Opera, where the 
‘tstar’’ system has been abolished and excellence 


of the ensemble is the aim of the directors. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


THE RISING TIDE OF REALISM IN THE 


HERE are cycles in the de- 
velopment of the drama just 
as there are cycles in the 
development of individual 
playwrights. The youthful 
romantic period is usually followed by 
a realistic reaction. Realism again, as 
in Germany and France, leads eventu- 
ally to mysticism. The American dra- 
ma has evidently entered upon its most 
realistic period. Our playwrights at- 
tempt to reveal life as it is, but, instead 
of seeing it steadily and whole, they 
concentrate their attention upon its 
most unpleasant aspects. The reports 
of vice commissions have colored our 
fiction for the last few years. Is it 
surprizing, then, to see them appear in 
the drama? “The Lure,” “The Fight,” 
“The Traffic,” “Any Night,” “Tiger,” 
glow with the radiance of the Red- 
Light Districts. Our authors, by a 
sudden swing of the pendulum of 
convention, outdare continental play- 
wrights in realistic portraiture. 

The process of the theater from the 
pseudo-realism of such a play as “Jim 
the Penman” down to the exaggerated 
realism of modern pieces like “The 
Lure,” remarks Frederic Hatton in the 
Chicago Evening Post, is a fascinating 
study for one interested in the modern 
evolution of the playhouse. We once 
thought that plays of “The Lion and 
the Mouse” stripe represented a return 
to realism, when in fact they were just 
as theatrical and machine-made as any 
of the old Sardou and Scribe school 
which, the writer goes on to say, rep- 
resented for a time dramatic pioneer- 
ing as compared with the old classic 
régime of the French. We _ have 
reached a day, however, when there is 
very little left which mdy not be put 
on the stage. One may go to any 
length if, by a speech, a forced climax 
or a wrenched ending, the play can be 
bent to the high cause of reform. The 
result, Mr. Haddon thinks, is some 
very good purpose and an equal 
amount of bad art. 


“Tf our pious but thrifty young play- 
wrights would write with the mental 
sensibility of a Theodore Dreiser, for in- 
stance, we would not object to the con- 
temporary widening of the proscenium 
opening to hold the whole world and all its 
good and all its bad, but chiefly its bad. 
But whipping life into line behind an 
arbitrary idea is not writing with the in- 
tellectual frankness of a Dreiser. It is 
faking, cheating and misrepresenting, just 
as wrong ‘n an artistic way as the evils 
which the young crusaders so thriftily 
attack in the theater.” 


In at least five recent plays the cru- 
cial scene is laid in a bawdy house. In 
“Any Night” a father, lured drunk into 
a house of assignation, finds his own 
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daughter in the arms of a lover. In 
“The Lure,” a lover surprizes his in- 
amorata in a house of ill fame in the 
characteristic costume of the profes- 
sion. In “The Traffic,” produced in 
San Francisco, a girl rescues her sister 
from a brothel. In “Tiger,” a product 
of the Harvard school of drama, 
shortly to be produced, a father bent 
on adventure, meets his own daughter 
imprisoned by the Scarlet Militia. 
Bayard Veiller, author of “Within 
the Law,” in his thrilling play, “The 
Fight,” goes a step still further toward 
the unpleasant. The details of the 
brothel, as Rennold Wolf remarks in 
the New York Telegraph, are spread 
out in disgusting, nauseating manner, 
and the climax is not reached until 
the loathsome crime of incest is almost 
accomplished. “The Lure” has a seri- 
ous purpose. Men of the stamp of Dis- 
trict Attorney Whitman point to the 
play as a lesson. The portrait of the 
cadet is perfect of its kind. The play- 
wright brings out the full horror of 
the situation. There is no gloating 
over the prurient, and no one can 
accuse the author, Mr. Scarborough, 
of painting an attractive picture of the 
brothel or its inmates, in the follow- 
ing scene between the cadet, the 
Madame and her secret partner, the 
politician: 


Kate. Another one of the girls com- 
mitted suicide an hour ago. 


Captain. Another? Two in a month, 
eh? 

Kate. Yes. 

Captain. Humph—we'd better take an 


undertaker in partnership with us. 

Kate. Anda Coroner. (He looks at 
her quickly.) 

Captain. Why? 

Kate. To keep him from asking too 
many questions. 

Captain. What? 

Kate. Or giving out too much in- 
formation. (He becomes grave.) 

Captain. Any funny business about 
the—suicide? 

Kate. No—not the way you mean. 

Captain. How did she do it? 

Kate. Opened a gas-jet. 

Captain. Which one was she? 

Kate. You never saw her—young girl 
Paul got the other day. Fine family and 
all that. Had to marry her to get her. 
When he got her here and told her in 
plain English what she was up against— 
oh, she fainted. 

CapTaIN. I guess so. 

Kate. When she came to, she fought 
like a little devil to get out. 

Captain. Paul beat her up? 

Kate. Oh, we was easy with her as 
possible, took her clothes away and locked 
her upstairs. 

CapTain. Feed her? 

Kate. No, but she didn’t actually suf- 
fer. Only for three days. 

Captain. That’s good. 


Kate. I went up there about one 
o'clock and tried to make her see the only 
way she could do was to submit, but she 
just sulked, wouldn’t talk at all. Paul 
went up there an hour ago and found her 
lying on the floor dead—with the gas-jet 
wide open. 

Captain. Hump! 
things is always disagreeable. 
rupts him significantly.) 

Kate. Wait. (Going up to table, picks 
up newspaper and reads.) This evening’s 
paper: Banker’s daughter missing—spe- 
cial from Springfield—the police of all 
cities have been notified to search for 
Charlotte Baker—daughter of Robert 
Baker, cashier of the Mutual Bank, who 
disappeared from her home five days ago. 
(Captain groans.) 

Captain. Kate! (Snatches paper from 
her hand. She nods.) 

Kate. Yes, it’s Charlotte Baker. 

CapTaIn. Good God! The Captain of 
this precinct has had three telegrams to- 
day from the Chief of Police of her town. 
They are burning the wires up hunting 
for her. Big rewards! Every detective 
agency will be on the case. The Federal 
officers will get on it, too. 


That’s bad. Them 
(She inter- 





Kate. Well. 

Captain. Who knows about it? 

Kate. Only Paul, me and Carrie. 

Captain. None of the otner girls? 

Kate. Of course not. 

Captain. Good. 

Kate. It would ruin business to-night 
if they knew. 

Captain. You haven’t notified the 
Coroner? 

Kate. I left that for you to do. (He 
crushes paper and throws it up.) 

Captain. Where is Paul? 

Kate. Playing the piano out front. 

Captain. Get him in here. (Carrie 
enters the door bearing tray with ab- 
sinthe.) 

CarriE. Here’s your absinthe, Miss 
Kate. Anything else? 

Kate. No. Oh, Paul! (The sound of 
lively ragtime is heard through the open 
door.) 

Paut. (Off stage.) Yes. 

Kate. Come here. (Kate stands at 


door waiting, holding it partially ajar, as 
the Cadet, called “Paul,” enters. He is 
a young man about 25; he is indolently 
smoking a cigaret, and has thoroly at home 
and bored manner. He is fashionably 
tho a trifle flashily dressed. He is well 
kept and manicured. He greets Captain 
familiarly.) 


Pau. Hello, Jim. 

CapTaIn. (Gases at Paul and replies 
with sarcasm.) You take things pretty 
easy. 

Paut. Why not? 

Captain. For a fellow that’s skating 


on such thin ice. 
Pau. Oh, you mean about the kid up- 
stairs? 
Captain. That’s what I mean. 
Pau. Tough luck, ain’t it? 
didn’t believe she’d kill herself. 
Captain. Did she? 
Paut. You think I did it? 
Captain. I’m trying to find out. 


But I 














Pau. I guess not. She'd have been 
worth a hundred a week to me, easy. 

Captain. Did you beat her up? 

PauL. Just enough to make her quit 
fighting. 

Captain. How did you get her? 

Pau. Oh, scouting around Springfield, 
saw her and she made a hit with me. 
Found out who she was. 


Captain. Banker’s daughter, eh? 

Pau. That didn’t make any difference 
to me. 

Captain. (Looks him in the eye.) You 


may wish it had. 

Paut. Found out the church she went 
to and got a regular introduction by her 
Sunday-school teacher at a church so- 
ciable. You know them affairs they have 
at small town churches where everybody 
gets an even break. Told her my father 
was a banker too. 

Captain. How did you get her here? 

Pau. She fell for me—feil in love 
with me, like they all do. 

Captain. God! 

Pau. Said she was lonesome—couldn’t 
live without me—and agreed to elope. 

Captain. Did her father see you? 

Paut. Once. Made a hit with the old 
gent, too. 

Captain. Can he put it on you? 

Paut. Say, don’t you think I have 
sense enough to blind my own trail? 

Captain. You married her? 

Paut. Yes. (Laughs.) I married her 
—on a last year’s revenue license. Big 
Jacobs performed the ceremony and a 
couple of Chicago dips were the witnesses. 
Say, you make me tired. If they put it 
on me, I let you put a bib on me and go 
back to kindergarten. 

CapTAINn. If they do put it on you, you 
won't like the kindergarten you'd go to. 

Pau. But I'll have a big politician 
along to keep me from getting lonesome. 

Captain. None of that. 

Kate, raul! 

Pau. It goes. 

Kate. Stop that sort of talk. (Paul 
shrugs his shoulders indifferently, picks up 
another cigaret from table and lights it.) 


The New York critics, on the whole, 


EVOLVING A NEW SCENIC 
have indorsed the Scarborough play. 
But the Veiller play, which, as Alan 
Dale remarks, reaches the limit of 
audacity, was too much for them. A 
revulsion of feeling set in which 
probably will lead to the suppression 
of the play and of other plays of its 
ik. The Herald, The Times, The 
World, not usually squeamish, call 
upon the police to interfere with the 
plays in question, especially three 
more plays of a similar trend are wait- 
ing for an opening in New York. We 
are now, renrarks the Evening Post, 
witnessing a competitive struggle in 
the theater, tending toward the sur- 
vival of the nastiest. 


as 


“None of the factors that serve to ex- 
cuse, partially or totally, the introduction 
into art of what is ugly or revolting enter 
into the present case. Not all of us ad- 
mit that high purpose or sincerity is suffi- 
cient excuse for any treatment of any 
theme that the artist may feel impelled 
to undertake; but a great many do hold 
that opinion. Not all of us admit that the 
claims of art, for its own sake, absolve 
its practitioners from the established re- 
straints of decency and the recognized 
laws of beauty; yet there are a great many 
people who do say so. But what question 
is there, in the present invasion of the 
stage by the cesspool exploiters, of either 
high purpose and sincerity or high art? 
Brieux and Shaw, and Gorky before them, 
have the standing of belligerents against 
society. They have made it their mission 
to instruct or shock into self-examination 
the supporters of a social order whose 
basic ideas they detest or pity. Whatever 
may be said about the sincerity of one 
who seems the least sincere of these lead- 
ers of revolt—Bernard Shaw—the fact re- 
mains that well through middle age he did 
not commit violence upon the public for 
profit. For this reason there is a vast 
difference between the significance of a 
production like ‘Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion,’ arid the foul material that is being 
shovelled on the stage to-day by the native 
dramatists. The thing is so obviously 
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done for profit, and so obviously done in 
disregard both of the truth of life and 
the truth of art. What we have ts neither 
satire as with Shaw, not exhortation as 
with Brieux, wild wrath as with 
Gorky, nor the profound sense of the pity 
and terror of life as with Flaubert. It is 
just a trafficking in filth.” 


nor 


Don Marquis, in The Evening Sun, 
rushes to the defence of the indicted 
playwrights. “The Lure” and “The 
Fight,” he remarks, are being attacked 
on the ground that they are calcu- 
lated to debase public morals. Musical 
comedies, vaudeville acts, adaptations 
of suggestive European farces, remain 
unmolested. They take certain trans- 
gressions as a text for laughter, not as 
a theme for serious thought. The real 
crime, then, it seems, is to deal seri- 
ously with serious affairs. In cheerful 
contrast with realism of this stripe is 
the realism of “Potash and Perlmut- 
ter,” based on Montague Glass’s char- 
acter sketches of East Side Jewish 
merchants. Surely Abe Potash and 
Mawruss Perlmutter are as true to life 
as the white slavers, but they are true 
to an entirely different side of life. 
Abe and Mawruss, as a writer in The 
Sun remarks, are always hoping for 
the best—and looking for the worst: 


“They get both, for, in spite of the mer- 
cantile shrewdness with which the author 
has invested them, they have the simple 
faith in the goodness of their fellow men, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice that is typical 
of their race. They risk their cash and 
their credit, and finally face ruin, in their 
efforts to save from a Russian prison one 
of their employees to whom, in the first 
act, Perlmutter handed a $10 bill to pay 
for the dinner with which Morris hoped 
the man might win the services of a 
much-wanted ‘lady designer.’ But almost 
the last speech in the play is Morris’s re- 
quest for the return of this money. Mor- 
ris will risk everything for a principle— 
but he doesn’t forget a debt.” 


EVOLVING A NEW SCENIC 


N SHAKESPEARE’S day stage 

decoration was left to the imag- 

ination of the audience, fired by 

the verbal felicity of the poet. A 

hint here and there was sufficient. 
A hobby horse indicating a regiment of 
riders or a placard bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Palace of the King” were the sole 
contributions of the scenic artist. Mod- 
ern audiences insist on productions on 
the most lavish scale. We ask that 
life be imitated and even surpassed on 
the stage. "We have evolved two new 
styles of scenic art. One, that of Rein- 
hardt, avails itself of fantastic per- 
spectives. It is characterized by what 
may be called an elaborate simplicity. 
Reinhardt insinuates. He suggests. 


ART 


His appeal is based on the precise ap- 
plication of psychological formulae. 
He speaks to the mind. Belasco, on 
the other hand, speaks to the senses. 
He creates atmosphere by an infinite 
attention to precious detail. He him- 
self describes his secret as the poetic 
adaptation of nature. Advanced scenic 
artists in Europe, such as Leon Bakst, 
attempt to combine both methods. 
Tho, as Mr. Belasco remarks in The 
Theater, the canvas of the scenic ar- 
tist is limited, it is no more so than 
the painter’s canvas. Beyond the mar- 
gin of a miniature the whole can be 
seen, if the miniature be faithful. It is 
easier, he goes on to say, to produce an 
effect in a circus or on a huge stage; 


but even on a small stage the producer 
may avail himself of the language of 
nature, of sun and star, of sky and 
sea,—light. His own light-effects, he 
insists, are not merely matters of 
mechanical invention. 





“I have often sat in an orchestra seat 
at rehearsal and painted a moonlight scene 
from my recollections of an actual one. 
I have directed the distribution of light 
and color on the canvas as a painter 
manipulates his colors, shading here, 
brightening there, till the effect was com- 
plete. It was all done at one sitting for 
the first time, but I could never repaint 
that picture. Once I had worked out the 
lighting of a scene, sticking at it some- 
times till I was almost blind, there are 
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no changes afterward. Mechanism com- 
pletes it, but the inspiration of a few 
hours makes it.” 


While Mr. Belasco always summons 
the drama to his aid, the stagecraft 
genius of the New York Hippodrome, 
Mr. Arthur Voegtlin, receives but 
slender assistance from the story told 
upon the gigantic stage where he 
evolves his miracles. The Shuberts 
announce that they have spent no less 
than $200,000 upon the latest hippo- 
drama, “America.” The plot, as one 
critic remarks, is so slight that one 
does not have to trouble to follow it, 
but can devote all the time to admira- 
tion of the wonderful scenic effects. 
The production runs like clockwork. 
Scene succeeds scene with such rapid- 
ity that one has no time to get tired of 
one before another takes its place. 
Another remarkable thing, as a writer 
in the Journal of Commerce points out, 
is the way changes of scene are made, 
one melting into the other almost be- 
fore the audience realizes that the first 
is over. From the standpoints of 
mechanics and scenic beauty, he goes 
on to say, “America” has never been 
outdone: 


“The production this year, instead of 
taking the spectator all over the world, 
is devoted to this country, all the marvels 
of which are shown in miniature on the 
immense stage. Of course there is a story 
as an excuse for this journeying. An in- 
ternational spy steals some fortification 
plans from an officer in the United States 
army and is chased by the officer all over 
the United States. That’s all, but it is 
enough for an excuse. 

“The spectacle opens with a prolog, 
*The Landing of Columbus,’ and then the 
scene changes to the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. All the scenes familiar to frequent- 
ers of this terminal are shown. Then 
comes the old farm. Here bucolic charac- 
ters are mingled with real cdws, pigs, 
horses and chickens. At the farm the 
chase begins and leads first to the levee 
at New Orleans, with an old-fashioned 
sidewheel steamer at the dock and the 
levee crowded with darkies and cotton 
bales, forming a setting for songs, dances 
and cakewalks. 


A scene on the East Side is fo!- 
lowed by a brilliant pageant at Panama. 
The scene next shifts to the Na- 
tional Yellowstone Park; then quickly 
to Florida. The thriller of the even- 
ing takes place in the Grand Cafion of 
the Colorado. Here the great Hippo- 
drome tank is open for the first time. 
In the distance is seen an automobile, 
with four occupants, slowly climbing 
the trail. It disappears behind a crag 
and then suddenly shoots into sight at 
the top of a steep grade. The chauf- 
feur seems to lose control of the ma- 
chine and the automobile plunges into 
the tank, turning upside down and 
spilling out its passengers. 

No less elaborate and, perhaps, no 
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less costly was the recent production 
of d’Annuncio’s “La Pisanelle,” sub- 
named “The Perfumed Death,” in 
Paris. The color schemes of this ex- 
otic play were worked out by Leon 
Bakst and Wsewolode Meyerhold of 
the Imperial Theater of St. Petersburg. 
Each scene, remarks a writer in the 
New York Sun, presents a veritable 
feast of glowing colors so skilfully 
blended that the extraordinary crudity 
of some greens and blues is unnoticed. 
Nothing is apparent except a rich glow 
which is full of fascination. The color 
scheme of the last act is thus de- 
scribed: 


“A brocaded curtain of gleaming, mys- 
terious blue is slowly drawn aside, the 
salon of a great queen is revealed. 
Through the open windows there are vi- 
sions of flowers and foliage—dull purple, 
faint rose and green. The floor is cov- 
ered with a rich carpet, which reveals 
tones of grays and faint greens; the 
throne of the queen is faintly purple, the 
costumes of her attendants are white and 
orange and peach pink. In the _ back- 
ground there is a mysterious glow of dull 
blue—the blue of a summer sky at twi- 
light. 

“Into this glowing frame Ida Rubin- 
stein, ‘La Pisanelle,’ bounds, with the 
sinuous movements of a great dancer. 
And Rubinstein is strangely attired—long 
Turkish trousers, richly embroidered in 
gold and composed of vermilion red satin; 
a tight tunic of parma violet stuff glitter- 
ing with gold threads, and on enter- 
ing a long court train of black velvet lined 
with white satin and weighed down with 
gold and silver embroideries. Just at the 
end she casts aside her train and she 
dances the dance of death, which d’An- 
nunzio has called ‘La Mort Parfumeée.’ 
She is smothered in blood-red roses by 
slaves, who wear weird robes of clinging 
silks in an extraordinary shade of Indian 
lake. A marvelous, unforgettable coup 
d’ceil! And one which is possessed of im- 
portance, for the color schemes of Leon 
Bakst will be the color schemes of all the 
world to-morrow. It is the beginning of 
a new era in the worlds of dress and of 
the theater.” 


The theme of d’Annunzio’s play is 
the reappearance of Venus in her na- 
tive island, Cyprus, in Christian times. 
Her spirit, R. L. Roeder explains in 
the Boston Transcript, passes over the 
island like the sirocco, and, as she ap- 
pears now in one form and now in 
another, a beggar, a fleeting queen, a 
saint, a courtesan, she drives men mad. 


“In d’Annunzio’s hands the symbol is 
quite magical. To the chivalrous she is 
his chivalry; to the saint she is his 
sanctity; to the libertine she is his lust; 
to every man she is himself. In herself 
she is nothing. ‘La Pisanelle’ is that in 
nature which evokes; she is d’Annunzio’s 
reading of the Eternal Feminine. The 
form into which he casts this idea is a 
legend. 

“In the thirteenth century in Cyprus a 
king with a tender name falls lovesick, 


but of no woman. He languishes with 
the love of love, a mood as charming and 
absurd as the hero—a wan Byzantine 
child, whimpering, ecstatic, effeminate, in 
the throes of first manhood. Adolescence 
and its melancholy are strong upon him: 
he muses; he has a mind to marry pover- 
ty, humility, beggary—so perversely does 
Venus haunt him. Then she first takes 
form for him as a Greek slave whom the 
pirates sell in Famagusta, a slender mum- 
my-like figure, whose divine indifference 
exalts and maddens the crowd, drives one 
man from his reason, pushes another to 
his death, stirs the stomach of the king's 
uncle, and touches the king to worship. 
He hides her in-a convent and her pres- 
ence intoxicates the nuns. We see them 
running giddily about the courtyard in the 
moonlight, shaking off their sandals, 
climbing to her window to spy out her 
devotions and confessing all their pec- 
cadilloes to the saint. Then with his 
courtesans the king’s uncle sweeps upon 
her to carry her off and the women rec- 
ognize in her La Pisanelle, a poor scape- 
grace of Pisa; but to avenge a sullied 
ideal the king kills his uncle. 

“In the midst of this the moonlight 
seems to turn her to stone and to spread 
out the struggles at her feet as her ped- 
estal, and the dying recognize in her the 
statue of Venus.” 


In the last act, where the heroine, 
like the guests of Heliogabalus, is 
smothered under roses, d’Annuncio 
might have enlisted the services of still 
another art which, Sadakichi Hart- 
mann tells us in The Forum, is slowly 
evolving,—the art of perfume. Mr. 
Hartmann has experimented in this di- 
rection, so far with limited success. 
He realizes that until our noses are 
cultivated and the distributing appara- 
tus for perfumes perfected, the art of 
perfume will only be the handmaiden 
of the articulate arts. If, in the last act 
of “L’Africaine,” when Selica is dying 
from the poisonous exhalation of a 
huge manchinell tree, the aroma of 
some heavy Oriental perfume could 
become perceptible in the audience, it 
wouid no doubt, Mr. Hartmann goes 
on to say, produce a new agreeable 
sensation in harmony with the action 
and setting of the play. 


“In a similar way, the beautiful night 
scene in the ‘Masters of Nuremberg,’ 
when Hans Sachs sings ‘Wie hold duftet 
heut’ der Flieder,’ might be greatly en- 
hanced if suddenly the perfume of Lilac 
could be wafted into the audience. And 
if in a play like ‘Madame Du Barry,’ at 
the moment when the unhappy mistress 
of Louis XV., on the way to the guillotine, 
meets the lover of her youth and utters 
words to the effect that ‘everything might 
have been different if she had kept her ap- 
pointment on a certain morning years ago 
to gather violets in the woods with him,’ 
suddenly the odor of Violet, like a vague 
reminiscence, became perceptible in the 
audience, it would undoubtedly produce 
to the fullest extent that sensuous and 
emotional thrill—pleasing to the highest 
and lowest intelligences alike—which we 
know as an esthetic pleasure.” 
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THE QUEST OF THE ANCESTOR OF RADIUM IN THE 
LIGHT OF ITS PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE 


VERYONE has heard of 
that transmutation of ele- 
ments which imparts to the 
new physics something of the 
romantic interest of the al- 
chemy of the Middle Ages. News 
that one element has been modified 
into another by laboratory work under 
the supervision of the world’s leading 
physicists in France and England 
comes every now and then to bewilder 
the lay mind. Few there are to ap- 
preciate the fact, notes a writer in 
Cosmos (Paris), that these researches 
have the slightest practical importance. 
As a matter of fact, we read, issues so 
vast hang upon the outcome of these 
experiments that we are not at all 
likely to overestimate their effects. 
They imply nothing less than a social 
revolution, a complete making over of 
the world we know. The difference 
between our era with its wireless 
telegraphy and its gasoline motors and 
its dirigible airships and the era of 
Napoleon, when men traveled as they 
did in Caesar’s time, could not be 
greater than that between the present 
and an age which had penetrated the 
mystery of what physicists call gen- 
erally “the emanations.” Behind the 
alpha rays, the beta rays and the 
gamma rays lurks a secret not simply 
of the transmutation of elements but 
of the destiny of man on the globe. 
Pursuing a similar chain of reflec- 
tion, we find the careful student of 
astrophysics, Dr. S. A. Mitchell, of 
Yerkes Observatory, outlining, in Pop- 
ular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn.), 
the nature of the forces involved in 
the laboratory investigations into the 
nature of radioactivity—for the prob- 
lem is one of radioactivity pure and 
simple. If Mars needs to be warmed 
up in order that the Martian canals 
may consist of water, it is necessary 
only to imagine that through the proc- 
ess of evolution Mars has become rich 
in radioactive matter. The tempera- 
ture of Mars would, in consequence, 
instead of being far below zero Fah- 
renheit, as certain physical theories 
indicate, be really above it. There is 


involved here a radical reconstruction 
of all our ideas of life on the planet. 
The force implicated, could we pene- 
trate its secret, would no less radically 
ideas of how life 


revolutionize our 


could be lived on earth. The coal 
mines and similar sources of energy 
would be relegated to oblivion: 


“Certain atoms at least are transformed 
into other atoms, each radium atom being 
changed into one atom of helium and one 
of radium emanation. These atoms are 
continually changing, no less than thirty- 
four thousand million atoms of helium 
being produced each second of time from 
each gram of radium. As the atoms dis- 
integrate, enormous stores of energy are 
let loose, and this energy manifests itself 
as light and heat. The heating effect of 
this energy has been measured and has 
been found to be 118. gram calories per 
hour per gram of radium. A specimen 
of a grain of radium bromide would 
evolve about four calories per hour. In 
four years about 140,000 calories would 
have been evolved. An equal weight of 
coal would during complete combustion 
give out about 500 calories. Hence, the 
radium in four years would give 280 times 
as much heat as if it had been coal and 
had been completely burned, and yet the 
radium in this time would diminish so very 
little in weight that it would be absolutely 
impossible to detect this diminution by the 
most sensitive balance known to modern 
science. The energy of radium comes 
from the disintegration of its atoms. A 
quantity of radium would take 1760 years 
to disintegrate, so that in the complete 
life of one grain of radium about 100,- 
000,000 calories are set free. This is 200,- 
000 times more energy than if it were pure 
coal and entirely burned!” 


Now the ancestor of radium seems 
to be uranium. It has the long life of 
five thousand million years. The cal- 
culations and the methods by which 
the suspicion is arrived at are too tech- 
nical for the lay mind. Their results, 
however, are of less immediate im- 
portance than the principles involved, 
for as yet physics has only its suspi- 
cions. Some years have passed since 
the illustrious Rutherford showed that 
the radiation from uranium is complex. 
It consists of the alpha rays, now so 
familiar, which are absorbed by a 
sheet of paper; of the beta rays, which 
can pass through a thin layer of alu- 
minium; and of the gamma rays, which 
can pass through quite a thickness of 
iron and lead. 

The alpha rays are, then, the least 
penetrating. Yet, contrary to what 
has hitherto been suspected, they seem 





now much the most important of the 
three types of radiation. They are de- 
flected by a powerful magnetic field, 
much less than are the beta rays and 
in the opposite direction, showing that 
the alpha rays consist of a stream of 
positively charged particles. Alpha 
rays, therefore, will affect a gold leaf 
electroscope and this old instrument 
affords one of the most sensitive meth- 
ods of measuring the amount of radia- 
tion. 


“The alpha particle of radium possesses 
a quarter of a million times more energy, 
mass for mass, than a swiftly moving 
meteor. In this enormous energy of the 
alpha rays lies the secret of the surprises 
of radium. From whence comes this 
enormous store of energy? 

“In addition to its power of sending 
out radiations, radium possesses another 
important property, shared in by the 
radioactive substances actinium and thori- 
um, namely that of continuously emitting 
a radioactive ‘emanation’ or gas. This 
property is rendered very striking if a 
specimen of radium bromide is dissolved 
in water and the liquid evaporated down 
to dryness again to get the solid substance. 
This simple process has caused the radium 
to lose the greater part of its radiation. 
Strangely enough the radium slowly re- 
gains its-activity, and if left entirely to 
itself, at the end of a month it is as 
radioactive as ever. Rutherford has 
shown that the solution in water causes 
the radium to give off a gas called ‘radium 
emanation.’ This emanation has all the 
properties of a true gas, which can be 
liquefied at a temperature of —150° C., 
but it is 100,000 times more radioactive 
weight for weight than radium. It does 
not combine with any known substance, 
and is not acted upon by any chemical 
reagent. It is not a radium compound, 
but it is a new element with an atomic 
weight which appears to be 222. It takes 
its place along with the rare gases of the 
air, argon, helium, neon, etc., and it gives 
a characteristic bright-line spectrum which 
shows neither the radium nor helium 
lines. It seems, therefore, that the ele- 
ment radium has been transformed into 
another element, radium emanation. If 
after a month the radium is again dis- 
solved in water and evaporated to dryness 
as before, the radium loses its activity, 
and a fresh crop of emanation is pro- 
duced. This same process may be re- 


peated as often as possible with the result 
always the same, and we are perforce 
compelled to assume that the radium is 
continually manufacturing emanation, con- 
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tinually changing itself into a new ele- 
ment, This is really only the first of a 
series of changes, for Radium Emanation 
changes into Radium A, and this in turn 
to Radium B, and so on. This change is 
an atomic change going on within the 
atom. But how does this change progress? 

“When the radium has given off the 
emanation, it still gives out alpha particles, 
but only about one-fourth as copiously as 
before the radium was put in water. The 
alpha particles are produced by the same 
change as makes the emanation, and the 


radium atom is therefore divided into 
emanation and alpha particle.” 
Rutherford’s observations indicate 


that the mass of the alpha particle is 
twice that of the hydrogen atom. If, 
however, the charge carried by the 
alpha particle is twice that of the hy- 
drogen atom, then the mass of the 
alpha particle is four times that of the 
hydrogen atom and must, therefore, 
be an atom of helium. Hence each 
atom of radium apparently breaks up 
into one atom of helium and one of 
radium emanation. All that was nec- 
essary to prove that helium was given 
off from radium was to show it ex- 
perimentally. This has been accom- 
plished. Moreover, the physicist who 
works with Madame Curie, Professor 
Debierne, has found in the Sorbonne 
laboratory, by using the spectroscope, 
that helium is produced from the radio- 
active substance actinium. Soddy has 
produced helium from uranium. He- 
lium, therefore, has been found experi- 
mentally to be produced by the radio- 
active substances radium, thorium, 
uranium and actinium. These sub- 
stances are alike in that each emits 
alpha particles. Hence alpha particles 
are atoms of helium. 


“Rutherford and Royds, however, have 
given a still more conclusive proof that 
the alpha particle is an atom of helium. 
These alpha particles are capable of pene- 
trating a certain small but definite thick- 
ness of glass. Glass may be blown very 
thin but yet retain its ability to remain 
air-tight. Radium emanation was stored 
in such a thin-walled vessel and this en- 
closed in a second vessel. Alpha particles 
given off from the radium emanation thus 
could penetrate through the very thin glass 
walls, but were stopped in the outer vessel 
and were there collected. At first the gas 
in the outer vessel was found to contain 
no helium, but after some days helium 
lines appeared, proving beyond a question 
of doubt that radium gives off helium. 

“It is even possible to measure the rate 
of growth of the helium, which measures 
show that in a year 168 cubic millimeters 
of helium are spontaneously manufac- 
tured by each gram of radium. Ruther- 
ford and Geiger in this connection 
achieved one of the greatest triumphs for 
experimental science in being able to 
count the number of helium molecules or 
atoms that are ejected per second from 
one gram of radium. Indeed two differ- 
ent methods were devised which led to the 
same results. Both methods depend on 
the fact that each atom of helium as it 
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ULTIMATE RADIUM 


The myriad stars in the Milky Way derive a 
new importance from the theory that there may 
be radium in the sun. It is possible that the 
above effect of the star clouds on a photograph 
plate is due to emanations from alpha rays or 
beta rays or gamma rays. 


is ejected gives a small flash like a meteor. 
By an electrical method, these flashes were 
counted by Rutherford and Geiger and it 
was found by them that thirty-four thou- 
sand million atoms of helium are ejected 
every second from each gram of radium. 
This number is in exact agreement with 
that obtained by noting with a microscope 
the number of scintillations on a given 
area in a given time by the spinthariscope, 
which was invented by Sir William 
Crookes. Thus at the same time there 
was measured the amount of helium pro- 
duced from radium, and likewise was 
given the number of molecules present in 
matter, information which was needed to 
complete many theories in physics. 
“Radium thus produces helium and 
radium emanation. But the division of 
atoms does not end here. Radium emana- 
tion produces helium and Radium A. In 
turn are produced Radium B, Radium C, 
Radium D, Radium E, and Radium F, 
which seems identical with Polonium dis- 


covered by Mme. Curie. Finally, Radium 
G is produced. It seems very probable 
(though the proofs are not conclusive) 
that this is an atom of lead. The products 
emanation, Radium A, B, etc., have each 
different periods of existence. Radium 
emanation is half transformed in 3.9 days, 
Radium A in the short space of time of 
three minutes. Even radium itself is 
transitory, but its period of existence is 
much greater and amounts to as much as 
1760 years. Consequently, it must itself 
be produced by some other element.” 


The quest of that other element 
brings prominently forward this rid- 
dle: Is radium in the sun? From 
theoretical considerations, Professor 
Mitchell says in the Popular Astron- 
omy article we quote so freely, that 
there must be radium in the sun. To 
prove that is not so easy. With the 
spectra at hand science can prove only 
coincidences. One of the problems of 
the total eclipse coming in August of 
next year will be that of securing the 
spectrum of the sun’s chromosphere on 
a large scale. Of course, if there be 
no radium in the sun, many of the 
assumptions upon which physicists and 
astrophysicists have worked in theoriz- 
ing about the transmutation of ele- 
ments must be given up. It is of the 
utmost importance to the completeness 
of our knowledge of radium that its 
spectral lines be found in other bodies 
than the earth. Is it in the nearest 
fixed star, our own sun? All our ideas 
of evolution make us believe that since 
radium is in the earth it must also be 
present in the sun and in some, at least, 
of the stars. Yet if there be no radi- 
um in the sun, it follows that matter 
is not the same throughout the uni- 
verse and that the new physics will 
be brought face to face with the first 
great crisis in its brief existence. Ii 
there be no radium in the sun, how can 
we trace its ancestor? The difficulty 
of finding an answer on earth is indi- 
cated by what the distinguished Fred- 
erick Soddy says in London Nature re- 
garding the origin of actinium: 


“The period of average life of actinium 
must be at least fifteen million years, the 
quantity in minerals must be at least 170 
grams per ton of uranium, and the alpha 
activity of pure actinium in equilibrium 
could not be greater than 1650 times that 
of uranium. But a specimen of actinium, 
prepared and presented to me by Dr. 
Giesel, must have, judging from a cursory 
examination, a far greater activity than 
this, and Mme. Curie speaks of some ac- 
tinium preparations as of the order of 
100,000 times as active as uranium. All 
the researches go to show that its actual 
quantity in minerals is very small, and, if 
there were anything like 500 times as 
much actinium as radium in minerals, 
one would have expected it long ago to 
have been isolated and its spectrum and 
chemical reactions characterized. So that 
the experiments appear to disprove the 
possibility that actinium can be formed 
directly from radium.” 
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WHY THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES 


HEN the American Acad- 

emy of Political and 

Social Science was 

formed, President James 

and Professor S. N. 
Patten of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania had a discussion as to the title 
of the organization. James contended 
that the title should contain an “and.” 
Patten was equally firm in the opinion 
that the “and” should be omitted. 
James argued that without the “and” 
the scope of the society would not be 
regarded as comprehensive. Patten 
asserted that with it the title would 
lack a definiteness in aim. It was a 
long time before Professor Patten 
realized what was the real difference 
between President James and himself. 
He now sets it forth in The Popular 
Science Monthly: 


“I found that I myself was constantly 
tending to put ‘ands’ in sentences and to 
pile adjectives on top of one another. 
When I made a short, crisp sentence I 
came back to it thinking that I had left 
something out. This feeling was often 
so strong that I could not get away from 
the sentence until I had added something, 
or balanced it, as a rhetorician would say. 
I finally hit on the cause of my feeling, 
or at least an explanation that seemed 
satisfactory. The place where this tend- 
ency was strong was where the word 
had some closely related synonym, which, 
stored in my subconscious memory, strove 
to express itself and troubled me until 
I dragged it forth and made it a com- 
panion of the word I had used. If I had 
no double associations of words I wrote 
easily, but the flow of thought was 
checked at points where double associa- 
tions existed. There I either expressed 
my thought twice or underwent a mental 
conflict until I drove the related word 
out of consciousness.” 


One group of our “societary” asso- 
ciations is with Greece and another is 
with Rome. Political science brings 
up the one group of associations, social 
science the other. If a writer has but 
one set of associations, a single word 
will fully express his meaning. If, on 
the other hand, he knows two _ lan- 
guages and has a double set of words, 
each must find expression to relieve the 
subconscious memory. A style of this 
nature is called “literary.” With the 
single set of expressions, the writer 
seems abrupt. A fluent writer says in 
each sentence or at least in each para- 
graph: “My thought is so in Greek, it 
is so in Latin and finally so and so in 
English.” The good writer in this 
sense uses all the synonyms in his own 
or in the reader’s mind before he passes 
on to the next topic. He brings up the 
whole range of his reader’s sensory 
associations instead of calling for will- 
power to suppress them. Concise, 


WEAKENS THE WILL 


straightforward construction calls for 
will-power to follow it. Every idea is 
then expressed once and only once. 
Those who are dominated by sensory 
associations can not readily follow such 
a writer. Like birds, they fly several 
times around a spot before alighting. 
This means that an ornate style is a 
defect and not a mark of genius. 

The study of languages weakens the 
will, says Professor Patten. The study 
of languages prevents the growth of 
motor coordinations: 


“The sensory development of a child is 
prenatal; the motor development is post- 
natal. The delay of motor development 
is due to the fact that bones are needed 
to serve as fulcrums on which the mus- 
cles act. These can not harden 
until after birth. The head is formed be- 
fore birth; the bones solidify after birth. 
It is, of course, the difficulty of child- 
bearing that causes the delay of motor 
development. The sensory stage precedes 
the motor stage of growth by several 
years, and from this fact important con- 
sequences follow. At birth the sensory 
powers are fairly complete. The stomach 
is ready for food, and the circulatory 
system is active. The early impressions 
of the child come from these sources 
alone; it lacks the motor coordinations 
which make adjustment to the environ- 
ment effective.... Only after bones 
grow can it make the motor coordina- 
tions on which adjustment depends. 

“Very different effects follow strong, 
vivid impressions to which the motor 
powers are not ready to respond. These 
strong stimuli passing over into action 
prematurely tax the motor organs and 
disarrange them. Such effects are per- 


bones 








A PRAGMATIST OF PEDAGOGY 


Professor S. N. Patten, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, sees reason to fear that what goes 
by the name of good taste ought often to be 
called an intellectual deficiency. 








manent, and motor strains are brought 
on that render future development. ab 


normal. When a child walks too soon, 
the strains are readily seen, and it is 
generally recognized that the ill effects 
endure. If this is true of a child a 
year old, would not strong mental ex- 
citement in a child four weeks old pro- 


duce even greater disorders, disturb mo- 
tor development, and, reacting on the 
mental life, make it abnormal? Mental 
disorders are usually interpreted as 
wrong association of bound to- 
gether by strong connections 


ideas 
sensory 


The derangement is thought to be con- 
fined to the sensory system. The dis- 
orders are, however, not sensory, but 


motor. The premature activity of motor 
powers caused by sensory excitement pro- 
duces strains that persist. The abnormal 
parts when excited arouse trains of 
thought that are disjustive. A 
person can repress them; he can even 
exclude them from consciousness; but 
when he sleeps or is weakened in any 
way, they intrude into his consciousness.” 


strong 


Children, then, should not be taught 
two languages. Moreover, they should 
be corrected when they use many ad- 
jectives or words of more than two 
syllables. Only short, concise expres- 
sions can come quickly enough to aid 
a child in his decisions. Any delay in 
the formation of trains of thought re- 
tards action and prevents the growth 
of will-power. Only the child who 
thinks more quickly than he acts can 
develop adjustive reactions and thus 
escape the dominance of sex and senses. 

Motor thought, explains Professor 
Patten, begins not in established mental 
associations but in bodily movements, 
aroused by external contacts. If move- 
ment precedes thought, action is ad- 
justive. When thought determines 
movement, abnormal mental states or 
other limitations cause thought to flow 
on without any adjustive tests of its 
truth. Normally, each thought should 
start a train of muscular activity lead- 
ing to adjustment. Thought should be 
transformed into movement and move- 
ment into thought. The morbid in- 
tcnsity of particular centers prevents 
this by forming a series of related 
ideas instead of transforming thought 
into movement. Visual or word repe- 
titions are thus the marks of morbid- 
ness due to motor strains. This dance 
of sensory ideas with no accompanying 
activity is, however, regarded not as 
a defect but as an excellence. Such 
abnormalities are regarded as native 
powers when they should be recognized 
as acquired disjustments. Few readers 
will be willing to admit this. To do 
so would call into question conven- 
tional standards and strike at cherished 
literary and artistic concepts. 

Professor Patten offers additional il- 
lustrations from the field of art where, 
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he tells us, sex and sensory dominance 
has a crushing power: 


“Time and space can not be directly 
pictured in art; nor can rest and mo- 
tion be portrayed. These relations are 
brought into consciousness only through 
associations with surfaces and lines. Pic- 
tures are either color masses or per- 
spectives taking the thought beyond the 
visualized surfaces to the real world back 
of them. Most pictures combine these 
two factors, surfaces and lines. The 
differences among pictures is in the pro- 
portion and relation of these factors. 
If the color masses are in the fore- 
ground, and the lines creating the per- 
spective in the background, the picture 
indicates a sensory dominance on the 
part of its maker. If the lines are in 
the foreground, and the surfaces are 
thrown into the distance by the perspec- 
tive, the picture creates a motor impres- 
sion and is admired by those with a 
motor dominance. 
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“Colored surfaces stop the movement 
of the eyes and give relief to those with 
weak muscular adjustments. Lines keep 
up the muscular tension and give pleasure 
to those who because of strong eye 
muscles really enjoy eye tension. The 
movement and strain force the thought 
from the line into the indefinite back- 
ground. We think of what we do not 
see instead of the surfaces in sight. This 
gives the basis of clear thought and of 
idealism. 

“The love of color masses may there- 
fore be considered like ornate word ex- 
pressions, an indication of physical de- 
fect. Such people have weak eyes and a 
shortage, not a surplus, of character. 
Movement aids motor dominance. An 
arrest of movement divides up the at- 
tention and gives to the disjustive ele- 
ments of personality a chance for ex- 
pression. The repressed elements in a 
motor personality are sex and fear. Sur- 
faces are pleasurable that excite sex feel- 
ings or repress sensations of fear. The 





dominant surface associations are there- 
fore related to either sex or safety. Rich, 
deep colors have a sex association, while 
regularity of outline gives a sense of 
security. Design might be defined as the 
art of making timid people feel safe. 
This end is accomplished by the endless 
repetition of some elementary figure. If 
on approaching a building the observer 
sees a mass of accurate details, he as- 
sumes that the floors have been carefully 
constructed and that the elevator has 
been recently inspected. 

“Domes always give the same sense of 
relief. 

“A building with no visible roof gives 
to timid people a feeling of instability. 
Regular fences likewise arouse a feeling 
of safety. Banks seem to remove the 
fear of their depositors by supplying a 
multitude of bars and posts, ostensibly to 
protect the deposits; but any observant 
person realizes that the real protection 
lies in the vaults and not in these 
shams.” 


PAUL EHRLICH’S JUSTIFICATION OF THE CAPTURE OF 
MEDICINE BY THE NEW CHEMISTRY 


ORE immediately practical 

than any other scientific 

development of our time is 

the subjection of the science 

of medicine to the princi- 
ples of chemistry. This is technically 
described as chemiotherapeutics. The 
importance of regarding medicine as 
a branch of chemistry and not as an 
independent science is manifest when 
we remember the therapeutic mysteries 
for a solution of which mankind is now 
desperately groping. One of these is 
the problem of cancer. Another has 
to do with tuberculosis. A third re- 
lates to the sclerosis which is such a 
scourge to the middle-aged. Finally 
we have the problems growing out of 
diabetic conditions and the ftinction of 
the kidneys. 


Paul Ehrlich, the discoverer of the chemistry 
of cure, vindicates chemiotherapy from the at- 
tacks of those who do not believe in laboratory 
methods in medicine. 





Evidence ts not wanting that an ele- 
ment among the scientists of medicine 
look with misgivings upon the invasion 
of their province by specialists from 
other and, it may be, remote fields. 
After all, it is urged, medicine is one 
of the sciences, just as biology is. It 
should cherish a certain independence 
lest the faddist find it too much at the 
mercy of mere theory. This line of 
reasoning found little favor, however, 
so far as the new chemistry is con- 
cerned, in the presentation of the sub- 
ject the other day before the Interna- 
tional Congress of Medicine in London 
by Doctor Paul Ehrlich. This most re- 
nowned of living ‘specialists in the field 
of medicine championed chemiotherapy 
as the newest branch of the science of 
synthetic chemistry. It aims, as The 
British Medical Journal observes, at 
the cure of disease by rationalized 
chemical principles founded on the re- 
sults of exact chemical research. In 
the past, new remedies for disease have 
been found—or have been stumbled 
upon—by empirical methods alone. 
New medicinal herbs have been brought 
to light by the traveler or botanist, new 
chemical compounds have been intro- 
duced by the synthetical chemist. Both 
herbs and drugs have been given to the 
patients afflicted with various diseases. 
If the result was happy, it was hailed 
as a new triumph of the therapeutic 
art. - 
That was the old method. 

The time has come when the newer 
method of drugging diseases must 
be taken into account, observes our 
British medical contemporary. It is the 
method advocated by the chemists who 
have captured medicine, the chemio- 
therapists, of whom Paul Ehrlich is 
the head. Their problem is to find the 


chemical that will kill the parasite 
causing a disease without killing the 
patient. Such is the method which 
gave to the world the greatest thera- 
peutic discovery since vaccination— 
salvarsan. Nevertheless, the great 
value of the discovery as well as of 
the principle itself has been minimized 
and even denied upon the basis of 
clinical experience. Now Paul Ehrlich 
answers his critics in an utterance the 
translation of which he has authorized 
and approved: 


“The step from the laboratory to prac- 
tice—to the bedside—is an extraordina- 
rily difficult and dangerous one, a step 
which can be taken only with the greatest 
care. Its difficulty and danger are in the 
main based upon two factors: 

“1, On the fact that in the case of men 
there exist so-called idiosyncrasies, forms 
of supersensitiveness which do not occur 
in the case of animals. So, for instance, 
it is known that with a large number of 
thoroly healthy persons the consumption 
of harmless articles of food, such as 
strawberries, crabs, etc., brings about un- 
pleasant skin eruptions, and almost half 
the known remedies can incite such phe- 
nomena of supersensibility. It will not 
be a cause of surprise, therefore, that 
such phenomena may occur in a particu- 
larly serious form with the employment 
of therapeutic agencies which contain 
such powerfully acting radicals as arsenic 
and mercury. ... 

“2. It has been shown that certain ill- 
nesses of a constitutional nature can 
cause a supersensibility. Thus, for in- 
stance, tuberculosis of the suprarenal 
glands, the so-called Addison’s disease, is 
an illness which, according to the ob- 
servations of Wechselmann and myself, 
brings about a severe supersensitiveness 
of the patients to arsenic compounds. 
The same applies to. the status lymphati- 
cus, which, as has already long been 








known, must be regarded as a type of the 
constitutional lack of resistance and su- 
persensitiveness. 

“Furthermore, the seat and location of 
the disease may also bring about super- 
sensibility, a supersensibility which is ex- 
cited by the so-called ‘local reaction.’ 
We are indebted to the master mind of 
Robert Koch for the first knowledge of 
this peculiar phenomenon — the well- 
known focal tuberculin reaction. Exactly 
similar reactions may, however, occur 
when the parasites are rapidly dissolved 
in a focus filled with parasites. Then 
under the influence of the liberated 
toxin an irritation of the tissues sets in 
which is connected with hyperaemia and 
swelling, and which is known in the case 
of the ‘luetic’ illnesses as ‘Jarisch-Herx- 
heimer’s reaction.’ ” 


The problem resolves itself thus into 
what Ehriich calls “therapeutic tac- 
tics.” If the tactics be defective, the 
battle will not be won. Hence the dis- 
appointing results of chemiotherapy in 
the hands of those with inadequate ex- 
perience and equipment. It will often 
happen that a disease may be stamped 
out by one or two injections. The 
parasites in the body of the host will 
be killed. The swift effect is due part- 
ly to prompt action and partly to the 
freedom of complications of the kind 
already noted. What are the ultimate 
causes, however, of so favorable a 
result ? 


“Typical anti-bodies can be shown to 
be produced fairly rapidly by the de- 
struction of parasites, and especially of 
protozoa. Hence, it is quite evident that 
this adjuvant action of the organism 
ought to be eminently efficacious. For if 
the medicine has destroyed not the whole 
of the parasites, but only 95 per cent., the 
remaining 5 per cent. may succumb to the 
influence of the antibodies which are rap- 
idly formed. If this is the case, the 
Therapia sterilisans magna [great ster- 
ilizing remedy] is attained. Unfortunate- 
ly, it has been shown that this salutary 
process may frequently be minimized by 
the biological properties of the parasites. 
For it may happen that a number of the 
parasites which survive the first injection 
escape destruction by the serum either 
wholly or in part, and _ subsequently 
change into new varieties which have be- 
come serum-proof, and are now known 
as a ‘relapsing crop.’” 


In the case of parasites which can 
form relapsing crops, great difficulties 
occur in the treatment. The auxiliary 
forces of the body fail to act. It be- 
comes necessary to destroy the whole 
of the parasites all at once by means 
of drugs. Owing to its great power of 
adaptation, a single germ, surviving, 
may cause the infection to break out 
afresh. 

Why is it that some of the germs 
escape infection in this way? Ehrlich 
replies: 


“If an exactly definable quantity of an 
antiseptic is added to a liquid containing 
bacteria, a complete disinfection takes 
place; not a single germ escapes the de- 


CHEMISTRY A CURE-ALL 
structive influence: But such ideal con- 
ditions do not obtain in living organisms. 
Even in disinfecting a room we some- 
times find that in certain places, in the 
so-called ‘dead corners’ formed by gas 
or water pipes, and so on, the disinfect- 
ing gas does not act sufficiently. In like 
manner the parasites which have settled 
in such ‘dead corners’ of the organism 
are not-reached by the drug. 

“Practical tests, however, have quickly 
taught us where such ‘dead corners’ are 
to be found in the organism. The prin- 
cipal one is the hollow situated between 
the spinal cord and the dura, which is 
filled with a liquid as clear as water and 
almost entirely free from cells and al- 
bumin, the cerebro-spinal fluid. This 
condition of the cerebro-spinal fluid can 
only be accounted for by the fact that 
the cells by which it is secreted are in a 
high degree impervious to most of the 
constituents of the organism, albumin, 
for example, and that they only permit a 
limited quantity of substances with small 
molecules to pass through. The drugs 
with more complex molecules are thus 
kept back, as albumin is, and cannot get 
into the cerebro-spinal fluid. Should, 
therefore, parasites be lodged here, it is 
impossible for the drug to attack them. 
This localization of the parasites is of 
very special importance in connection 
with the parasyphilitic diseases, tabes and 
paralysis.” 


Summing up, Ehrlich insists that the 
chemical principle of attacking disease 
has triumphed, whatever its critics may 
infer from their own personal experi- 
ence. He ventures to predict that the 
next five years will revolutionize the 
therapeutic practice of mankind because 
we shall have advances of the highest 
importance in the field of chemio- 
therapy. One point he _ concedes. 
Considering the enormous number of 
chemical combinations which must be 
taken into consideration in the struggle 
with disease, it will always be a caprice 
of fortune or of intuition that decides 
which investigator gets into his hands 
the substances which turn out to be 
the best for fighting a particular dis- 
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ease, or who it may be that happens 
upon the basic foundations or sub- 
stances as weapons in the fight. The 


chances of finding the true chemical 
agent will be increased with the in- 
crease in the number of investigators. 
Whereupon the London Lancet com- 
ments: 


“The basis of the new medicine has 
been the recognition, or at least the par- 
tial recognition, alike of the way in which 
the infective diseases work us harm and 
of the way in which the unaided body 
strives to combat the attack. The con- 
nection of many infectious maladies with 
the presence of germs was obvious, but 
frank allowance had to be made for the 
fact that not in all such diseases had we 
succeeded in the actual micro- 
organism which was at the root of the 
trouble, while the natural history of the 
different occurrences had huge gaps. 
We knew, for example, that in many of 
these diseases one attack conferred an al- 
most perfect immunity against 
quent attacks, but we knew nothing as 
to the way in which this immunity was 
won, and we knew that in nearly every 
case the use of drugs was able to do 
little or nothing to cut short the natural 
course of these often common maladies. 


seeing 


subse- 


... Gradually we have ‘come to learn 
something of the complex method by 
which the animal body defends itself 


against the assaults of micro-organisms: 
and our knowledge, incomplete tho it 
may be, has enabled us to devise methods 
of aiding the efforts of the body to get 
rid of the invading germs. Gradually we 
have learned,.and for this knowledge we 
are in great part indebted to Professor 
Ehrlich, that both the tissues of the body 
and the bodies of bacteria and other dis- 
ease-causing organisms are vulnerable be- 
cause they possess particular points of 
attack. ... The new science of treat- 
ment has done much, and yet those who 
know most of the matter cannot but feel 
that we are as yet only at the beginning 
of the subject. If we have learned so 
much in the few years in which the mat- 
ter has been studied, what is the prospect 
of the future? An almost boundless 
field of possibilities is opening before us.” 





THE FIELD OF BATTLE OF CHEMIOTHERAPY 


In the laboratory of inorganic chemistry of the Sorbonne in Paris are tested many of the 


chemical formulas which provide cures for disease. 


In some instances hundreds of combinations 


must be “tried out” before hitting upon the one chemical compound which would serve the pur- 


pose of a dosage capable of curing. 
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THE GREATEST DISCOVERY IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
SINCE THAT OF THE HERTZIAN WAVES 


HE Goldschmidt system of 
wireless telegraphy, of which 
so much has been heard 
in the past month, differs 
widely from any of the other 

well-known systems, according to the 
account of it provided by London En- 
gineering. It has been clearly foreseen 
for the last ten years, we read, that the 
ideal method of producing electric 
waves would be in some form of high- 
frequency machine producing the nec- 
essary amount of oscillating energy 
without necessitating the employment 
of an are or a spark. The main differ- 
ences in the apparatus at present in use 
center in what is called the high-fre- 
quency gererator. The existing sys- 
tems of wireless telegraphy may be 
divided into two classes, according to 
the type of high-frequency generator 
used. In the first class, the production 
of high-frequency currents depends on 
spark discharges ziving groups of os- 
cillations and therefore intermittent 
trains of ether waves. In the second 
class, the generator produces oscilla- 
tions which for practical purposes may 
be treated as continuous and therefore 
as giving continuous ether waves. To 
the first class belong the Marconi and 
Telefunken systems and to the second 
class the Poulsen, the Galletti and the 
Goldschmidt systems. The application 
of a new principle in the last-named 
system causes it just now to be hailed 
by some experts in the scientific press 
as the embodiment of the greatest dis- 
covery in wireless telegraphy since the 
revelation of the Hertzian waves 
amazed mankind. 

Altho, to quote the expert, Doctor 
J. A. Fleming, F.R.S., in london Na- 
ture, nearly all the radio-telegraphy in 
the world is now conducted by means 
of intermittent condenser oscillations, 
great efforts are being made to perfect 
suitable high-frequency, high-power al- 
ternators producing persistent or un- 
interrupted oscillations. The advent of 
a commercial machine of this kind will 
make it a formidable rival to the exist- 
ing system. With reference to long- 
distance wireless telegraphy and tele- 
phony, he adds, the practical solution 
seems to reside in the perfection of 
some simple, easily managed form of 
high-frequency alternator. 

With the invention of the Gold- 
schmidt alternator, according to the 
London periodical, there came into ex- 
istence a practical machine which gives 
a considerable output of high-fre- 
quency energy. To quote the language 
of another expert’s account in the Lon- 
don Outlook: 


“The Goldschmidt high-frequency al- 
ternator exactly fulfils the requirements 
of long-distance communication in that 
it produces electric oscillations directly in 


the machine, in amounts limited only 
by the size of the machine, and with a 
regularity and certainty that can only be 
obtained by mechanical as opposed to 
physical means. The aerial is connected 
directly to the machine and the machine 
is set in rotation, and delivers a per- 
fectly regular and continuous train of 
undamped oscillations into the aerial. 
No attention is required beyond that 
given to the ordinary dynamo of the 
central-station type, and the machine 
possesses the same constancy and re- 
liability as an ordinary low-frequency 
central-station alternator.” 


There is a number of advantages in 
systems producing trains of undamped 
waves which are not attained in any 
spark system and which are set forth 
by our expert thus: 


“(1) The energy is given out con- 
tinuously instead of intermittently, there- 
by giving a greater efficiency and reduc- 
ing the size of the installation and ef- 
fecting economy in working. 

“(2) The trains of waves emitted from 
a large station, if undamped (as is the 
case in the Goldschmidt), do not disturb 
stations equipped on the spark system. 





THE WIRELESS WIZARD 


Marconi is said to have been dethroned by the 
prowess of Goldschmidt in his field. 


At present the greater proportion of the 
ordinary commercial wireless traffic is 
carried on by the spark system, and such 
traffic can proceed without interruption, 
even in close proximity to a Goldschmidt 


shore station radiating hundreds of 
horse-power of undamped oscillating 
energy. ... 

“(3) Stations operating on an un- 
damped system are undoubtedly less 
troubled by atmospheric disturbances 


than spark stations. This is of the very 
highest importance where several of the 
stations are situated in tropical countries. 
“(4) A further advantage of the Gold- 
schmidt system is that a more sensitive 
form of receiving apparatus can be em- 
ployed than is the case in spark systems. 
This fact, combined with the much 
sharper tuning of which the undamped 
train is capable, renders stations equipped 
on the Goldschmidt system less liable to 
interference from other stations and also 
enables them to communicate further 
with the same aerial energy than is the 
case with stations operating on spark 
systems—another factor for economy.” 


Perhaps one of the greatest advan- 
tages uf the system occurs in the means 
adopted for cutting up the signals into 
dots and dashes as required by the 
Morse alphabet. In spark systems the 
whole power of the supply has to be 
interrupted between each signal sent. 
This fact alone renders the transmis- 
sion of high-speed signals with an 
amount of power of the order of mag- 
nitude of a hundred kilowatts a matter 
of very great difficulty. The signals of 
the Goldschmidt system are cut up in 
an entirely different manner—by inter- 
rupting the magnetizing current of the 
machine. This current is only four per 
cent. of the total energy put into the 
aerial. 

Stations operating on the Gold- 
schmidt system are normally inaudible 
with the ordinary commercial receiv- 
ing apparatus. If, however, it is de- 
sired that ordinary wireless installa- 
tions, such as ships, shall receive the 
Goldschmidt signals, this can be ef- 
fected by the movement of a single 
switch, which so changes the magneti- 
zation of the machine that the signals 
are received as a clear musical tone or 
note. Owing to the extreme sharpness 
of tuning possible with the Goldschmidt 
system, moreover, separate messages 
can be sent from the same aerial in 
two directions simultaneously, and 
separate messages can be_ received 
on the same aerial from two directions 
at once. 

A powerful group of British finan- 
ciers will shortly take over all the pat- 
ents and rights of the Goldschmidt 
system, it is announced, which will 
then be worked by an English company. 
None of the shares of this company 
will be offered for public subscription 
anywhere. 
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SIR RAY LANKESTER’S PLEA FOR A SCIENTIFIC MODE 


T SEEMS obvious to that re- 
nowned evolutionist, Sir Ray 
Lankester, that dancing must 
have some function to perform 
in the evolution of society or it 

would not have persisted. This being 
so, it behooves us, he says, to ascertain 
what that function is in order to 
arrive at a definite conclusion with 
reference to its utility either to the 
individual or to the race. Does a ca- 
pacity to dance equip the human being 
for the struggle with his environment? 

Unfortunately, these considerations 
are lost sight of in the present deluge 
of discussion in the concentration of 
our thoughts upon the morality or the 
beauty of the dance. Dancing may be 
esthetic. It may be moral. It may be 
neither. These are, however, subor- 
dinate considerations, that is, from the 
standpoint of strict science. Nor is 
there any definite perception in the 
general mind that what we need may 
be not so much a more moral dance 
nor even a more beautiful dance but a 
more scientific dance. We have to 
ask ourselves: What is the origin and 
essential nature of dancing? Do ani- 
mals dance? What is its early history 
in the record of man’s ascent up the 
long slope leading from the prehistoric 
man to our own state of culture? The 
answers to these questions would in- 
dicate that in dancing we have the 
mechanism of natural selection. Says 
Sir Ray Lankester in a paper quoted 
by the London Telegraph: 


“To dance is to trip with measured 
steps, and, whilst primarily referring to 
human movement, the word is seconda- 
rily applied to rapid rhythmic movements 
even of inanimate objects. Rhythm is 
what distinguishes dancing from ordinary 
movement of progression or from simple 
gesture or mere antics. Dancing on the 
part of man or animal implies a sense of 
rhythm. Tho not common amongst 
animals, it is exhibited by many birds, 
by spiders, and by some crustaceans! 
Rhythm is an essential feature of the 
sequence of sounds which we all 
‘music.’ The singing of birds is related 
to their perception of and pleasure in 
rhythm, and it is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that they should also dance. It 
is, however, curious that the birds which 
‘dance’ are not the ‘singing birds,’ and 
that there are many birds which neither 
sing nor dance. The dancing of birds is 
usually part of the ‘display’ of the males 
for the purpose of attracting the females 
at the breeding season. It is well known 
in some African cranes, as well as in rails 
and other similar birds, and may be wit- 
nessed at the Zoological Gardens in Lon- 
don. Other birds ‘strut’ rather than 
dance, whilst displaying their plumage, as, 
for instance, the turkey and pheasant tribe 
and the bustards. Parrots and cockatoos 
will often make a rhythmical up-and- 
down movement of the neck in time to 


OF DANCING 


music, but usually the ‘dance’ is the ac- 
companiment of definite emotion. The 
male spider of some species courts the 
female by making dancing movements and 
posing itself in a very curious way, so 
as to display a spot of bright color on 
the head to her observation. The same 
kind of movement and action has been 
observed in marine shrimp-like creatures. 
Some spiders are excited and made to 
dance by the vibrating note of a tuning- 
fork set going near them.” 


All the evidence points to the con- 
clusion that only those males who could 
charm the female through the medium 
of the dance participated completely in 
the task of perpetuating their species. 
The best dancers, using the taste of 
the female as a criterion, left progeny. 
The cumulative effect was to render 
the dancing tendency stronger and 
stronger. The reasoning works out to 
the inference, nay, the certainty, that 
we shall dance more and more. This 
is the testimony of history. Never was 
dancing so widely diffused. There is 
said to be some subtle connection be- 
tween the capacity to dance well and 
the capacity to triumph in the struggle 
for existence. This inference has ref- 
erence to the race rather than to the 
individual, however. Dancing is thus 
an instance of a capacity which bene- 
fits an individual less than it does a 
race. The dancing races have survived 
the breeds of men to whom rhythmic 
movement was not congenial. The 
point is that dancing is essentially a 
cooperative feat. The savages dance 
wildly, but they can never dance in 
unison for long without coming to 
blows. To this day the imperfectly 
civilized tend to end their dances in 
a rout. To be able to dance long and 
rhythmically with many others simul- 
taneously is evidence of a socialized 
instinct. Thus we find the French the 
best dancers when it comes to move- 
ments in harmony in crowded ball 
rooms, and it is the French who are 
the most civilized of peoples. The an- 
cient Greeks were the ablest dancers of 
antiquity, applying the test of harmo- 
nized cooperation on the part of great 
groups. From their dances proceeded 
their tragedies, their cults, their litera- 
ture. Says the writer further: 


“Dancing is the universal and most 
primitive expression of that sense of 
rhythm which is a widely distributed at- 
tribute of the nervous system in animals 
generally. In primitive men it is a sim- 
ple but often very violent demonstration 
of strong emotion, such as social joy, re- 
ligious exaltation, martial ardor, or ama- 
tory passion. The voice and the facial 
muscles, as well as those of the limbs and 
body, are affected, and the dancers de- 
rive an intense pleasure from the excite- 
ment, which so far from exhausting them 
leads them on to more and more violent 


rhythmic or undulatory action. In its 
purest form this ecstatic condition is seen 
in the spinning dervishes. It was devel- 
oped into the mad and dangerous festivals 
of the worshippers of Bacchus and other 
deities in ancient Greece. It has been 
seen in medieval Europe as the dancing 
mania and tarantism. The liability to this 
and similar forms of ‘mania’ lurks beneath 
the surface among populations which 
are nevertheless staid and phlegmatic 
in their usual behavior. The Romans 
in ancient times recognized its unhealthy 
character, and tho fond of ceremonial 
dances and theatrical shows, and even of 
the performances of dancing girls from 
Greece and the East, disapproved of 
dancing on the part of a Roman citizen. 
Cicero says, ‘As a rule no one dances 
when sober unless he is, for the moment, 
out of his mind.’” 


Now, it is gravely to be feared that 
the extreme mode favored in some 
modern dances is a reversion to type 
rather than an evolution. The tango, 
the turkey-trot and the later develop- 
ments of these lay stress upon the ac- 
complishment of the individual rather 
than upon the beauty of movement in 
which groups associate themselves. 
We are adopting the principle of the 
primitive savage rather than that of 
the Greek. A truly scientific dance 
would involve a coordinated movement 
on the part of large groups moving in 
harmony through the sense of rhythm. 
No doubt, then, some primitive and 
savage instinct is asserting itself in the 
modern man—a characteristic of great 
utility to the individual, but of danger 
to the race. 


“In the dances of savages and primitive 
peoples, some kind of music is always 
found associated with dancing, the one 
helping and developing the other; they 


are descendants of one parentage. Very 
commonly, too, some kind of ‘acting’—the 
representation of a hunt, a fight, or a 
love adventure—is an important feature 
of such dancing. Modern popular and 
Court dances are intimately connected 
with and dependent on special music, 
the rhythm and variation of time and 
strength in which is, as it were, illustrated 
by the dancing, and serves to guide it and 
to keep the dancers in unison. The sig- 
nification behind all such modern dancing 
is courtship—the addresses of the man to 
the woman, and her elusive reception or 
rejection of them.” 


It is this last consideration which 
gives such importance to the revival of 
savagery in modern dancing. Evolu- 
tion proves, apparently, that whatever 
quality charms the female will be trans- 
mitted by the male to his descendants. 
In the light of the most modern forms 
of the dance, it is to be expected that 
the next few generations will exhibit 
many of the qualities of the savage. 
One consolation is that the savage has 
many noble traits. 
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THE NEED OF A MORE ROMANTIC 


ERE the problems con- 
fronting the mathemati- 
cians of the world less 
severely technical in 
their nature, we read in 

the Revue Scientifique of Paris, the 
laity would long since have taken sides 
one way or the other in the contest 
now raging between the romantic 
school and the so-called impossibilists. 
The echoes of the conflict do now and 
then reach the man in the street. We 
hear of the difference between the 
geometry of Riemann and the geometry 
of Lobatchevsky without grasping the 
practical importance of the contro- 
versy. Again, we are told of the late 
Henri Poincaré that he submitted 
transcendental problems on the consti- 
tution and origin of the universe to the 
test of the infinitesimal calculus. That 
scandalized the impossibilists—-but who 
knows why? Fewer still there are who 
could name the world’s greatest mathe- 
matician to-day. What layman, again, 
could give an intelligent opinion as to 
whether or not the spirited discussion 
regarding the existence of a fourth di- 
mension is worth the time spent upon 
it? 

The fact is that in mathematics just 
now there has arisen a powerful ro- 
mantic movement. It is deplored by 
many able mathematicians but it exists. 
Mathematical law, says Doctor John 
Johnston, in London Knowledge, is 
consistent and continuous within its 
own sphere—that of calculation—but it 
will never enable us to discover what 
is or is not in actual existence. In so 
far as our calculations can give us 
knowledge as to things existing, this 
knowledge must be involved in the data 
of these calculations dnd these data 
must be got by experience. A third 
dimension does not imply a fourth any 
more than a third apple implies a 
fourth on a boy’s table. The crux of 
the controversy is found in Professor 
Johnston’s challenge of a statement 
that “assuming the truth of the prin- 
ciple of the continuity of mathematical 
law, the fourth and higher dimensions 
do actually exist—the existence of a 
third dimension implying the existence 
of a fourth.” It is not, however, a case 
of mathematical law at all. We have 
no reason to believe that because cer- 
tain mathematical expressions corre- 
spond to existing things, the new ones 
must have something in existence to 
correspond to them. 


“Of course, there may be a fourth 
dimension and many more dimensions. 
There may be invisible apples—of ex- 
-treme tenuity—on our tables, invisible 


trees in our gardens, invisible cats at our 
firesides and invisible planets in our solar 
system. All that we can say is that we 
have no evidence of the existence of 
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these apples or these trees or these cats 
or these planets or of the fourth dimen- 
sion. 

“There is much about us that is beyond 
our grasp. We cannot conceive of space 
as being either limited or unlimited. We 
cannot think of a boundary beyond which 
space is no more. Nor can we think of 
space as going on—far beyond the 
furthest star, if there is one—for ever. 
Our belief in cause and effect—that every- 
thing occurring or existing must have a 
cause—is inconsistent with our belief in 
the existence of the world. We are on 
safe ground only when we keep within 
the limits of experience, or of what fol- 
lows closely from the known facts of 
experience. If we reason too far from 
these facts—tho our reasonings may be 
quite logical—we land ourselves in in- 
consistencies. It is worse if we leave 
our reason and follow our imagination 
instead.” 


On the other hand, it is contended by 
able experts of the romantic school that 
we must not confuse pure mathematics 
with applied mathematics. Sir George 
Darwin points out in an address repro- 
duced by London Nature that pure 
mathematics never err in their results. 
Deductions made from their application 
to other sciences must depend upon the 
greater or less exactness of the hy- 
potheses on which the application is 
based. An example is afforded by the 
marvelous and complex calculations of 
Laplace and Lagrange, who thought 
they had proved the absolute stability 
of the solar system when there is no 
such stability. The calculations of the 
two great Frenchmen remain a model 
of elegance and rigorous precision. 
Unfortunately they started from false 
premises. They supposed that all the 
bodies of the system possess an abso- 
lute rigidity, whereas there is no star 
absolutely rigid. If they were so, then 
Lagrange’s famous prophecy regarding 
the eternal duration of the solar system 
would be true. The calculation is often 
cited as evidence that mathematics 
must not be imaginative; but in reality 
it is a triumph of pure mathematics 
with a wrong application. The error in 
the original assumption vitiated the re- 
sult. An error in adding a column of 
figures will appear in the result with- 
out discrediting the process of addition. 

There is no lack of instances vindicat- 
ing the romantic school of mathematics 
in its use of the poetical imagination. 
Thus, writes Doctor F. T. Del Marmol 
on the other side of the controversy in 
London Knowledge, astronomical trigo- 
nometry enables us to calculate the dis- 
tance separating us from Mars. Kinet- 
ics tells us that in order to revolve 
around the earth in twenty-four hours 
the red planet would need to possess an 
orbital velocity of about nine thousand 
miles a second. Besides, dynamics tells 


us that if a body revolves around an- 
other, at the mean Martian distance of 
one hundred and thirty million miles, 
with a velocity of nine thousand miles 
a second, the central body requires a 
mass nearly one hundred thousand mil- 
lion times greater than that possessed 
by the earth. And the same reasoning 
applies to every celestial body except 
the moon. For instance, were Alpha 
Centauri, the nearest star to the solar 
system, to revolve around us, we should 
require for our poor little abode a mass 
many millions of times greater than 
that calculated by Lord Kelvin for the 
whole of the visible universe. So, if 
we are compelled to recognize that it 
is not the stars which gravitate around 
us in twenty-four hours but that it is 
our earth which performs its rotation 
in one day, we have been forced to ac- 
cept this conclusion not only from con- 
venience but also as an irresistible con- 
sequence of a purely mathematical 
reasoning: 


“Tt is not only in such complex matters 
that mathematics show us their power and 
their beauty. The simplest problem af- 
fords them boundless opportunities. For 
example, if we ask algebra for two num- 
bers of which the sum shall be four and 
the product twenty, i° gives us as a result 
two imaginary quantities: the first is two 
plus the imaginary unit multiplied unto 
four, and the second is two minus the 
same imaginary unit multiplied also unto 
four. And yet, tho none of these num- 
bers be real, their algebraic sum is four, 
and their algebraic product is twenty, as 
required. It is as if this noble and in- 
fallible science, while reminding us gently 
—by giving us imaginary quantities—that 
we were talking nonsense in asking for 
such an unreal thing, wants at the same 
time to show that even things which are 
physically impossible to us are not out- 
side her powerful grasp. Do they not 
give us the weight of a double star as 
easily as scales give us the weight of a 
loaf? 

“It is they, the majestic and poetical 
mathematics, the charming friends who 
always tell the truth, who never deceive, 
flatter or discourage, who have pointed 
out to Professor Bickerton the secrets of 
the partial impact in the birth of the new 
stars, they who gave Adams and Le 
Verrier news of the existence of Neptune 
before Galle discovered the most remote 
of the known planets, they, in short, who 
have whispered to Sir Joshua Thomson 
the romance of the electrons, those ulti- 
mate particles of matter which perhaps 
the eye of man will never see!” 


Nor need we be amazed at the plea 
of the mathematician of genius to be 
taken seriously as an imaginative ar- 
tist. Music, in its truest aspects, is a 
department of mathematics. The gen- 
ius of a Wagner is in its essential 
character mathematical. Mathematics 
is the only law of music. 




















SEX 


HE question whether sex hy- 

giene should or should not be 

taught in the schools is at 

present arousing intense in- 

terest throughout the nation. 
Arguments pro and con may be heard 
on all sides. Religious, educational and 
medical societies debate the problems 
involved. Organizations favoring in- 
struction in sex hygiene already exist 
in twenty-two States of the Union, and 
an American Federation for Sex Hy- 
giene brings these organizations into 
closer relation and secures cooperation 
amongst them. On the whole, the pres- 
ent tendency is to affirm the need of 
sex education for the young. But 
powerful counter-currents may be dis- 
cerned. The Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, after indorsing Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young’s plan for a lecture course on 
sex hygiene, received so many protests 
that it decided to abandon the course. 
A majority of Chicago citizens seem- 
ingly think that such topics “might bet- 
ter be taught at home.” The American 
Federation of Catholic Societies has 
also refused to countenance the move- 
ment; while America and other Roman 
Catholic papers are devoting more and 
more space to the exposure of what 
they regard as the dangers of the new 
propaganda. 

One of the ablest documents dealing 
with the question is that lately pub- 
lished by a special committee which 
made its report to the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography held in Washington some 
months ago. It seems that in connec- 
tion with the Congress a letter was sent 
out to a large number of educators, 
medical men and social workers, asking 
their opinions on the following ques- 
tions: 1. The importance of educating 
the young in the physiology and hy- 
giene of sex; 2. The practicability of 
introducing sex teaching into schools 
and colleges; 3. The matter and meth- 
ods of proposed instruction. In by far 
the larger number of cases, we are told, 
the answers received were quite fav- 
orable to the suggestions. 

The Committee offers a general out- 
line of a plan for sex education, of 
which the gist is as follows: Sex in- 
struction has a purely practical aim, its 
purpose being “to impart such knowl- 
edge of sex at each period of the child’s 


life as may be necessary to preserve 
health, develop right thinking and con- 
trol conduct.” A further aim is “to de- 
velop a healthier public sentiment in 
regard to sex, which will make it pos- 
sible to discuss with more freedom than 
is now customary the grave hygienic 
and moral dangers to the individual and 
the community which grow out of the 
violation of the physical and moral 
laws governing sex life and _ the 
sacred processes of human reproduc- 
tion.” This instruction must not, how- 
ever, “seek to create interest and 
awaken curiosity in the subject with 
which it deals, but merely to satisfy the 
curiosity which spontaneously arises in 
the child’s mind.” 

Detailed descriptions of external hu- 
man anatomy and human embryology 
are discountenanced, while emphasis is 
laid upon the importance of providing 
proper physical exercize for the young, 
the value of which, “in its bearing on 
the control of the sex instinct, is so 
generally recognized that it needs no 
further emphasis here.” 4 The scientific 
basis of sex instruction ‘is to be laid in 
the nature-study classes in the elemen- 
tary schools, and in the more systematic 
instruction in biology and hygiene in 
the secondary schools and colleges. 
This scientific instruction must be re- 
inforced by ethical instruction, both di- 
rect and indirect. “Appeals to the 
sense of personal self-respect and 
purity and to the instinct of chivalry 
can be effectively made in the earliest 
years of adolescence, and even before.” 

Good reading is urged as one of the 
best indirect means of ethical instruc- 
tion—the most effective, in fact, which 
is at present available in the public 
schools. Then for the purpose of out- 
lining more specifically the character 
of the instruction adapted to various 
ages, the life of the pupil is divided 
into four periods, during each of which 
it is pointed out just what instruction 
should be imparted. Since parents who 
would naturally be expected to give 
much of this instruction to their chil- 
dren are generally unqualified and un- 
willing to do so, it is advocated that 
courses of lectures be provided for them 
at public expense. Courses in sex mo- 
rality under the auspices of Boys’ Clubs 
and Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions are also favored. 


EDUCATION AS ITS FRIENDS AND ITS 
FOES VIEW IT 


Finally, the Committee emphasizes 
the necessity of good judgment and 
tact in introducing sex instruction into 
the schools. “It should be introduced 
only when teachers can be found or 
trained who are competent to give it, 
and when public sentiment will support 
it.” On the other hand, “undue weight 
must not be given to the difficulties at- 
tending such instruction even under 
present conditions, inasmuch as even 
occasional mistakes will do far 
harm than allowing children to continue 
to gain this knowledge, as many of 
them do now, from impure sources.” 

This report undoubtedly expresses 
the attitude of a growing number of 
people. We find, for instance, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard University, recognizing, at 
the recent Congress of School Hygiene 
in Buffalo, that a great change in public 
opinion has taken place in regard to sex 
hygiene, and urging that false modesty 
should be thrown aside. To quote his 
exact words: 


less 


“A remarkable change in public opinion 
has taken place in regard to sex hygiene, 
using the term in its broadest sense. The 
policy of silence was almost universal. 
Medical discoveries have contributed to 
the shift in public opinion, which also has 
been moved by the many signs of physical 
deterioration consequent on the rush to 
city life. Fathers and mothers feel a new 
duty toward their children. Churches 
take a new interest. 

“The most important question is: 
What force can now be put in play 
against the formidable evils which grave- 
ly threaten the very life of the race? 
No one force or agency can be com- 
pletely relied on. Attack must be made 
against the three principal causes of pres- 
ent evil conditions: First, lust in men; 
second, complete lack of moral principle 
in certain classes of women; third, de- 
pravity of those who make commerce of 
these two. 

“Commercialized vice should be at- 
tacked in all its forms by all the powers 
of the law. The ancient policies of tol- 
eration and licensed segregation must be 
uprooted. Segregation has nowhere been 
successful. Regulation is a confessed 
failure. The laws against undesirable 
marriages need to be revised. 

“Public progress in regard to sex hy- 
giene and eugenics is to be procured 
chiefly through educational methods. The 
work must be done delicately and witH- 
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out interference with parental rights or 
religious conviction,” 


Many daily and weekly papers are in 
sympathy with this attitude. The Chi- 
cago Tribune, for instance, says: “It is 
not a question of whether the youth 
should remain ignorant or be in- 
structed. It is a question whether it 
shall be well or ill instructed.” The 
Los Angeles Graphic thinks that ninety 
per cent. of American parents at pres- 
ent “dodge” the responsibility of in- 
structing their children properly in sex 
matters. A writer in Collier’s Weekly 
adds: 


“All the time that this controversy is 
going back and forth the clinching argu- 
ment for teaching sex hygiene is being 
cried in agonies; sons and daughters by 
the score are constantly being heaped in 
sacrifice upon the altar of prudery. The 
sob of a mother whose baby must go 
through life blind because of some one’s 
ignorance is an argument for sex educa- 
tion that defies the glibbest debater.” 


On the other hand, a correspondent 
of the New York /ndependent calls the 
idea of sex education “the most vicious 
of all the wild, indiscreet and danger- 
ous suggestions made in behalf of the 
human race.” “What can sane, edu- 
cated and well-meaning people be 
thinking of?” he asks. 


“The world is growing better all the 
time and will continue if let alone on 
such subjects as this. Personally, I would 
prefer to handle the most violent explo- 
sives known and advocate it for others 
rather than fall into error on the ques- 
tion of ‘sex education.’ If I can’t teach 
my children what they should know and 
what they should not know, and do it at 
the proper time, I certainly would not 
delegate it to the public school teachers 
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or others, who may or may not have 
children, and the desire to ‘teach’ this 
dangerous matter most likely comes from 
the latter class. ‘Building up barriers 
against temptation and avoiding the dan- 
ger of exciting undue curiosity’ is all very 
well, but that certainly rightfully belongs 
to parents and not the public. Any in- 
telligent person knows that of all curious 
things on earth children take first rank, 
so lead them into right channels (and 
only parents can do this) that their curi- 
osity may find vent on healthy subjects 
and minds occupied in the world of mat- 
ters they may know of to their benefit. 
Good healthy horse parental sense with 
‘a word in season’ will do the rest, and 
if it can’t be done that way, it can’t be 
done at all.” 


America is equally emphatic in its 
condemnation of what it terms “this 
newest and most dangerous of all the 
educational fads now being daily 
foisted upon us.” Mere education and 
mere publicity, the same paper argues, 
will never succeed in checking or cor- 
recting crime. “What every one 
knows is not what every one wills, 
much less what every one does.” This 
able Roman Catholic weekly affirms 
that books which profess to unveil all 
secrets of knowledge to everybody, 
“What Boys Should Know,” “What 
Girls Should Know,” “What Men 
Should Know,” have not resulted in 
betterment of morals. It goes on to 
comment: 


“We are foolish in relegating to the 
attics of the mind as so much mental 
junk the wise reticence of the past in 
matters of crime. ‘I know the higher 
way; I give it the sanction of my ap- 
proval, said Ovid, ‘but I follow the 
lower.’ Shakespeare has told us of the 
pastors who point out to others the path 
of righteousness while they themselves 





NEW REFLECTIONS ON THE 


HE dancing craze, to which 

so much attention has been 

lately directed, continues to 

furnish themes for animated 

discussion on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Fine points in rhythm 
and in step, definitions of “turkey-trot” 
and of “tango,” occupy space that has 
generally been reserved for more se- 
rious subjects. London, it seems, 
“talks of nothing else” but the new 
dances, and “tango teas” are the rage. 
At American resorts people who have 
not danced before in twenty years 
have been dancing, during the past 
summer, afternoons, as well as even- 
ings. Up-to-date restaurants provide 
a dancing floor so that patrons may 
lose no time while the waiter is chang- 
ing the plates. Cabaret artists are dis- 
appearing except as interludes while 
people recover their breaths for the 
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following number. One wishes either 
to dance or to watch and to criticize 
those who dance. “The one class of 
citizens,’ remarks the New York 
Evening Post, “who regard the cur- 
rency bill and income tax without 
trembling, and assert that there are no 
hard times, is the teachers of dancing; 
theirs is a golden harvest.” 

Like most other social phenomena, 
this revival of dancing presents dual 
aspects. It has its champions and its 
enemies. Interpreted as a_ violent 
reaction against the tedium of some 
of our recent dances, it may at least be 
explained. Regarded in its most ex- 
treme phazes, it can hardly appear as 
other than hysterical and pathological. 
The Vice-President of the United 
States has lately taken occasion to 
rebuke it. Canon Newbolt, of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, has asked: 





‘the primrose path of dalliance tread,’ and 
there is a still more potent authority on 
that topic if it were needed. ‘I see an- 
other law in my members fighting against 
the law of my mind and captivating me.’ 
St. Paul puts the issue clearly. It is not 
the law of the mind which needs strength- 
ening, but the law of the members that 
needs restraining; not more knowledge, 
but more will is required. In the very 
lesson in which you reveal the evils of 
sexual indulgence you are likely to elicit 
the attractiveness of sensual gratification. 
The evils are remote; the pleasure is 
present and insistent. The drunkard in 
presence of temptation is not going to 
be saved from his indulgence by tables of 
statistics. 

FThere are indeed evils in ignorance, 
but the evils of premature knowledge are 
more numerous and more disastrous. 
This is especially true in the matter of 
purity which is now at stake in the 
school training of what is called sex- 
hygiene. . . J 

“There is, however, a course of sex- 
hygiene which all can safely follow and 
safely recommend. Instead of being wor- 
ried about increasing the knowledge, be 
energetic and persistent in decreasing the 
desire. The man with murder in his 
heart will be cured by getting the mur- 
der out of his heart, not by dangling a 
noose before his eyes. It is the incentive 
that should be removed. The medicine 
will come too late. What will your 
anatomical exhibits in the class-room 
avail if the bill-boards, the shop-windows, 
the trolley cars, the advertizing columns, 
the shameless fashions, the facts of sen- 
sational journalism, the fiction of sensa- 
tional magazines, keep passions in a fer- 
ment? Inflamed desires make little of 
disease and death; they clamor for in- 
dulgence. Let the sex hygienist put away 
the countless seductions which assail man- 
kind and womankind on all sides and they 
will effect something. Let the young have 
less desire, not more knowledge; strength 
of will, not complete information.” 
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“Would indecent dances, suggestive of 
evil and destructive of modesty, dis- 
grace our civilization for a moment if 
professed Christians were to say: ‘I will 
not allow my daughter to turn into Sa- 
lome, even altho Herod were to give me 
the half of his kingdom and admit me 
to the much-coveted society of a world 
which has persuaded itself that im- 
modesty is artistic, and that anything 
is permissible in society which relieves 
the intolerable monotony of its pleas- 
ures.’” Berlin, which as a rule is none 
too squeamish in such matters, has for- 
bidden the “American dances” in all 
public places, and has arrested prox 
prietors of resorts which violated this 
regulation. Munich has raided and 
closed a fashionable restaurant in 


which risqué dancing was permitted. 
On this side of the water, the same 
kind of protest has found expression. 























ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE 


The University of Wisconsin proposes 
to expel any student guilty of “turkey- 
trotting,” which it puts on the same 
plane as drunkenness. 

The London Times is the paper in 
which the different phazes of the ques- 
tion have been thrashed out most 
thoroly. The discussion was started 
a few weeks ago by a communication 
from a “Peeress” which mildly ex- 
pressed the writer’s “grave perplexity” 
at the “terpsichorean importations” 
and drew forth an approving editorial 
from the paper itself. The “Peeress” 
wrote in part: 


“IT am one of the many matrons upon 
whom devolves the task of guiding a girl 
through the mazes of a London season, 
and I am face to face with a state of 
aftairs in most, but not all, of the ball- 
rooms calling for the immediate attention 
of those in like case. 

“My grandmother has often told me 
of the shock she experienced on first be- 
holding the polka, but I wonder what she 
would have said had she been asked 
to introduce a well-brought-up girl of 
eighteen to the scandalous travesties of 
dancing which are, for the first time in 
my recollection, bringing more young 
men to parties than are needed. 

“T need not describe the various horrors 
of American and South American ne- 
groid origin. I would only ask hostesses 
to let one-know what houses to avoid by 
indicating in some way on their invita- 
tion cards whether the ‘turkey-trot,’ the 
‘Boston’ (the beginner of the evil), and 
the ‘tango’ will be permitted.” 


This expression of opinion led to a 
lively controversy ;. and papers which 
began a canvass of hotel and ball-room 
managers and dancing teachers were 
surprized to find how many approved 
of the new dances as a genuine expres- 
sion of the life of the day, neither in- 
decent in their present forms nor im- 
moral in their possible future develop- 
ment. A correspondent of The Times 
who signed himself “A _ Victorian 
Beau” and who said that, because of 
his wife’s illness, the duty had for some 
years devolved upon him of taking his 
daughters to balls, confessed to “a 
positive sense of réjeunissement from 
the very dances to which such grave 
exception is being taken.” He con- 
tinued: 


“It was, I must confess, with some- 
thing very like lassitude that four or five 
years ago (the début of my youngest 
daughter) I began again to go to balls. 
The valse, it is true, with many of its 
modern variations, had encroached on, if 
not altogether superseded, the polka of 
my boyhood. But there remained that 
lack of variety in an ordinary evening’s 
program which would, I think, have been 
admitted responsible for some scarcely 
stifled yawns. 

“In a word, Sir, we in the doorways 
were bored. Now we have something to 
look at. Our suppers are shorter. Our 
daughters, if not so contented as of 
yore, with a fairly early departure, are 


obviously happier, and a joint taxi or 
several of them can—nowadays without 
defiance of the conventions—generally be 
arranged. For myself, let me make it 
known, in conclusion, and with no un- 
certain note, that I walk homewards up 
Gloucester Place with elastic tread, feel- 
ing from thirteen to twenty years younger 
than I ever hoped to do at my time of 
life.” 


Eyen the aristocratic Lady Middle- 
ton, a once famous Victorian belle, 
avowed herself, in a letter to The 
Times, inclined to question whether the 
new dancers, rather than the new 
dances, are to blame; and another 
noble dame, writing anonymously, thus 
contrasted the old dances with the 
new: 


“My dancing days were from ten to 
fifteen years ago, and I have never seen 
any of the new trots or hugs performed; 
but I should imagine that your corre- 
spondent was right who said they are a 
reaction against the intolerable tedium of 
the valse as danced by the average young 
man and girl a few years ago. I was a 
normal girl, fond of dancing as of other 
physical exercizes, but as my average 
partner went lolloping indifferently round 
the room, I perforce having to lollop with 
him, the process was so absolutely devoid 
of interest that it is no exaggeration to 
say I continually forgot with whom I was 
dancing, and had to look round at his 
face to remind myself with which of the 
young men of my acquaintance I was at 
that moment taking this unenjoyable 
exercize. 

“When, on the other hand, a partner 
was forthcoming who really understood 
the art of dancing, whose movements 
were certain and rhythmical, and who 
took a pride in executing them as well 
as possible, it was the most intense pleas- 
ure to dance with him, to follow his 
guidance, and be ready to reverse, go 
straight, forward, or backward, accord- 
ing to his whim or the exigencies of space 
in the ball-room. There was an art in 
doing it, and I believe it is this art, which 
is still more needed in the new dances, 
that attracts young men to the ball-room 
to-day. 

“The amusement and enjoyment of ex- 
ecuting with success a difficult physical 
exercize is great, and it seems to me that 
the opportunity for skill of a most ex- 
hilarating kind afforded by these dances 
is quite enough to explain their attraction. 
No one can biame either young men or 
young women if they mutually find their 
enjoyment increased because it is shared 
with an agreeable companion of the 
opposite sex.” 


In strong contradistinction to these 
favorable views stand out the protests 
of writers who regard the new dances 
as a curse and a corruption. Mr. Fil- 
son Young, a staff-writer on the Lon- 
don Saturday Review, declares that his 
criticism of the tango is not that it is 
indecent or improper, but that it is 
ugly. He goes on to say: 


“IT am no frequenter of ball-rooms, and 
therefore did not realize till lately how 
thoroly this new kind of dancing had 
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seized upon the world in London that, for 
good or ill, leads in these matters; but 
what I have seen has convinced me that 
it is absurd and retrograde, and that the 
protest contained in the now famous let- 
ter to The Times was more than justified 
—if not on the score of impropriety, cer- 
tainly on the score of ugliness. The other 
night I saw an old lady of distinguished 
lineage and high station and strictly con- 
ventional views, sitting in a ball-room and 
regarding with an expression of fond and 
doting pride her honorable daughter, a 
sylph-like and refined young woman, 
tightly clasped in the embrace of a man 
and whirling about in various attitudes 
any one of which, had they jointly as- 
sumed it in the middle of a London 
street, would have rendered them liable 
to arrest on a charge of misdemeanor. 
That is a simple historical fact which 
should be placed on record, not because 
it is isolated but because it is typical. 
And my chief reflexion, as I observed 
various graceful and good-looking people 
performing these antics on the ball-room 
floor was that if they could see what they 
themselves looked like, especially from 
behind, they would instantly and for ever 
abstain from the tango and all kindred 
dances. 

“These dances have been the regular 
attraction in -various Montmartre cafés 
for several years; and women of the 
world who have wished to see that kind 
of life have had to be warned, when they 
were taken to such places, that they must 
be prepared for a very different standard 
of propriety from that to which they were 
accustomed. It certainly never occurred 
to me when I have looked at such per- 
formances that I should see them trans- 
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A London artist’s sketch of Maurice and Miss 


Florence Walton “in action.” 
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lated to a fashionable London ball-room, 
with peeresses and ambassadors, and 
dukes and princes, looking on and 
applauding.” 


Another notable protest is that of 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of the University 
of Wisconsin, in the New York /nde- 
pendent. His argument is that the 
great danger confronting American 
education lies in an early sophistica- 
tion, harmful in college and nothing 
short of disastrous in high school. 
Dancing, he proceeds, is one of the 
chief factors in this process. “No 
people,” he tries to show, “have ever 
long endured among whom the ball- 
room and the relation which it devel- 
ops occupied an important place during 
the period of early youth.” He tells 
us: “Students of human development 
are universally agreed that when the 
relations between the sexes which the 
ball-room encourages become promi- 
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nent early in adolescence, the result 
will not be beneficial to either mind 
or body.” Corroborating Professor 
O’Shea’s point of view is the statement 
of an eminent European student of 
nervous degeneration who had said to 
him some time before the writing of 
his article that in his judgment Ameri- 
can life was over-stimulated in its in- 
fluence upon the young, and that if we 
did not discover some way to keep the 
lives of our children simpler, we would 
come to grief sooner or later. 

The situation is described by the 
Chicago Baptist weekly, The Standard, 
as disquieting, if not alarming: 


“From every section of our country 
have come loud complaints from teachers 
with regard to the evil results of the 
general introduction into our high schools 
of fraternities and sororities, athletic 
teams, ‘proms’ and balls. The existence 
of these societies in the high school 





greatly aggravates the dancing malady, 
and it is well known that pupils who 
frequent the ball-room are incapable of 
effective work at school. But it is not 
simply a question of the invasion of 
extraneous interests which seriously 
threaten the legitimate work of the 
secondary school. It is a situation which 
presents not only a grave educational but 
a grave moral issu:. 

“The moral texture of thousands of 
boys and girls is involved. ... There is 
little evidence of anything more than 
sporadic attempts on the part of authori- 
ties and parents to put a stop to dances 
that can hardly fail, in either young or 
old, to be other than degrading, and that 
are well named animal dances, arousing 
as they do little else. The situation is 
disquieting, if not alarming. Looking at 
the facts without prejudice, ‘the dance of 
death’ is hardly an exaggeration, from 
the point of view not only of mental but 
of moral deterioration. If parents are 
blind to the danger signals, it is not be- 
cause they are not numerous.” 


“SYNTHETIC MAN”—A NEW STANDARD OF 


WRITER in The _ English 

Review professes to have 

been frivolously moved by 

the reading of Rosa May- 

reder’s thoughtful and sug- 
gestive book, “A Survey of the 
Woman Problem” (Heinemann, Lon- 
don). He wired a young woman of 
his acquaintance, so he says: “Explain 
synthetic girl.” When her answer 
came, “Iliastric woman as opposed to 
ludicrous femininity,” he sent another 
telegram: “I love. Will you marry 
me?” Whereupon he received in re- 
ply the following: ‘My iliastric per- 
sonality is centripetal—incommunica- 
ble therefore with the centrifugal sex- 
uality of teleological man?’ 

But Frau Mayreder is not half so 
puzzling as this little skit implies. She 
is simply German, and a philosopher. 
Her book, which has been rendered 
into English by Herman Scheffauer, 
is being widely discussed. One compe- 
tent critic, it seems, dismisses the vol- 
ume as dull nonsense; an equally good 
authority (they were both men) de- 
clares that it is the only really philo- 
sophical work about women, and that 
the author, Rosa Mayreder, has “the 
finest intellect in Germany.” She is 
certainly one oi the ablest exponents 
of that highly evolved human being 
which she chooses to call “syntiietic 
man.” 

To begin with, Frau Mayreder 
considers man’s ideas about woman 
(which are dominant to-day) as so 
many different “subjective fetiches,” 
more or less removed from reality. 
Particularly in the matter of sex, she 
finds, the tendency is to regard the 
results of individual thought as ob- 
jective truth. Nietzsche, when he pro- 
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nounced his “onesided and unjust” 
verdicts on the representatives of the 
modern woman’s movement, honestly 
admitted that it was only his own 
subjective taste which he expressed,— 
“My own truths.” Goethe, also, once 
remarked to Eckermann: “My ideas of 
woman are not obtained from the ex- 
periences of reality, but they are in- 
born in me or have developed in me, 
Heaven knows how.” 

But apparently it requires a Nietz- 
sche or a Goethe to acknowledge the 
subjectivity of man’s ideas concerning 
woman. Ordinary men have an air of 
infallible certainty when they general- 
ize on the subject. They confuse, says 
Frau Mayreder, the “empirical” wom- 
an with the “immanent” woman. She 
explains as follows: “The empirical 
woman, the intrinsic individual being 
of female kind, is a manifold phenome- 
non like man himself, and in her mul- 
tifariousness she is as incommensurable 
as he. The immanent woman is, on 
the contrary, a creature of the imag- 
ination, is known to every man and is 
as familiar to him as his own ego— 
since it is from this very ego that it 
has been produced and with which it 
has become incorporated.” 

Wagner, when he was writing the 
poem of “Lohengrin,” Frau Mayreder 
goes on to say, gave us a remarkable 
glimpse into the origin of a subjective 
sex fetich. He believed that in Elsa’s 
unconsciousness and indeterminateness 
he had discovered the “essentially 
feminine”; whereas what he was 
seeking for and what he really found 
was the antithesis to the character of 
Lohengrin. Nietzsche’s subjective sex 
fetich also reveals the same antithesis. 
This writer, who most constantly felt 


the urge towards truthfulness and hon- 
esty of thought, glorified feminine 
falsity and superficiality. Suspicious 
and dishonest writers, on the other 
hand, usually praise the innocence and 
deep sensibility of her whom they 
idealize as the “true” woman. Like- 
wise the intemperate and depraved 
among men adore in woman modera- 
tion and purity. These are all merely 
cases, according to Rosa Mayreder, of 
“sex idolatry.” 

Amid the multiplicity of fetiches 
thus conjured up by the masculine 
imagination, Frau Mayreder distin- 
guishes three main types,—the bond- 
woman, the “higher being,” and the 
helpmate. The lowest men, she ob- 
serves, usually imagine themselves su- 
perior to women, while the highest are 
inclined to create a dream figure quite 
as far removed from reality. To 
quote: 


“The image of the bondwoman, the 
subjective sex-fetich of the domineering 
lover, is the oldest, the most widespread, 
and the most vulgar, and determines the 
position which the female sex occupies, 
if not in the social scheme then at least 
before the law. 

“When the bondwoman happens to en- 
counter her complete antithesis in the 
idea of the mistress, the idol of the 
knightly type of eroticism, then, remarka- 
ble as this inversion may appear, there 
nevertheless occurs no essential change in 
the degree of strangeness that exists be- 
tween the sexes. The idea of womanly 
weakness which sways the mind of the 
domineering man is the very same as that 
which determines the idol of the chival- 
rous man, tho in the latter it is combined 
with the idea of the moral ascendancy of 
the woman, and necessitates that the lord 
and master become the servant and the 
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protector who takes pleasure in his volun- 
tary subordination so long as he may 
feel himself a protecting power.” 


The only idol, or ideal, which con- 
tains within itself the basis for a true 
understanding between man and wom- 
an, in Frau Mayreder’s opinion, is 
that of the helpmate—the woman who 
stands neither below nor above man 
but beside him. 


“This ideal is frequently attacked, es- 
pecially by the defenders of the master- 
ful type of amorist, as a feeble invention 
of modern feminine thought, or even as 
a product of deterioration, since it exists 
only since the days of the French Revolu- 
tion. It is in reality of a far more 
ancient origin than this; some of the 
most glorious spirits of antiquity, such as 
Plato and Plutarch, were familiar with 
it, and if we may read a symptomatic 
meaning into the story of Mary and 
Martha, then Jesus has likewise, on be- 
half of women, preferred the desire for 
a spiritual communality to the desire for 


serving : 

“‘Mary has chosen the good part; 
which shall not be taken away from 
her.’ ” 


Frau Mayreder speaks of the dis- 
torted conceptions of women promul- 
gated by such thinkers as Schopen- 
hauer and Strindberg. Against such 
conceptions she sets the women bred 
from the brain of a John Stuart Mill, 
a Bebel, a Bjérnson, or a Walt Whit- 
man. Surely, she says, these latter 
ideals have at least an equal social sig- 
nificance with the Schopenhauerian- 
Strindbergian horror. Nothing is of 
greater importance to women, accord- 
ing to Frau Mayreder, than to battle 
against the abstractions into which 
they are continually being converted. 
She proceeds with her subtle analysis: 


“If we look upon human thought as 
one of the processes of nature, we must 
also consider the various views on 
sexuality as symptoms of the various 
forces working in the race. These views 
are so opposed, and recur so constantly, 
dividing the individuals of each sex into 
groups, that we may suppose two oppos- 
ing tendencies to be working in the evo- 
lution of the human race. One is di- 
rected towards the preservation of the 
race character common to both sexes, 
while the other tends towards the teleo- 
legical’ differentiation of each. One 
strives for a human type irrespective of 
male or female, strengthening the char- 
acteristics of the race common to both 
sexes; the other tries to produce ex- 
tremes of sexuality and requires differ- 
entiation for the sake of reproduction 
and transmission.” 


Again in these opposing forces, 
Frau Mayreder perceives three main 
types which group themselves accord- 
ing to their psycho-sexual qualities. 


“The commonest type is the acratic, the 
partially developed being of unmitigated 
sexuality, whose whole personality is de- 
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termined by teleological sex characteris- 
tics. All the hackneyed declarations as 
to what the ‘wholly male’ and the ‘truly 
female’ should be, and do, are the utter- 
ances of these acratic people. In exam- 
ples of this type, patterns of the most 
manly man and of the most womanly 
woman, centrifugal sexuality finds its 
best exponents. Carried to its extremes, 
this acratic tendency produces licentious 
domineering masculinity and weak, in- 
significant and passive, or else crafty, 
false and ludicrous femininity, forms of 
sex-differentiation which are the comple- 
ments of each other and equal in nature 
and in origin.” 


The antithesis of the “acratic” type 
of humanity, Frau Mayreder terms 
“iliastric,” or “the highest type of cen- 
tripetal sexuality.” This includes all 
those persons who have overcome sex, 
like the Christian saints, and through 
their victory have attained supersen- 
sual powers. Frau Mayreder writes: 


“During the greater part of the history 
of man’s mental development we find 
signs of an unwearing struggle to rise 
above and beyond specific sexuality in 
order to attain a higher condition of ex- 
istence; in the early days of ancient 
civilization we find it in the priestly 
ideals, then in the Indian Yoga doctrines, 
and in those ideas which gave rise to the 
knighthood of the Holy Grail. It is es- 
pecially characteristic of Christianity and 
of Buddhism, both of which regard the 
iliastric, sexless condition as a preliminary 
stage towards the attainment of the king- 
dom of heaven or of Nirvana, a kingdom 
not of this world but of a world of peace 
reposing in infinite perfection, in con- 
tradistinction to the world of creation in 
which the centrifugal force of movement 
rages in everlasting strife.” 


But the true representative of a 
higher humanity, in Frau Mayreder’s 
opinion, is not “iliastric,”’ but one 
whose psychological constitution en- 
ables him, as is most conspicuously the 
case with genius—man or woman—“to 
overstep the bounds of sexuality and 
to raise and increase the inward rela- 
tionships between the sexes—those be- 
ings who are subject to the conditions 
both of the male and of the female— 
synthetic man.” She explains: 


“The distinguishing mark of synthetic 
people is that they have an outlook over 
the barriers of sex, a power of sweeping 
away the bonds entailed by sexuality, 
enabling them to reach a mental sphere 
common to both sexes of the human 
species. The wider the sphere the more 
easily will the process of amalgamation 
be carried out, the more extensive and 
perfect will it be. Since sex does not 
connote for synthetic people an entirely 
different sort of existence, but only a 
different form of being, they are able. 
apart from sexual affairs, to enjoy a com- 
mon existence. Thus, they raise them- 
selves to a universality of perception 
which is denied to the acratic. Their 
nature acquires an element of freedom 
which enables individuals of even mod- 
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TRAN- 


PLEADS FOR AN 
SCENDING 


IDEAL 
SEX 


SHE 


The distinguishing mark of the highest type of 
people, according to Rosa Mayreder, is that they 
have an outlook over the barriers of sex, a power 
of sweeping away the bonds entailed by sexuality, 
enabling them to reach a mental sphere common 
to both sexes of the human species. 


erate talents to have a liberal and intelli- 
gent understanding of the other sex, 
while those who are not synthetic in na- 
ture cannot break through the barriers 
of their sex, even tho their minds may 
be of the most emancipated type.” 


For lofty souls, the idea of any 
bondage to sex is unbearable, says Frau 
Mayreder. It can only awaken in them 
a hatred of sex. And such are the 
souls who are now eagerly reaching 
towards those conditions and habits of 
life by which synthetic ideas may be 
most easily promoted and strengthened. 
She thus concludes: 


“If we trace the lines of the past which 
lead forward into the future, we find 
in unmistakable outlines the ideal of a 
humanity in which sex has a better and 
happier significance than it has hitherto 
possessed. Those moral strivings of 
personality to break the bonds of sex 
which attained their climax in the re- 
nunciation of a world based on the idea 
of creation, are now directed towards ar.- 
other form of life in which there is a 
possibility of overcoming the bonds of 
sex without renunciation. None but syn- 
thetic human beings can be the creators 
of this form of life. But it cannot be 
done by men alone, without the aid of 
women. Unless women work with men 
on a footing of equality, this ideal can- 
not be realized. The contribution which 
women can. make to human culture by 
reason of the path she has had to follow 
in the course of her evolution, is neces- 
sary for the completion of man’s work.” 
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O you think that the prog- 

ress of aviation will serve 

the advance of humanity, or 

do you think that the con- 

quest of the air could be- 
come in certain cases a menace to 
civilization? 

“What do you think will be the char- 
acter and mentality of the men of to- 
morrow—changed for good or bad by 
the triumph of aviation?” 

These questions La Revue asked 
such leading men of France as it be- 
lieved would be directly interested in 
aviation, and the first point established 
by the inquiry seems to be that all 
France is directly interested. Aviators 
naturally would be, and all the more 
famous ones reply, but so do politicians, 
scientists, writers, business men and 
philosophers, each feeling himself per- 
sonally concerned with the future of 
the aeroplane. Aviation is not, as in 
America, still a showmain’s trick to the 
public; it has fitted in to common life 
of to-day, and the only question is what 
it will do with the life of to-morrow. 

Pointblank questions usually locate 
the pessimists. In this case they are 
on the ground, watching the machines 
or reading about them in the news- 
papers, or thinking about them in soli- 
tude. These regard the aeroplane as 
a perfected instrument of devastation, 
and accept it as an ordinary and 
normal incident of civilization. Dirigi- 
bles and avions in a possible war, they 
agree, could efface whole army corps 
at a blow, destroy in very little time 
the best fortified cities, and spare in 
the general devastation no art treas- 
ure, no heritage of the ages. Civiliza- 
tion is at their mercy., Viewed from 
this angle, the problem grows agoniz- 
ing; war may now, says Robida, dream 
of spattering the clouds with blood. 

Actual aviators, however, are all on 
the other side. They agree that the 
murderous period of aviation, through 
which it must pass if it gets into war 
at all, is a necessary but fleeting step 
in its development toward a function 
more clearly civilizing. They refuse 
to believe that so much blood generous- 
ly spilt, so much effort spent without 
counting the cost, could possibly result 
only in heaping up ruins and sending 
humanity back to barbarism. Anyone 
who believes so badly of God, says 
“rchdeacon, as to think that our most 
persistent and admirable efforts would 
result in a recoil of humanity, had bet- 
ter stop having children, and let this 
absurd and decaying world come to an 
end as soon as possible. 

Aerial carnage, and that as soon as 
an European war begins, everyone con- 
cedes, but the more optimistic replies 
envisage beyond the slaughter no less 
a dream than universal peace. One 
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AVIATION BE A _ BLESSING 


TO THE RACE? 


real test of the aeroplane in war, thinks 
Bergeron, editor of Le Monde IIlustré, 
and the horrified world would rush to 
bar out aircraft from warfare by inter- 
national convention—and this prec- 
edent established, the ultimate barring 
out of war itself by similar means 
would be made possible. War is not a 
state, but a crisis, and whatever hastens 
the crisis is a good thing for the world. 
From Homer’s time to the “truce of 
God,” .peace was the accident; now the 
accident is war, and the more deadly 
the less frequent and the soonest over. 
The aeroplane, deadliest weapon of 
war, will speed it up to its swiftest 
passing and hold it off to its longest 
intervals. 

The most pessimistic reply is from 
Camille Flammarion. Admitting at 
the outset that “there are moments in 
the history of a people when it is in- 
opportune to express sincerely one’s 
thoughts,” and evidently realizing that 
it is no moment to preach aerial peace 
and good-will when France has just 
raised for this year alone the sum of 
thirty-seven million nine hundred and 
sixty-five thousand francs for military 
aeroplanes, he recalls how he loved the 
balloon when he used to sail across the 
face of Europe and seek in vain for 
frontiers. The land below was a vision 
of the coming United States of Europe. 
But now that he has seen Zeppelin 
unite with Krupp, and the French just 
as eager to turn the aeroplane from a 
celestial swallow to a swooping vulture, 
his sadness is even greater than his 
disgust. Of what use was the Hague 
Tribunal if not to declare at once the 
neutrality of the air? He does not 
specify for how many feet up, nor 
whether a soldier tall enough to in- 
fringe upon the neutral zone by two 
inches would be debarred from using 
his brains in fighting. Leblanc, how- 
ever, thinks that any attempt to limit 
the use of aeroplanes in war would be 
in effect suppressing all projectiles 
sent high in air, thus putting cannon 
out of business. But Lucien Le Foyer 
sounds a note of cheer. He says that 
we all seem to think some one airship 
or squadron of airships is going to 
settle over a city and destroy it at 
leisure, whereas for every foreign air- 
ship there will be another to meet it, 
and at the first encounter they will all 
be on the ground, leaving war to go 
on doing business in the same old 
rude way! This should comfort H. F. 
Wyatt, who warns England in The 
Nineteenth Century and After that its 
“old immunity from personal peril is 
forever gone. ... There will not be 
in all England, and perhaps in all Scot- 
and and Wales, one dweller in a town 
of any size upon whose roof the levin 
bolt of death may not descend and slay 
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him while he sleeps.” To which The 
Nation (N. Y.) rejoins that “even the 
desperate German may pause in the 
task of loading dynamite into airships 
when he finds the English chanting in 
rhythmic emotion that if this goes on 
there will not be 


One dweller in a town of any size 

Upon whose head the levin bolt of death 

May not descend and slay him while he 
sleeps.” 


The second query, as to the effect of 
flying on the new race, was evidently 
inspired by a recent novel of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, “Forse che si,” which has 
two heroes, both aviators, inured to 
every danger, hardened to suffering, 
and of a ferocity truly Annunzian. The 
compilers, Maurice Wolff and Henri 
Regnault, asked whether the constant 
presence of death, the perpetual fight 
with danger, would not produce in time 
a similar insensibility. They may have 
forgotten that ferocity, and especially 
a peculiar ferocious delight in other 
people’s pain, is one of the strongest 
colors on d’Annunzio’s literary palette, 
and that he would naturally tint his 
aviators to match his other heroes. 
The real aviators, however, reply to a 
man that he who is master of his own 
nerves, as the aviator must be, is most 
tender with the nerves of others, and 
vice versa. Dependent altogether upon 
himself, “a little black point lost in im- 
mensity,” says Gougenheim, Farman’s 
chief pilot, “he knows his superiority, 
but also his weakness.” An aviator 
has to be gentle and patient, says Ved- 
rines; the best school of philosophy is 
in the clouds. Garros says that avia- 
tion does give man a sixth sense, mul- 
tiplying the action of each sense and 
uniting them to meet in what is prac- 
tically a new faculty—the anticipation 
of danger. One points to the peculiarly 
cordial sympathy between aviators of 
every origin, so that all barriers go 
down, even those of education and so- 
cial origin, in a development of the 
democracy of danger that began when 
the wealthy driver of a racing auto- 
mobile felt his mechanician to be on 
quite a different footing from him from 
that of his coachman. Its menace, 
socially, is something like that of the 
racing-car; whatever develops a taste 
for pleasure rouses envy in those who 
cannot afford it, so that money takes 
on a greater value, and will be grasped 
for by any means. Bleriot does not 
believe that either men or manners will 
be changed so much as people think. 


. Reymond strikes the high note of the 


answers. Aviation, he says, is the di- 
vine remedy for depopulation. Only 
fighting nations multiply. But what cam- 
paign, what crusade, could be so beauti- 
ful, so useful, as the conquest of the air? 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE’S 


SCIENCE AND THE SOUL 
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DEFENSE OF 


SPIRITUAL CONTINUITY 


HE swing between contest- 
ing and contrasting schools of 
thought in our time has sel- 
dom been more vividly illus- 
trated than in connection with 
the presidential address recently de- 
livered by Sir Oliver Lodge before the 
British Association at Birmingham. 

Sir Oliver’s predecessor in the presi- 
dential office, Sir Edward Albert 
Schaefer, is a pronounced materialist. 
His address before the British Associa- 
tion last year brilliantly championed 
the “mechanistic” conception of life. 
Sir Oliver, on the other hand, is as 
pronounced an idealist, using that term 
in contradistinction to materialism. He 
chose as the subject of his Birming- 
ham address “Continuity.” He at- 
tacked the modern scientific disposition 
to deny the existence of anything 
which makes no appeal to organs of 
sense, and urged a belief in ultimate 
continuity as essential to science. He 
asserted his belief in the freedom of the 
will and in the persistence of person- 
ality after bodily death. He expressed, 
in closing, his conviction that “discar- 
nate intelligence, under certain condi- 
tions, may interact with us on the ma- 
terial side,” and that “we may hope to 
attain some understanding of the na- 
ture of a larger, perhaps ethereal, ex- 
istence and of the conditions regulating 
intercourse across the chasm.” 

Sir Oliver began his address by de- 
fining four contemporary intellectual 
tendencies with which he felt bound to 
take issue. The first he called “the 
discovery of and interest in various 
kinds of atomism,” so that continuity 
seems in danger of being lost sight of. 
The second tendency is “toward com- 
prehensive negative generalizations 
from a limited point of view.” The 
third is “to take refuge in rather vague 
forms of statement and to shrink from 
closer examination of the puzzling and 
the obscure.” The fourth is “to deny 
the existence of anything which makes 
no appeal to organs of sense and no 
ready response to laboratory experi- 
ments.” Against these tendencies Sir 
Oliver set his belief in “ultimate con- 
tinuity” as essential to science. He 
regarded scientific concentration as an 
inadequate basis for philosophic gener- 
alization; he believed that obscure phe- 
nomena may be expressed simply, if 
properly faced; and he pointed out that 
“the non-appearance of anything per- 
fectly uniform and omnipresent is only 
what should be expected, and is no ar- 
gument against its real substantial ex- 
istence.” 

Proceeding to a definition of the main 
characteristic of the “promising tho 
perturbing” period in which we live, 
Sir Oliver said: “Different persons 
would give different answers, but the 


answer I venture to give is—rapid 
progress combined with fundamental 
skepticism.” He elaborated this state- 
ment: 


“Rapid progress was not characteristic 
of the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—at least, not in physics. Fine, solid 
dynamical foundations were laid, and the 
edifice of knowledge was consolidated: 
but wholly fresh ground was not being 
opened up, and totally new buildings 
were not expected. 

“With the realization of predicted 
ether waves in 1888, the discovery of X- 
rays in 1895, spontaneous radio activity in 
1896, and the isolation of the electron in 
1898, expectation of further achievement 
became vivid; and _ novelties, experi- 
mental, theoretical and speculative, have 
been showered upon us ever since this 
century began. That is why I speak of 
rapid progress.” 


Of the exact kind of progress made, 
Sir Oliver preferred to say little. The 
“fundamental skepticism” led him on to 
a number of striking generalizations: 


“To illustrate the nature of the funda- 
mental scientific or philosophical contro- 
versies to which I do refer, I may cite 
the kind of dominating controversies now 
extant, employing as far as possible only 
a single word in each case so as to em- 
phasize the necessary brevity and insuf- 
ficiency of the reference. 

“In physiology the conflict ranges 
around vitalism. In chemistry the debate 
concerns atomic structure. In biology the 
dispute is on the laws of inheritance; and 
besides these major controversies debate 
is active in oth>r sections. In education 
curricula generally are being overhauled 
or fundamentally criticized, and revolu- 
tionary ideas are promulgated concerning 
the advantages of freedom for infants. 
In economic and political science or 
sociology, what is there that is not under 
discussion? Not property alone, nor land 
alone, but everything—back to the Gar- 
den of Eden and the interrelations of 
men and women. Lastly, in the vast 
group of mathematical and physical sci- 
ences present-day crititism concerns what, 
if I had to express it in one word, I 
should call Continuity. 

“Still more fundamental and deep- 
rooted than any of these sectional de- 
bates, however, a critical examination of 
scientific foundations generally is going 
on; and a kind of philosophic skepticism 
is in the ascendant, resulting in a mistrust 
of purely intellectual processes and in 
a recognition of the limited scope of 
science.” 


In all the debatable matters which 
now vex the world, Sir Oliver felt im- 
pelled to urge a conservative attitude. 
He accepted the new experimental re- 
sults on which modern theories are 
based, and he was profoundly inter- 
ested in them; but he did not feel that 
they are so revolutionary as their pro- 
pounders think. He saw a way to re- 
tain the old and yet embrace the new. 


He counselled moderation in the up- 
rooting and removal of landmarks. 
“And of these,” he said, “the chief is 
Continuity. I cannot imagine the ex- 
ertion of mechanical force across empty 
space, no matter how minute; a con- 
tinuous medium seems to me essential. 
I cannot admit discontinuity in e:ther 
Space or Time; nor can I imagine any 
sort of experiment which would justify 
such a hypothesis.” He went on to 
speak of the Ether as “the most inter- 
esting as it is by far the largest and 
most fundamental ingredient in the ma- 
terial cosmos”: , 


“Matter it is not, but material it is; 
it belongs to the material univers? and 
is to be investigated by ordinary methods. 
But to say this is by no means to deny 
that it may have mental and spiritual 
functions to subserve in some other order 
of existence, as Matter has in this 

“The ether of space is at least the great 
engine of continuity. It may be much 
more, for without it there could hardly 
be a material universe at all. Certainly, 
however, it is essential to continuity; it 
is the one all-permeating substance which 
binds the whole of the particles of mat- 
ter together. It is the uniting and bind- 
ing medium without which, if matter 
could exist at all, it could exist only as 
chaotic and isolated fragments; and it 
is the universal medium of communica- 
tion between worlds and particles. And 
yet it is possible for people .o deny its 
existence, because it is unrelated to any 
of our senses, except sight—and to that 
only in an indirect and not easily recog- 
nized fashion.” 

The speaker extended this argument 
to apply to all who attempt to explain 
life by means of scientific formulas. 
“They account,” he observed, “for things 
up to a point; they account in part for 
the color of a sunset, for the majesty 
of a mountain peak, for the glory of 
animate existence. But do they account 
for everything completely? Do they 
account for our own feeling of joy and 
exaltation, for our sense of beauty, for 
the manifest beauty existing through- 
out nature? Do not these things sug- 
gest something higher and nobler and 
more joyous, something for the sake of 
which all the struggle for existence 
goes on?” Surely, Sir Oliver ex- 
claimed, there must be a deeper mean- 
ing involved in natural objects! He 
added: 


“Why do things struggle to exist? 
Surely the effort must have some signifi- 
cance, the development some aim. We 
thus reach the problem of existence itself, 
and the meaning of evolution. 

“The mechanism whereby existence en- 
trenches itself is manifest, or at least has 
been to a large extent discovered. Natu- 
ral selection is a vera causa, so far as it 
goes; but if so much beauty is necessary 
for insects, what about the beauty of a 
landscape or of clouds? What utilitarian 
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object do those subserve? Beauty in gen- 
eral is not taken into account by science. 
Very well, that may be all right, but it 
exists nevertheless. It is not my func- 
tion to discuss it. No; but it is my func- 
tion to remind you and myself that our 
studies do not exhaust the universe, and 
that if we dogmatize in a negative direc- 
tion, and say that we can reduce every- 
thing to physics and chemistry, we gibbet 
ourselves as ludicrously narrow pedants, 
and are falling far short of the richness 
and fulness of our human birthright. 
How far preferable is the reverent atti- 
tude of the Eastern poet: 

“*The world with eyes bent upon thy 
feet stands in awe with all its silent 
stars.’”’ 


Sir Oliver envisaged the universal 
process as “a steady passage from Past 
to Future, only the single instant which 
we call the Present being actual.” He 
compared Existence with a loom: 


“The pattern, the design for the weav- 
ing, is in some sort ‘there’ already; but 
whereas our looms are mere machines, 
once the guiding cards have been fed into 
them, the Loom of Time is complicated 
by a multitude of free agents who can 
modify the web, making the product more 
beautiful or more ugly according as they 
are in harmony or disharmony with the 
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general scheme. I venture to maintain 
that manifest imperfections are thus ac- 
counted for, and that freedom could be 
given on no other terms, nor at any less 
cost. 

“The ability thus to work for weal or 
woe is no illusion; it is a reality, a re- 
sponsible power which conscious agents 
possess; wherefore the resulting fabric 
is not something preordained and in- 
exorable, though by wide knowledge of 
character it may be inferred. Nothing 
is inexorable except the uniform prog- 
ress of Time; the cloth must be woven, 
but the pattern is not wholly fixed and 
mechanically calculable.” 


The address closed on a note of earn- 
est personal conviction. Sir Oliver 
avowed himself one of those who be- 
lieved in the Psychic quite as much as 
in the Physical. He held that the 
Psychic region can be studied and 
brought under law. “Allow us, any- 
how,” he remarked, “to make the at- 
tempt. Give us a fair field. Let those 
who prefer the materialistic hypothesis 
by all means develop their thesis as 
far as they can, but let us try what we 
can do in the Psychical region, and see 
which wins.” Then he said: 


“Altho I am speaking ex cathedra, as 
one of the representatives of orthodox 





science, I will not shrink from a personal 
note summarizing the result on my own 
mind of thirty years’ experience of psy- 
chical research, begun without predilec- 
tion—indeed, with the usual hostile preju- 
dice. This is not the place to enter into 
details or to discuss facts scorned by 
orthodox science, but I cannot help re- 
membering that an utterance from this 
Chair is no ephemeral production, for it 
remains to be criticized by generations yet 
unborn, whose knowledge must inevitably 
be fuller and wider than our own. Your 
president therefore should not be com- 
pletely bound by the shackles of present- 
day orthodoxy, nor limited to beliefs 
fashionable at the time. In justice to 
myself and my coworkers I must risk 
annoying my present hearers, not only 
by leaving on record our conviction that 
occurrences now regarded as occult can 
be examined and reduced to order by 
the methods of science, carefully and 
persistently applied, but by going further 
and saying, with the utmost brevity, that 
already the facts so examined have con- 
vinced me that memory and affection are 
not limited to that association with mat- 
ter by which alone they can manifest 
themselves here and now, and that per- 
sonality persists beyond bodily death. 
“The evidence to my mind goes to 
prove that discarnate intelligence, under 
certain conditions, may interact with us.” 


THE NATIONAL “FAILURE OF 


SPIRITED protest against 

“the softening of the hard 

old rules, the rigid old stand- 

ards,” is made by Agnes Rep- 

plier in The Atlantic Monthly. 
She sees the nation headed straight for 
perdition under the growing influence 
of a philosophy which teaches that 
pleasure is the chief end of life. The 
curse of our age, as she éees it, is a 
“failure of nerve’—the relaxing of 
effort, the letting down of obligation. 
She writes: 


“Tt is with the best intentions in the 
world that we Americans are now en- 
gaged in letting down the walls of human 
resistance, in lessening personal obliga- 
tion; and already the failure of nerve is 
apparent on every side. We begin our 
kindly ministrations with the little kinder- 
garten scholar, to whom work is pre- 
sented as play, and who is expected to 
absorb the elemenis of education without 
conscious effort, and certainly without 
compulsion. We encourage him to feel 
that the business of his teacher is to keep 
him interested in his task, and that he is 
justified in stopping short as soon as any 
mental process becomes irksome or diffi- 
cult. Indeed, I do not know why I permit 
myself the use of the word ‘task,’ which 
by common consent is banished from the 
vocabulary of school. Professor Gilman 
said it was a word which should never be 
spoken by teacher, never heard by pupil, 
and no doubt a well-disposed public cor- 
dially agreed with him. 

“The firm old belief that the task is 


NERVE” 


a valuable asset in education, that the 
making of a good job out of a given 
piece of work is about the highest thing 
on earth, has lost its hold upon the world. 
The firm old disbelief in a royal road to 
learning has vanished long ago.” 


The assumption that children should 
never be coerced into self-control, 
and never confronted with difficulties, 
makes, in Miss Repplier’s judgment, 
for failure of nerve. The assumption 
that married women are justified in 
abandoning their domestic duties and 
dawdling about Europe, makes: for 
failure of nerve. The assumptions 
that invalids must yield to invalidism, 
that religion should content itself 
with persuasiveness, and that morality 
should be sparing in its demands, make 
for failure of nerve. The assumption 
that a denial of civic rights constitutes 
a release from moral obligations can 
only lead, Miss Repplier thinks, to 
such a shattering failure of nerve that 
it brings insanity in its wake. And the 
assumption that poverty justifies pros- 
titution, or exonerates the prostitute, 
“lets down the last walls of human 
resistance.” 

So long as we put pleasure ahead of 
duty, Miss Repplier contends, we are 
bound to fail. We are too much under 
the spell of “the gospel of amusement” 
as a panacea for human ills. It may 
be true that, as Jane Addams has 
pointed out, the nervous exhaustion 


produced by hours of sustained and 
monotonous labor sends the factory 
girl into the streets at night, craving 
recreation. Every woman who has 
toiled for hours, whether with a sew- 
ing machine or a typewriter, whether 
with a needle or a pen, whether in an 
office or at home, has felt the nervous 
fatigue which does not crave rest but 
distraction, which makes her want to 
“go.” “But every woman worth her 
salt,” Miss Repplier exclaims, “has 
overcome this weakness, has mastered 
this desire.” Many men suffer and 
struggle in the same fashion. Dr. 
Johnson speaks of people who are 
“afraid to go home and think.” He 
knew that fear. Many a night it drove 
him through the London streets till 
daybreak. He conquered it, “con- 
quered the sick nerves so at variance 
with his sound and righteous princi- 
ples.” Miss Repplier continues: 


“The sincere effort to regenerate the 
world by amusing it is to be respected; 
but it is not the final word of reform. 
The sincere effort to regenerate the world 
by a legal regulation of wages is a new 
version of an.old story—the shifting of 
personal obligation, the search for some- 
body’s door at which to lay the burden of 
blame. It is also a denial of human ex- 
perience. ‘Temptations do not make the 
man, but they show him for what he is.’ 
Qualities nourished by this stern and sane 
doctrine die with the withering of be- 
lief.” 





















The 
New Harter’s Weekly. 


New Century and the 


WO of the oldest and best- 
known American — periodicals 
—The Century Magazine and 
Harper’s Weekly—have late- 
ly adopted new editors, and 
new policies are more or less clearly 


foreshadowed. The changes are sig- 
nificant and provoke explanation. In 
announcing the new policy of The 
Century, the editor, Robert Sterling 
Yard, declares: 

“There is no escaping the fact that 
civilization, like the river tumbling and 


swirling between two lakes, is passing tur- 
bulently from the old convention of the 
last several generations to the unknown, 
almost unguessable convention of the not 
distant future. The feminist movement, 
the uprising of labor, the surging of in- 
numerable socialistic currents, can mean 
nothing else than the certain readjust- 
ment of social levels. The demand of 
the people for the heritage of the bosses 
is not short of revolution. The rebellious 
din of frantic impressionistic groups is 
nothing if not strenuous protest against 
a frozen art. ... The need of the mo- 
ment is to discover where we are, what 
is accomplishing about us. Where have 
all these struggling activities brought us? 
What have they really done? What do 
they mean? Whither do they tend?” 
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periodicals from their 
to death. 
observe 
globe can you 
two first-rate 
long survived. 
the life-history 
bad sign 


running 
If you ask proof of the fact, 


course 


that in no country of the 
find more than one or 
periodicals which have 
This termination of 
of a magazine is not a 
It is a good sign, wholesome 
in nature and insignificant in proportion. 
It is a natural process of disclosing a 
more open field for new periodicals 
whose primary adaptation must be to the 
reading world as it exists to-day.” 


The Denver Repiblican wonders if 
magazine editors are not too imitative 
of each other. It says: 


“Like play producers and publishers of 
novels they seek to imitate the one who 
has made a success along a certain line. 
Tom Lawson inoculated all the magazine 
fraternity with fever germs when he 
shoved the circulation of Everybody's 
Magazine up with his articles on ‘Frenzied 
Finance.’ The magazine editors have fol- 
lowed, one by one, until! only the old 
Atlantic Monthly is left true to its literary 
ideals. Even Harper’s Monthly is run- 
ning an occasional story with a gasp 
im. st.” 


But, with editors trying to beat one 
another in reaching the “unguessable 
convention of the not distant future,” 


‘i 





Norman Hapgood, in similar 
vein, avows his intention of 
making Harper’s Weekly “pro- 
gressive” and “the official organ 
for the feminist movement.” 
The first issues of the Weekly 
under his editorship feature pic- 
tures by George Bellows, John 
Sloan, and other artists whose 
work has been appearing in The 
Masses, a Socialist monthly. 






What the Changing 
Magazines Indicate. 
FAMOUS novelist and a 
Western editor have of- 
fered explanations of the 
meaning of the new changes in 
old-established magazines. “The 
truth is,” according to James 
Lane Allen, “that American 
periodical literature is in a 
state of transition. The old 
order is breaking down.” Dr. 
Allen adds: 





“There is a longevity and a 
mortality among periodicals. Noth- 
ing human can prevent certain 
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A PESSIMISTIC VIEW OF THE 
SITUATION 
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is not the public going to tire of it all, 
asks the Republican, for an 
occasional magazine of purely 
literary type? 


and long 
the 


“John Barleycorn.” 

ACK LONDON new 

phaze of his many-sided talent in 

the vivid narrative, “John Barley- 
corn,” that has been running in the 
Saturday Evening Post and that now 
appears with the imprint of the Cen- 
tury Company. The book is a sort of 
alcoholic autobiography and is classed 
by several critics with De Quincey’s 
“Confessions of an Opium - Eater.” 
Or, as Floyd Dell puts it in the Chicago 
Post, “John Barleycorn” is “the saga 
of drink, and of all the splendor, per- 
haps a meretricious splendor, that drink 
brings into a man’s life.” Mr. London 
knows the drinking game as few know 
it, and he interprets the drinker’s psy- 
chology with almost uncanny power. 
He tells the story of his drinking ex- 
periences from the time when, as a 
boy, he indulged too freely in the beer 
he was carrying to his father in the 
plowing field, down through his ranch- 
ing and sailor days to the time when he 
found that he couldn’t grind out his 
customary thousand words of “copy” 
in a morning without the help of a 


shows a 


cocktail. Mr. London does not 
claim to have “sworn off” even 
yet, but he sees very clearly 
uff the curse of what he describes. 
i ‘*‘John Barleycorn,” remarks 


Joyce Kilmer in the New York 
Times Review of Books, “is a 
distinguished achievement, a 
book surely destined to a high 
place in the world’s esteem. 
Whatever may be its value as 
temperance propaganda, it must 
at any rate be acknowledged to 
be an excellent narrative and 
startingly real autobiography.” 
Elbert Hubbard writes in the 
New York American: 


“The man who strikes a new 
literary vein is like the man who 
invents a new dish, and is pretty 
nearly as unique as one who dis- 
covers a new dimension in space. 
Jack London has done a new thing 
in his treatment of ‘J. Barleycorn.’ 
Rousseau’s ‘Confessions’ and De 
Quincey’s ‘Opium-Eater’ are clas- 
sics, and a classic is a thing that 
never grows old. ‘John Barley- 
corn’ is a classic.” 














SHE 


IS YOUNG AT EIGHTY-THREE 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, the author of sixty novels 
and of hundreds of poems and sketches, declares 
in her new autobiography: “There is a freshness 
all its own reserved for the aged who have come 
uphill all the way, and at last found the clearer 
air.” 


Youthful Debauchery and 
the “White Logic.” 

R. LONDON has a theory that 

the overwhelming majority of 

young men are normally 
non-alcoholic that, if they never had 
access to liquor, they would never miss 
it. He says of himself: “I did not care 
for it. I used to laugh at it. Yet here 
I am, at the last, with the drinker’s 
desire. It took twenty years to implant 
that desire; and for ten years that de- 
sire has grown. And the effect of 
satisfying that desire is anything but 
He on to indict strong 
drink not only for leading men into 
habitual bondage but also as an influ- 
ence that, in the long run, destroys the 
desire to live. He attacks it, that is 
to say, not because of the illusion it 
creates but because of the illusion it 


kills. 


so 


good. goes 


“To the imaginative man John Barley- 
corn sends the pitiless spectral syllogisms 
of the white logic. He looks upon life 
and its affairs with the jaundiced eyes of 
a pessimistic German philosopher. He 
sees through all illusions. He transvalues 
all values, good is bad, truth is a cheat, 
and life is a joke. ... Wife, children, 
friends—in the clear, white light of his 
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logic they are exposed as frauds and 
shams ...no longer do they fool him. 
They are miserable little egotisms, like 
all the other little humans, fluttering their 
May-fly dance of an hour. They are 
without freedom. They are puppets of 


chance. So is he. He realizes that. But 
there is one difference. He sees, he 
knows. And he knows his one freedom; 


he may anticipate the day of his death. 
All of which is not good for a man who 
is made to live and love and be loved. 
Yet suicide, quick or slow, a sudden spill 
or a gradual oozing away through the 
years, is the price John Barleycorn ex- 
acts. No friend of his ever escapes mak- 
ing the just, due payment.” 





How Jack London Pro- 
posesto End the Drink 
Traffic. 
HE upshot of the whole argument 
is a plea for the suppression of 
alcohol. As a step toward that 
end Jack London favors woman suf- 


frage. Men alone, he says, will never 
have the courage to inaugurate an 
era of prohibition. But in women a 


different spirit prevails. “The women 
are the true conservators of the race. 
The men are the wastrels, the adven- 
ture lovers, the gamblers, and in the 
end it is by their women that they are 
saved. About man’s first experiment 
in chemistry was the making of alco- 
hol, and down all the generations to 
this day man has continued to manu- 
facture and drink it. And there has 
never been a day when women have 
not resented man’s use of alcohol, tho 
they have never had the power to give 
weight to their resentment. The mo- 
ment women get the vote in any com- 
munity the first thing they proceed to 
do, or try to do, is to close the saloons. 
In a thousand generations to come, 
men of themselves will not close the 
saloons. As well expect the morphine 
victims to legislate the sale of mor- 
phine out of existence.” 


as his “longest and most powerful” 
achievement; it is to be translated into 
nobody knows how many languages: 
and it has already created something 
of a succes de scandale by reason of 
the action of the English Libraries’ 
Association in at first excluding it from 
library circulation. The theme of the 
story is as old as civilization and is 
rooted in the conflict between marriage 
without love and love without mar- 
riage. What is a woman to do, Mr. 
Caine seems to ask, if she finds herself 
married, practically against her will, 
to a libertine, and then meets the man 
who challenges all that is deepest in 
her nature? Mary O’Neill, the heroine 
of “The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” 
vacillates between husband and hero, 
and finally gives herself to the latter 
under conditions that lead to disaster 
and death. 


Hall Caine as a Stylist. 

HE stories of Hall Caine, like 

those of Marie Corelli, are in- 

variably welcomed by thousands 
of readers and damned by most critics. 
Mr. Caine, all will admit, is a born 
story-teller, and he has preeminently 
the power to communicate his enthu- 
siasm to others. The theatric instinct 
is his also. One London reviewer, in 
The Christian Commonwealth, calls 
the new novel “a moral manifesto,” 
and says: “No living writer of fiction 
is capable of the same sustained, dra- 
matic intensity of feeling that this 
book reveals.” On the other hand, 
The Saturday Review refers to the 
story as “melodrama dipped in gush 
and sloppy sentiment’—‘“a mess _ for 
the multitude.” The stylistic depths to 
which Mr. Caine is capable of descend- 
ing are best conveyed by direct quota- 
tion. Here is Martin Conrad apostro- 





All of which elicits from 
the Boston Transcript 
the comment that “here, 
as elsewhere, Mr. Lon- 
don is too optimistic, 
both for the race and 
for its womankind.” 


“The Woman Thou 

Gavest Me.” 

HE emotional ap- 

peal that distin- 

guishes “John Bar- 
leycorn” is no_ less 
marked in Hall Caine’s 
latest novel. “The 
Woman Thou Gavest 
Me” appeared as a serial 
in Hearst’s Magazine, 
and is published in book 
form by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. It has 
all the flamboyant rhet- 
oric with which we are 
wont to associate Hall 
Caine. It is heralded 


HAS HE 








TURNED TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE? 


Jack London’s latest book is an ‘alcoholic memoir’’—a story of 
the curse and the fascination of drink. 
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phizing his native town when his mis- 
tress refuses to fly with him: 


“Ellan, you are no place for me. I 
can’t bear the sight of you any longer. I 
used to think you were the dearest spot 
on earth, because you were the home of 
her who would follow me to the ends of 
the earth if I wanted her; but I was 
wrong. She loves me less than a wretched 
ceremony, and would sacrifice my happi- 
ness to a miserable bit of parchment.” 


Here is how Mr. Caine works in the 
sentiment of “Home, Sweet Home”’: 


“Home began to speak to me in soft 
and entrancing whispers. How my pulses 
beat, how my nerves tingled! Home! 
Home! Home! From that dear spot 
everything seemed to be the same, and 
everything has something to say to me. 
What sweet and tender and _ touching 
memories !” 


The Moral of Hall 
Caine’s Tale. 

R. CAINE is irying to show 
M in “The Woman Thou Gavest 

Me” the evil of loveless mar- 
riage into which young girls are some- 
times forced and the injustice of the 
indissoluble marriage law in such in- 
stances. There are few who would 
dispute the rightness of his feeling. 
But the heroine of his book is an edu- 
cated woman, no peasant girl like 
Hardy’s “Tess”; and why, it may well 
be asked, does she marry the wicked 
Lord Raa if she “loathes” him, as 
she says? And why does Martin, her 
lover, desert her in the great crisis of 
her life if he is the fine character that 
Mr. Caine would have us believe him? 
Point after point in the story ring 
false and essential verity is sacrificed 
to saccharine sentiment. “It is the 
clean unflinching grasp of imaginative 
reality that is wanting,” according to 
the London Times. The same paper 
comments further: 


“Had Mr. Caine given his woman mind 
as well as clean instincts and a warm 
heart, his novel would have been strength- 
ened. It is sentiment that wins us to her 
side; sentiment that makes it possible to 
understand her rougeing and painting her 
face in hope to win from a despicable 
rival a despicable husband’s lust which she 
has refused to gratify; sentiment that 
justifies her in giving herself to her lover 
and refusing herself to her child’s father; 
and sentiment in excelsis that bedews the 
consumptive’s grave. Sentiment is a neces- 
sity in small quantities; in large it poi- 
sons, for it destroys vision, truth, and 
wisdom. Black’s black, white’s white in 
Mr. Caine’s novel—tho not every one will 
agree that he has here impeccably dis- 
tinguished between them—and a little ex- 
perience teaches us that humanity is more 
or less a muddle of greys. Pawn against 
pawn—libertine Lord Raa against the raw 
hero of the South Pole, Martin Conrad— 
‘The Woman Thou Gavest Me’ is a game 
of chess, not of life. And tho ‘All lost 
for love’ may be a tragic dénouement in 
a world of the tepid, Mr. Caine too deftly 
juggles with his theme.” 


A Novel Against Marriage 
Based Only on Love. 


F HALL CAINE’S novel asserts 

the supremacy of love over mar- 

riage, a new story, entitled “Ste- 
phanie,” by Paul Adam, the well- 
known French writer, may be said to 
teach the supremacy of marriage over 
love. The book, which is one of the 
literary successes of the year in Paris, 
attacks almost savagely the “crass 
selfishness” of men and women who 
marry for love against family interests. 
M. Adam makes family claims para- 
mount and says that novelists from 
Moliére’s time have done society al- 
most irreparable injury by lauding 
selfish heroes and heroines who sacri- 
fice traditions of family honor, patri- 
otism and civic duty merely for mar- 
riages which have gratified immediate 
passion. In his story, M. Adam 
sketches a man, wealthy, honored and 
gifted, who is torn between motives of 
love and a sense of obligation to his 
sisters and their families. Duty tri- 
umphs. But the note of disillusion- 
ment on which the book ends goes a 
long way toward counteracting the in- 
fluence of the author’s previous argu- 
ments in favor of the superior claims 
of the family. “‘Stephanie,’” says a 
Paris correspondent of the New York 
Times, “is not likely to win public 
support.” 


“The Fear of Living.” 

NOTHER French novel with a 
Py cmecevative message is Henri 

Bordeaux’s “Fear of Living.” It 
was first published in 1902, and went 
through thirty-eight editions. It has 
been crowned by the French Academy, 
and now appears in English translation 
(Dutton). The distinguished French 
critic, Réné Doumic, calls it “a new 
and daring departure.” Hildegarde 
Hawthorne, in the New York Times 
Review of Books, says: “Here is a 
book as unlike the accepted idea of a 
French novel as an honest barnyard 
fowl is different from a jay or a 
cuckoo.” Mostly it is the story of 
an old-fashioned mother who leses her 
money; is buffeted by life; but who 
draws strength and _ spiritual fiber 
from her very misfortunes. She is a 
colossus of character among vain hedo- 
nists who take always the easiest way, 
the course of self-indulgence. She 
holds her children and all with whom 
she associates up to higher standards 
of duty. “She is a great, bracing in- 
fluence,” William Marion Reedy com- 
ments in the St. Louis Mirror, “on any 
reader.” He adds: 


“The ‘fear of living’—a phaze of ‘too 
much love of living’—is just what’s the 
matter with most people. We don’t want 
to taste life to the full. We want all the 
honey, none of the gall. Our pity for 
others is a luxury. Our sympathy springs 
from the fact that the pain of others hurts 
us. We don't want to suffer for what we 





Hallam, 1942, 


THE AUTHOR OF THE MOST DISCUSSED 
NOVEL OF THE HOUR 

Hall Caine’s new story of a wicked lord and 

»f a heroine “more sinned against than sinning’ 

pleases the masses, but is damned by the critics. 


get and we grow flaccid, fooling ourselves 
with lies. We are softened to a mush 
and do not even think for fear thinking 
will hurt us. All this the story drives 
home. And it’s true in art, in economics, 
in politics. We don’t face facts. We 
want them sugared or gilded. We are 
gelded as to will and we avoid the hard, 
ugly, bitter things until, when we can 
dodge them no more, we are unfit to 
tackle them and go to pieces. ‘The Fear 
of Living’ blows the mind clear of all 
bastard sentiment, and makes room for 
sound thought and genuine sympathy 
This gospel works for self-sustenance and 
it demolishes the current theory that we 
can be coddled into happiness. It fits us 
for life on those terms of life which are 
ultimately ineluctable.” 





Amelia Barr’s Powerful 
Autobiography 

HEN M. Bordeaux wrote his 
\) y, story he must have had in 

mind some such woman as 
Amelia E. Barr, whose new auto- 
biography, “All the Days of My 
Life” (Appleton), is declared by the 
critics to be more interesting than any 
purely imaginative record in the long 
list of her publications. Mrs. Barr 
tells us that, after her husband’s death 
in 1868, she found herself, with her 
three daughters, in New York, prac- 
tically penniless. She tried keeping a 
boarding house and teaching, but in 
neither was she successful. Then she 
started, with infinite patience, to write, 
and in course of time she made con- 
nections with such papers as the New 
York Ledger and the Christian Union. 
She gives us delightful pen pictures of 
Robert Bonner, Lyman Abbott, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and other pioneer edi- 
tors. Her victory as a woman, her 
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success as a writer, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke has said, were won “through 
faith.” She tells us herself: 


“It is the séntimental among men who 
conquer : it is the men steeped in religious 
thought and aspiration who do things. 
Whatever the scientists may say, if we 
take the supernatural out of life, we 
leave only the unnatural. But science is 
the magical word of the day, and scien- 


CURRENT OPINION 


tists too often profess to doubt whether 
we have a soul for one life, not to speak 
of a multitude of lives. ‘There is no 
proof, they cry. No proof! No proof 
of the soul’s existence? Neither is there 
any proof of the existence of the mind. 
sut the mind bores tunnels and builds 
bridges and conceived aviation. And the 
soul can recreate a creature of clay, and 
of the most animal instincts. Religion is 
life, not science. 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED LETTERS 
BRONTE—A LITERARY SENSATION 


MOST sensational literary 

“scoop” recently made by the 

London Times was the publi- 

cation of four letters, sup- 

posed to have been destroyed, 
written by Charlotte Bronté to Pro- 
fessor Constantin Heger, whom she 
immortalized as “Paul Emanuel’ in 
“Villette,” and with whom it has long 
been contended she was in love. On 
the day previous to the appearance of 
these letters, a preliminary announce- 
ment, full of mystery, attracted public 
attention. “The workings of curios- 
ity,’ as Bernard Shaw’s paper, The 
New Statesman, remarked, “were fo- 
mented by the Evening News, a bough 
of the same journalistic tree as that of 
which the Times is the chief branch, 
which came out with an article indulg- 
ing in speculations on the subject. 
Was the Byron mystery to be un- 
veiled? Were we at last to hear the 
truth about Swift and Stella?” Thoro- 
ly roused, the public bought its Times, 
to find four more letters of Charlotte 
Bronté’s—letters “whose intimate per- 
sonal note should have protected the 








THE VICTIM OF A TRAGIC PASSION 


Charlotte Bronté is revealed in newly published 
letters as having cherished unreciprocated affec- 
tion for her Brussels teacher, Professor Con- 
stantin Heger. 


writer” in the opinion of The Academy, 
“from impertinent curiosity.” 

Three of the letters had been torn 
up, probably by Professor Heger, and 
then carefully repaired with thin strips 
of paper and cotton thread, possibly by 
the hand of Madame Heger, whose 
“purely episodic jealousy,” to quote 
May Sinclair, ‘and habits of surveil- 
lance and small inscrutabilities” will go 
down in literature as the perfidies of 
“Madame Beck.” It was_ reserved, 
however, for Madame Heger’s son, 
Dr. Paul Heger of Brussels, and an 
English journalist, Mr. Marion H. 
Spielmann, to present these sad relics 
to the British Museum as a fitting con- 
tribution to the approaching centenary 
of Charlotte Bronté, having first sup- 
plied “about half the newspapers of the 
world” with a sensation. 

A “passionate poem,” alleged to have 
been written by Charlotte Bronté and 
dated 1843, just prior to the writing of 
the letters, appeared simultaneously in 
a pink sheet. The Saturday Review 
compliments the Professor on not per- 
mitting her “intellectual passion a 
chance of being anything else,” and 
The Athenaeum notes approvingly that 
Professor Heger, “a man_ happily 
married, took no advantage of Miss 
Bronté’s confessions.” 

The New Witness, Cecil Chesterton’s 
clever weekly, calls attention to an 


aspect of the case which seems to 
have been overlooked by others. The 
right of publishing all Charlotte 


Bronté’s letters, it informs us, belongs 
to her heirs or assignees. “M. Heger 
and his heirs and assignees had prop- 
erty in nothing but the mere paper on 
which the poor soul wrote the words. 
... It is conceivable that M. Heger 
fils has obtained the permission of 
Miss Bronté’s heirs or assignees, in 
which case what to some appears an 
infamy beside which that of grave-rob- 
bing is a venial offense, must be shared 
by them.” The Academy expresses its 
disapproval quite as strongly: 


“Professor Heger clearly thought the 
letters of which he, as the addressee, was 
the owner should not be read by any 
third person, and it is stated that he tore 
the sheets in pieces. It is now said that 
these pieces were collected and pasted to- 


“I have lived among ‘things unseen’ as 
well as seen, always nursing in my heart 
that sweet promise of the times of resti- 
tution.. Neither is the fire of youth dead, 
it glows within, rather than flames with- 
out—that is all. And there is a freshness, 
all its own, reserved for the aged who 
have come uphill all the way, and at last 
found the clearer air, the serener soli- 
tudes of those heights beyond the fret 
and stir of the restless earth.” 


OF CHARLOTTE 


gether so as to make a legible whole. We 
have heard of procedure such as this on 
the part of a blackmailing servant, but 
that persons of a different class and pos- 
sessed of literary pretentions should have 
recourse to such a practice passes our 
comprehension, and deserves and receives 
our severe reprobation. We regret that 
the authorities of the British Museum 
should allow the national storehouse to 
be the recipient of the correspondence.” 


Dr. Paul Heger, in a letter to Mr. 
Spielmann published in the London 
Times, takes pains to state: “Doubtless 
my parents played an important part 
in the life of Ch. B., but she did not 
enter into theirs.” And Mr. Spielmann 
notes: “So little real importance did 
the recipient apparently attach to these 
letters, so little did he seem to recog- 
nize the true ring of their piteous ap- 
peal (except righteously, no doubt, to 
reprove the writer as ‘exaltée’), that 
in the margin of the last he has jotted 
odd pencil notes: still legible on it are 
the name and addresses of a Brussels 
shoemaker.” Nothing could exceed the 
indifference of M. Heger pére, accord- 
ing to these gentlemen. 





CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S TEACHER 


Professor Constantin Heger refused to re- 
spond to impassioned letters from Charlotte 
Bronté. He is immortalized as ‘‘Paul Emanuel” 
in “Villette.” 














CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND THE 


TENACIOUS HEGERS 


























“ONE SUFFERS IN SILENCE AS LONG AS ONE 
The first photograph of a letter written to Constantin Heger by Charlotte Bronté 
said to have restored it to its present scarred and mutilated condition. 


HAS THE STRENGTH 
Professor Heger 
The document 


TO DO SO—” 


presumably destroyed the letter, and his wife is 
is owned by the British Museum 





If we turn, however, to May Sin- 
clair’s penetrating and wonderful book 
on the Brontés,* we find the situation 
presented in quite a different light. “It 
is the way of genius to look after it- 
self,” writes Miss Sinclair. “In spite 
of obstacles, Charlotte Bronté’s took 
hold of every man and woman that 
crossed and barred its path, and ulti- 
mately it avenged itself on Monsieur 
and on Madame Heger. Those two 
were made for peaceful, honorable, 
conjugal obscurity; but it was their 
luck to harbor a half-fledged and ob- 
structed genius in their Pensionnat, a 
genius thirsting for experience; and 
somehow, between. them, they con- 
trived to make it suffer... . Mon- 
sieur’s case is pitiful; for he was kind 
and well-meaning, and he was fond 
of Charlotte; and yet, because of 
Charlotte, there is no peace for him 
where he has gone. Her genius has 
done with him, but her ghost, like some 
malign and awful destiny, pursues 
him.” We would add that it now ap- 
pears as if the ghost of Madame Heger 
were as malignly pursuing Charlotte 
Bronté. 

Madame Heger “accused the dead 
Charlotte,” according to Miss Sinclair, 
“of an absurd and futile passion fo. 
her husband; she stated that she had 
had to advise the living Charlotte to 
moderate the ardor of her admiration 
for the Professor.” The truth may well 
have been that Madame was jealous. 
M. Heger confessed as much when he 
asked Charlotte to address her letters 
to him at the Athénée Royale instead 





Tue TuHree Brontes. 
Company. 


Houghton Mifflin 


of the Pensionnat. The correspond- 
ence, he said, was disagreeable to his 
wife. Gossip in England and in 
Brussels has rested for years, Miss 
Sinclair remarks further, “on certain 
feline hints supplied by Madame Heger 
and her family.” They appear to cul- 
minate in the present publication of 
these letters. It is a relief to learn 
that all the other Bronté documents in 
the possession of M. Paul Heger are 
of “a very secondary interest.” 

The four letters are written in 
French with the exception of an Eng- 
lish postscript attached to the last one. 
They contain tragic passion, as May 
Sinclair, who has hitherto denied its 
existence, now admits in a letter to the 
London Times. At the same time she 
points out (and even the pinkest news- 
paper sentimentalist appears to agree 
with her) “the tragedy and the passion 
are of a quality such as the average 
man and woman cannot experience or 
very well understand. It is all utterly 
innocent, utterly unsensual.” Charlotte 
Bronté possessed what Miss Sinclair 
describes as a genius for friendship. 
She could write love letters to another 
woman. She loved her sister Emily 
as it is given very few sisters in this 
world to be loved. She loved and re- 
spected her only professor, M. Con- 
stantin Heger; and far from being “in- 
different” to his extraordinary pupil, 
M. Heger gave her books, friendship, 
literary stimulus. He raged in anger 
when she wanted to leave Brussels. 
But when she was back at Haworth, he 
thought it discreet to withdraw his con- 
tribution to the correspondence which 
Mr. Spielmann describes as an “appar- 


ently unilateral” one. It was not with- 
in the nature of Charlotte Bronté to 
endure such treatment without a pro- 
test, therefore the “Brontésque”’ torrent 
of letters, the torn pieces, paste-pot and 
thread, Heger hints, and that “religious 
preservation” of the manuscripts which 
are now presented to the British Mu- 
seum as literary curiosities. The Lon- 
don Nation interprets the psychology 
of the case as follows: 


“Unhappy and ill-educated is the man 
or woman who cannot remember some 
teacher of so gracious or dominating a 
personality that the task of learning was 
raised to an enthusiasm, and it seemed 
easy to do anything if only one might 
win approval, or simply obey. Add the 
unrealized and subconscious power of 
sex. Put a woman of Charlotte Bronte’s 
sensitiveness, appreciation of intellect, and 
loneliness of heart under a_ personality 
both gracious and dominating as _ her 
teacher’s was; or, for that matter, put a 
boy under a woman of similar charm and 
power, and there will result something 
very much like the passionate devotion 
which here and there breaks through the 
deliberate covering of these letters. Al- 
low what you will for the intensified feel- 
ing, the magnifying power of a woman of 
genius; nevertheless, the root of the mat- 
ter, the personal devotion to an inspired 
and almost holy teacher, will remain the 
same. 

“Well remembering the power of that 
devotion, we see no reason in these let- 
ters to imagine more. We do not think 
their passion in the least exaggerated or 
sexual in the ordinary sense, or even very 
unusual. . . Undoubtedly, solitary grief 
and sickness had much to do with the pas- 
sionate appeals in Charlotte Bronté’s let- 
ters for her master’s continued sympathy 
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and friendship. But if we must call them 
semi-delirium, who, in like circumstances, 
has been so insensate as to be sane?” 


We quote in conclusion the third 
and most “Brontésque” of the letters. 
It was evidently written at the time 
when Professor Heger had decided to 


discontinue a correspondence which 
could result only in domestic dis- 
turbances: 


I asked him 
‘No; noth- 


“Mr. Taylor has returned. 
if he had a letter for me. 
ing. ‘Patience,’ said I—‘his sister will 
be here soon.’ Miss Taylor has returned. 
‘IT have nothing for you from Monsieur 
Heger, says she; ‘neither letter nor 
message.’ 

“Having realized the meaning of these 
words, I said to myself what I should 
say to another similarly placed: ‘You 
must be resigned, and above all do not 
grieve at a misfortune which you have 
not deserved.’ I strove to restrain my 
tears, to utter no complaint. 

“But when one does not complain, when 
one seeks to dominate oneself with a 
tyrant’s grip, the faculties start into re- 
bellion and one pays for external calm 
with an internal struggle that is almost 
unbearable. 
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“Day and night I find neither rest nor 
peace. If I sleep I am disturbed ‘by tor- 
menting dreams in which I see you, al- 
ways severe, always grave, always in- 
censed against me. 

“Forgive me then, Monsieur, if 1 adopt 
the course of writing to you again. How 
can I endure life if I make no effort to 
ease its sufferings? 

“I know that you will be irritated when 
you read this letter. You will say once 
more that I am hysterical [or neurotic]— 
that I have black thoughts, &c. So be it, 
Monsieur; I do not seek to justify my- 
self; I submit to every sort of reproach. 
All I know is, that ! cannot, that I will 
not, resign myself to lose wholly the 
friendship of my master. I would rather 
suffer the greatest physical pain than al- 
ways have my heart lacerated by smart- 
ing regrets. If my master withdraws his 
friendship from me entirely, I shall be 
altogether without hope; if he gives me 
a little—just a little—I shall be satisfied 
—happy:; I shall have a reason for living 
on, for working. 

“Monsieur, the poor have not need of 
much to sustain them—they ask only for 
the crumbs that fall from the rich men’s 
table. But if they are refused the crumbs 
they die of hunger. Nor do I, either, 
need much affection from those I love. 
I should not know what to do with a 


friendship entire and complete—I am not 
used to it. But you showed me of yore 
a little interest, when I was your pupil in 
Brussels, and I hold on to the mainte- 
nance of that /ittle interest—I hold on 
to it as I would hold on to life. 

“You will tell me perhaps—‘T take not 
the slightest interest in you, Mademoiselle 
Charlotte. You are no longer an inmate 
of my House; I have forgotten you.’ 

“Well, Monsieur, tell me so frankly. It 
will be a shock to me. It matters not. 
It would be less dreadful than uncer- 
tainty. 

“T shall not re-read this letter. I send 
it as I have written it. Nevertheless, I 
have a hidden consciousness that some 
people, cold and common-sense, in read- 
ing it would say—‘She is talking non- 
sense. I would avenge myself on such 
persons in no other way than by wishing 
them one single day of the torments 
which I have suffered for eight months. 
We should then see if they would not 
talk nonsense too. 

“One suffers in silence so long as one 
has the strength to do so, and when that 
strength gives out one speaks without too 
carefully measuring one’s words. 

“T wish Monsieur happiness and pros- 


perity. Cc... 
“Jany 18th. Haworth. Bradford, York- 
shire.” 


A GREAT ARTISTIC INTERPRETER OF THE 


LASKA and the lands of the 
Midnight. Sun have _ found 
memorable representation in 


the paintings of Leonard M. 

Davis. Alike in the East and 
in the West, Mr. Davis's reputation is 
growing. When his pictures were 
shown last year in Seattle, The Daily 
Times of that city published an edito- 
rial extolling him as “one of America’s 
masters of the brush.” David Paul, the 
art-critic of the same paper, called him 


FROZEN NORTH 


“the first great and truthful interpreter 
of our far Northern scenery.” Mr. 
O. L. Dickeson, President of the 
White Pass and Yukon Railway, was 
so impressed that he started a fund 
with which it is hoped to acquire ten 
of Mr. Davis's canvases, to be hung 
on the walls of the Washington State 
Art Association’s gallery. Gov. Wal- 
ter E. Clark, of Alaska, declared that 
the paintings “fairly breathe the spirit 
of the North,” and predicted that they 














IN ALASKAN WILDS 


A typical painting by Leonard M. Davis. Mr. Davis excels in the portrayal of towering mountains 
and of the mystery and sorcery that hang about the flitting aurora borealis. 


would be viewed by future generations 
as an interesting and valuable record. 
At a more recent exhibition, in the 
Natural History Museum in New 
York, Mr. Davis’s work has had an 
equally friendly reception. The New 
York Evening Post compares his color- 
ing with that of J. M. W. Turner; and 
the New York Herald says: “Some of 
the sketches he exhibits were done 
twenty degrees below zero. Here and 
there the foreground is still frozen up, 
and one feels impelled to hunt up a 
spirit lamp and set it to running: The 
brilliant canvas he has completed of a 
sunrise has a way of lighting up its 


surroundings. It is well worth a trip 
to see.” 

Mr. Davis’s career has been, from 
the first, exceptional and romantic. He 


born in Winchenton, Mass., in 

When he was eight vears old 
he moved to New York. His first art 
studies were in connection with the 
Art Students’ League; but in 1889 he 
was able to go to Paris and to take 
lessons from Benjamin Constant, Lau- 
rens and Lefebvre at the famous Julian 
Academy. 

Returning to New York in 1896, he 
was confronted by the problem that 
almost every artist has to face, namely, 
the difficulty of self-support during 
formative years. Many artists solve 
the problem by creating “pot boilers.” 
Mr. Davis conceived a much more 
daring and original plan. He decided 


was 
1864. 
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to go to Alaska and try his luck as 
a miner. In this way he hoped to win 
the money that would give him finan- 
cial security. 

Friends scoffed at the idea of com- 
bining miner and artist, but Mr. Davis 
was not deterred. It took him just 
three days to pack up his belongings, 
dispose of most of his property, say 
good-by to his friends, and start for 
Alaska. Eight others went with him. 
They entered the country by the “Out- 
side” or Bering Sea route, landing at 
St. Michaels. They then went up the 
Yukon as far as Anvik, where their 
partnership was dissolved. During the 
winter of 1898 Mr. Davis walked six 
hundred miles toward the interior to 
Rampart. He was soon able to buy 
land fronting Hunter’s Creek. With 
his own hands he dammed the creek in 
such a manner as to render possible 
the first hydraulic plant installed on 
the American Yukon. With his own 
hands he built three bridges. With his 
own hands he set up two cabins—a 
“country house” near Hunter’s Creek, 
gay with brilliant-hued wild blossoms, 
and a “town house” at Rampart City. 

For six years he remained in Alaska. 
Gold came to him in abundance. Ar- 
tistic inspiration came, too, and sub- 
jects all about him clamored for rep- 


resentation. The wonderful streams, 
the majestic glaciers, the towering 
mountains, the weird and _ mystic 


northern lights, the snow, the tundra 
and the trail, all furnished material for 
his art. “He has produced the living 
embodiment of the scenes he has por- 
trayed,” observes Mr. Paul, of the 
Seattle Times, “and his pictures exhale 
an atmosphere racy of the soil whose 
products are the scenic masterpieces of 
the Almighty Creator.” The Dawson 
Daily News comments: 


“Davis is the only real artist for the 
great big sketches—the grasp of magnifi- 


cent distances, and prodigious heights 
and stretches—that ever came into Yu- 
kon. Others have come here content 


with working the little details of nooks, 
single objects and minor beauties or 
novelties. But Mr. Davis comes looking 
above and over all this. He best ex- 
presses it himself: 

“‘T have struggled,’ says Mr. Davis, 
‘for the snap, and the atmosphere, for 
the spirit of things as they are—for the 
true impression of the scenic wonders of 
the North, for the greater glory of Yukon 
and Alaska.’ 

“Mr. Davis finds that it is not alone 
the object rising in the form of a moun- 
tain; it is not alone the lake, the river 
or the vale, the glacier, the cloud-capped 
summit or the pearls of the Rockies 
ranging at a distance. It is more. It 
takes in all these, and it includes the 
metaphysical, the psychic, the psycholog- 
ical; the atmosphere which accompanies 
each scene under the stress of storm, the 
splendor of midday sun, the enchant- 
ment of midnight sun, the mystery and 
sorcery that hangs about the flitting 
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aurora borealis, the glory 
that intensifies the Arctic 
rainbow —the great big 
something that intensifies 
everything Northern and 
makes it stand out, dis- 
tinctively impressive, bold, 
impelling, flamboyant — so 
bold that it is only the 
Yukon and Alaska which 
can be the subject of such 
daring execution.” 





Foreground detail, the 
same paper goes on to 
point out, is not appeal- 
ing to Mr. Davis. “He 
takes the long view of 
nature as seen in her 
more majestic dimen- 
sions and her more be- 
witching robes of color 


tints.” Moreover: “He 
has pigment manipula- 
tion beyond skill. He 
carries it into a mys- 
terious conjury. His 
Aurora in its weird 


glory, his storms in the 
Wrangel Narrows. his 
mountain sketches along 
the White Pass or down 
the Yukon, his distant 
sketches of Mt. McKin- 
ley, his pictures of the 
sear October, the vernal 
spring and the abundant 
summer days tell that 
his limning is not in 
vain. His sunsets em- 
brace a gorgeousness in 
color which is astonish- 
ing; and his sunrises are symphonies.” 

The Boston Transcript is equally 
enthusiastic in its appreciation of Mr. 
Davis’s work: 


THE 


“The novelty of color and_ subject 
matter of these unknown Northern 
landscapes have captivated a_ certain 
section of the public that is always 
eager to welcome whatever is different 
from the general run of things. And 
Mr. Davis knows his field so well, is 


so thoroly saturated with the grandeur 
and glamor of his unusual subject that 
his rendering of it carries more convic- 
tion than would the work of an abler 
painter less familiar with the country de- 
picted. There is something of the stark 
truthfulness and natural dramatic quality 
of an uncouth narrative in these por- 
traits of ‘The Palisades of the Yukon,’ 
of far stretches of inland water, of sun- 
set skies that burn with the iridescent 
fires of a black opal, exhausting the 
painter’s palet and dazzling the eyes of 
the spectator like some surprisingly con- 
trived Belasco setting. 

“There is much that is theatrical in 
these paintings and nature evidently sup- 
presses the most spectacular stage effects 
ever invented by the most daring pro- 
ducer of ‘naturalistic’ effects behind the 
footlights. Nevertheless, the impression 
made upon one by these paintings is 
rather more what one would receive in 
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AMERICAN PAINTER TO 
REPUTATION IN ALASKA 


MAKE A 


Leonard Davis became a miner and built bridges and cabins in 
order to fulfill his ambitions as an artist. 


the presence of nature herself than in the 
presence of art, which is due to an entire 
absence of all the usual artifice that one 
expects and generally finds in pictures 

“The technical means employed to 
achieve his effects is of the simplest; a 
palet knife suffices for all his needs and 
the result is correspondingly large and 
flowing; the stratification of the rocks, 
the mirror-like surface of wide expanses 
of water, the no less expansive and un- 
broken vault of the sky, are all well ren- 
dered by their very simple and direct 
means, while the has a_ certain 
purity and brilliancy which Mr. Davis 


might not realize if he were using 
brushes.” 


cr lor 


Mr. Davis himself, in explaining his 
technical method, declares: “The finer 
the material the greater its vibration, 
and the simpler the method of applica- 
tion, the greater the control over the 
expression of spirituality. To me, the 
exclusive use of the palet knife in 
applying oil colors—makes it possible 
to obtain simplicity of treatment, and a 
uniformity of color values having a 
higher vibratory action than is possible 
with the brushes, which imply multi- 
plicity, thereby expressing a higher 
spiritual sense, which is the goal of the 
true artist, rather than the making of 
pictures.” 
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S WE have remarked once or 
twice before, choosing the 
right kind of a subject is at 
least half of the battle in 
writing a poem. A reviewer 

in the London Academy makes some 
observations along the same line: 


“In the appraising of poetry we may 
bring many tests. Thus the pedant may 
judge it on the score of technical excel- 
lence alone; the youth would value it 
chiefly for its perfervid emotion or high 
ecstasy; while the artist would look most 
for compelling beauty and a fine fitness 
of phrase. All these tests have a certain 
validity, and all may be used in the course 
of this review; but there is another which, 
tho at first sight it may not seem to 
be of great importance, is nevertheless as 
searching as any of them—the subject of 
the poet. What does he sing about? 
Such a question cuts deep into the heart 
of his emotion, penetrates to the very 
springs of his inspiration. In his choice 
of a theme is he striving to escape from 
his age? Or is he facing his times, and 
singing bravely of and to them? In this 
matter the poet’s charter is one of un- 
fettered freedom, and we cannot blame 
one who chooses to create his own dream- 
world or to revivify an ancient beauty. 
Yet such a proceeding is almost like a 
confession of weakness—an admission 
that poetry is not the unafraid and mighty 
power it has been represented to be by the 
masters of song.” 


But the most important point is not 
whether the subject is new or old, but 
whether the vision of the poet is new 
or old—whether he is seeing it at 
first-hand, or whether he is seeing it 
through the medium of books and 
poems written by others. In the latter 
case, the result may have perfection of 
form, beauty of phrase and all that, 
but it will lack vitality.. 

The following poem, from the Eng- 
lish Review, is not notably great; but 
the subject itself gives a grip to the 
poem and makes it worth while: 


AN OLD BOOT IN A DITCH. 


By T. P. Cameron WILSON. 


HERE is an epic of the winding path 
That might be sung by you— 


Mornings when Earth came glow- 
ing from her bath 
And shook her drowsy laughter into dew, 
And little ways your younger brothers 
made 
Went up the hills and danced into the 
blue. 


Noons when the great sun hammered out 
a blade 

Upon the silent anvil of the downs, 

And in divine inconsequence you strayed 

Over the hill kings, with their bramble- 
crowns 

And saw, across the meadow-patterned 
plain, 

The far still smoke of little valley towns. 
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And evenings, when the Earth gave 
thanks for rain, 

And all the washen soil of her did seem 

Sweeter than little children who have lain 

All night among the roses of a dream; 

And great white clouds went up the stairs 
of God 

And gnats danced out above the misty 


stream, 


Yet most, I think, the broad high road you 
trod 

Would weave its marching splendor with 
your song— 

The weariness that held the feet you shod, 

The weariness that makes all roads too 
long, 

‘Until the spirit trails its beaten wings 

And finds the whole earth given to the 
strong, 


And all the thousand crushed and broken 
things 

Whose hope has snapped beneath the feet 
of Gold 

Peer upward through the dust His pass- 
ing flings 

And see Him watch the hopeless road un- 
fold— 

Staring across the passion at His feet 

With yellow eyes that glitter, and are 
cold. 


It is not so, but when our spirits meet 

Old Weariness, with his rust-eaten knife, 

There is no corner of our house kept 
sweet 

That is not trampled bloody by the strife, 

Until with hungry fingers he lays bare 

A rawness hidden in the quick of life. 


It is not so. In your green silence there 

You see the world pass like a lean old 
witch, 

You watch the stars at night, and you may 
share 

That small, fierce love wherein the soil is 
rich, 

And know that half the gifts of God are 
won 

By centipedes and fairies in the ditch. 


“An Old Boot in a Ditch” is a new 
subject and “The Housewife” is a very 
old subject. But Miss Morgan, in writ- 
ing for The Designer, on the latter sub- 
ject, sees it in a new light and gives 
us something fresh, intense and virile: 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


By ANGELA MorGANn. 


when the day is at hand, 
When the bugle of labor is blowing 
its mighty command. 
Oh, fierce are the feet of the workers who 
answer the call, 
But swifter and fiercer the toil that hath 
weaponed them all. 
Do we boast of their brawn? Do we 
trumpet the cause of the fighter 
Who marches at rise of the sun? 
Lo! look to the woman! The heat of her 
labor is whiter! 
Ere the work of the world has begun 


|’ is she who makes ready the army 


She is up, and her banners are flying from 
yard and from alley, 
roofs are a-flutter with eloquent 

streamers of snow, 

Oh, not for a moment her passionate fin- 
gers may dally, 

Till the soldier is shod and is fed and 
made ready to go. 


The 


Oh, weary the heart of the host when the 
battle is done, 
But the woman is laboring still with the 
set of the sun. 
Does the worker return? 
eager with bread. 
Does he faint? There is cheer for his 
soul and delight for his head. 

Do we trumpet our gain? Do we sing of 
our land and its thunder 

Of factory, quarry and mill? 

Lo! look to the woman! Her love, it 
hath compassed the wonder, 

And the army swings on at her will. 

For hers is the whip, and her spur is the 
fighter’s salvation— 

In the strength of Jehovah she comes. 

Her faith is the sword and her thrift is 
the shield of the nation, 

And her courage is greater than drums. 


She is able and 


March, march, march, to your victories, 
O Man! 

Fight, fight, fight, as you’ve fought since 
time began. 

But she who hath wed you and fed you 
and sped you, 

Fulfilling Eternity’s laws, 

It is she who hath soldiered the Cause! 


It has been said of Tennyson’s lyric, 
“Tears, Idle Tears,” that not one per- 
son in three on first reading it dis- 
covers that it is blank-verse. Similarly 
one is apt to read Bliss Carman’s poem 
in the Smart Set without noting—so 
perfect is its music—the absence of 
rhyme: 


A MOUNTAIN GATEWAY. 


By Biiss CARMAN. 


day, 
When June comes back and all the 
world once more 
Is glad with summer. Deep with shade it 
lies, 
A mighty cleft in the green bosoming 
hills, 
A cool, dim gateway to the mountains’ 
heart. 


| KNOW a vale where I would go one 


On either side the wooded slopes come 
down, 

Hemlock and beech and chestrut; here 
and there 

Through the deep forest laurel spreads 
and gleams, 

Pink-white as Daphne in her loveliness— 

That still perfection from the world with- 
drawn, 

As if the wood gods had arrested there 

Immortal beauty in her breathless flight. 


Far overhead against the arching blue 
Gray ledges overhang from dizzy heights, 














Scarred by a thousand winters and un- 
tamed. 

The road winds in from the broad river- 
lands, 

Luring the happy traveler turn by turn, 

Up to the lofty mountains of the sky. 


And where the road runs in the valley’s 
foot, 

Through the dark woods the mountain 
stream comes down, 

Singing and dancing all its youth away 

Among the boulders and the shallow runs, 

Where sunbeams pierce and mossy tree 
trunks hang, 

Drenched all day long with murmuring 
sound and spray. 


There, light of heart and footfree, I would 
go 

Up to my home among the lasting hills, 

And in my cabin doorway sit me down, 

Companioned in that leafy solitude 

By the wood ghosts of twilight and of 
peace. 


And in that sweet seclusion I should hear, 

Among the cool-leafed beeches in the 
dusk, 

The calm-voiced thrushes at their evening 
hymn— 

So undistraught, so rapturous, so pure, 

It well might be, in wisdom and in joy, 

The seraphs singing at the birth of time 

The unworn ritual of eternal things. 


There is a strong appeal to the imag- 
ination in Cale Young Rice’s poem in 
The Century. It opens up a new world, 
so to speak, and you go on thinking 
poems of your own after you have fin- 
ished reading his: 


SUBMARINE MOUNTAINS. 


By Cate Younc Rice. 


NDER the sea, which is their sky, 
| | they rise 


To watery altitudes as vast as 


those 
Of far Himalayan peaks impent in 
snows, 
And veils of cloud and sacred deep 
repose. 


Under the sea, their flowing firmament, 
More dark than any ray of sun can 
pierce, 
The earthquake thrust them up with 
mighty tierce, 
And left them to be seen but by the eyes 
Of awed imagination inward bent. 


Their vegetation is the viscid ooze, 


Whose mysteries are past belief or 
thought. 

Creation seems around them devil- 
wrought, 

Or by some cosmic urgence gone dis- 
traught. 


A-down their precipices, chill and dense 
With the dank midnight, creep or crawl 


or climb 
Such tentacled and eyeless things of 
slime, 
Such monster shapes as tempt us to ac- 
cuse 


Life of a miscreative impotence. 


About their peaks the shark, their eagle, 
floats 
In the thick azure far beneath the air, 
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Or downward sweeps upon what prey 
may dare 
Set forth from any silent, weedy lair. 
But one desire on all their slopes is 
found, 
Desire of food, the awful hunger strife; 
Yet here, it may be, was begun our life, 
Here all the dreams on which our vision 
dotes 
In unevolved obscurity were bound. 


Too strange it is, too terrible! And yet 
It matters not how we were wrought, 
or whence 
Life came to us with all its throb in- 
tense, 
If in it is a Godly Immanence. 
It matters not,—if haply we are more 
Than creatures half conceived by a 
blind force 
That sweeps the universe in a chance 
course: 
For only in Unmeaning Might is met 
The intolerable thought none can ignore. 


We like the following from The 
Forum. But that doesn’t prove any- 
thing. We have “got the habit” of 


liking everything Mr. Bynner writes, 
and if he ever is guilty of publishing 
drivel we fully expect to disgrace our- 
selves by admiring that: 


A PRAYER FOR BEAUTY. 


By WITTER ByNNER. 


IVE her such beauty of body and 
G mind 
As the leaves of an aspen-tree 
When they vary from silver to 
green in the wind, 
And who shall be lovely as she? 
Then give her the favor of harking to 
love 
As the heart of a wood to the call of a 
dove! 
And give her the beauty of following free 
As the cloud in the sky or a wave in 
the sea! 


Give her such purity vivid with light 
As the wonder of passion can be, 
Aware in the day and rapt in the night, 
And none shall be lovely as she! 
O give her the fortune a lover may find 
In the sharing of beauty of body and 
mind, 
The paramount beauty of giving, that she 
May immortally give it!—but give her 
to me! 


Mr. Markham is becoming quite 
Japanesey in the brevity of his poems. 
He takes a single thought, as the 
Japanese take a single flower, and puts 
it in a beautiful verbal vase, and it 
delights you somehow more than a 
nosegay would. This is from The 
Nautilus: 


THE PLACE OF PEACE. 
By Epwin MarKHAM. 


T THE heart of the cyclone tear- 
ing the sky 


And flinging the clouds and the 
towers by, 
Is a place of central calm: 
So here in the roar of mortal things, 
I have a place where my spirit sings, 
In the hollow of God’s Palm. 


>-— 
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There is something gruesome in the 
keys of a piano as they move un- 
touched, in swift succession, responsive 
to the subtle influence of a piano- 
player. That is where Mr. Updegraff 
finds a new subject, and a very good 


one, for his striking poem in The 
Forum: 
THE GHOST AT THE PIANO 


By ALLAN UPDeEGRAFF. 


HAT master’s 
those keys? 
Chopin, of course, 


dreamed and played 
And out of his magical mad brain made 
The moon-and-starlight witcheries 


fingers are on 


first 


That enfold us now: but look at the 
breeze 
That quivers over the ivories! 
Has the great man’s ghost not been 


well laid 

That it comes back here into times like 
these, 

Revealing itself as a wind to the trees? 


Of course :—a wire, that box over there 
Our hostess holds, an electric spark, 
And the music follows: but watch those 





keys 
Tremble and dance in the dim half- 
dark 

That the flickering golden downward 
flare 


Of the hooded candles gathers where 
A player might bend at his mysteries. 


The hooded candles on either side, 
In the dusk between—the wraith of a 
man! 
The man himself, who lived and died 
So hard, so soon,—yet’s glorified 
By encompassing in his narrow span 
Worlds that the best of us never can! 
A little imagination—and there 
Is the long black coat with its graceful 
curves, 
The high white neck-cloth, 
brown hair, 
The high-held long bold head above— 
But it bent too low at George Sand’s 
love! 


the crisp 


Look thro’ his misty back at his hands, 


The long white fingers like naked 
nerves 
Flying to carry his soul's commands, 
Feeling the way for the dips and 
swerves 
Of his dream, his dream, his hope and 
pain— 
The fiend at his throat, the god in his 
brain,— 


And each resolution wails “In vain!” 


Now the lights go up, and all is changed. 

A Chopin nocturne in the gloom! 

A good conceit—it is well arranged: 
There’s a buzz of pleasure about the 

room. 

The auto-piano deserves all praise— 

It’s a splendid thing in its gilt and glaze! 
And Chopin’s ghost is out in the snow 


Cooling with Keats, McDowell, and 
Poe— 
Prometheans burned that we might 
glow! 

* 


Dead, now, these—million years or so 
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THE SEAMSTRESS—THE STORY OF A WOMAN 


We cull the following story, or sketch, from the pages of The Masses. 


WHO UNDERSTOOD 


Its author is Adriana Spadoni, who is one of that 


numerous band of Californians who have carried the spirit of romance from the metropolis of the Pacific coast to the metropolis 


of the Atlantic coast, and are giving it expression in all sorts of artistic ways. 


pathos that enobles—the pathos of voluntary self-sacrifice. 


HE woman laid down the skirt 
she was binding and listened. 
The street door below closed, 
someone went into the front 
room, and then shuffling feet 
came up the stairs. 

“Are ye in? It’s yur friend.” 

The shuffling feet went down again. 

The woman rose, folded the skirt neatly, 
and crossing to the curtained corner took 
a black jacket from a hook behind and a 
small black hat from the shelf above. Be- 
fore she put on the hat she tightened her 
coil of auburn hair and picked a few loose 
threads from her black merino waist. She 
had soft, helpless hands spattered with 
light freckles. The black jacket was too 
tight and gaped in front. Above it her 
face looked larger and paler than before, 
as if it had been compressed upward. The 
eyes, with much close sewing, were slight- 
ly red about the lids and tiny red veins 
netted the eyeballs. When she was ready 
she pulled the window down from the top, 
drew the blind that no one might look in 
across the narrow lightwell, locked the 
door, and put the key in her stocking. 

As she entered the front room below a 
man got up quickly from the shabby sofa 
in the corner. He was a tall man with 
military shoulders. He looked as if he 
should have been in uniform. 

“T was afraid you might not be in,” he 
said nervously, and the hand he held out 
trembled, altho it was a strong hand, 
bony and wcll shaped. 

“No, I’ve been working at home all 


day.” ‘ 
“Then you need a breath of air.” He 
tried to smile naturally, but his lips 


twitched and he seemed in a hurry to get 

out. 
“This 

he said 


air is enough to choke anyone,” 
impatiently as they stood for a 


moment in the narrow hall while the 
woman buttoned a pair of gray cotton 
gloves. “Does she cook cabbage all the 
time?” 


“Most of the time, I reckon. Unless it’s 
the odor of the original one in the air 
yet.” The man smiled a little less 
nervously and held the door open in the 
manner of a man accustomed to such 
service. At the foot of the front steps 
he turned to her. 

“Have you any preference ?” 

“Anywhere. It really doesn’t make any 
difference.” 


E HESITATED a moment and then, 
H turning sharply to the left, began 
climbing the steep hill before them. 
It was cold, with a cheerless gray mist 
creeping farther and farther in among 
the gray wooden houses. The man shiv- 


ered a little, and she tried without his 
noticing it to button the three gaping but- 
tons. 

Block after block they walked without 
speaking. The man’s mood dictated the 
silence, but there was no embarrassment 
in it. From time to time she glanced at 
him, as if looking for a sign, and glanced 
away again without having said anything. 
The man stared ahead, his dark, lean face 
set, as if the muscles had been worn away 
by nervous friction. At last the sky grew 
darker and a dull red glow of the city’s 
lights spread through the low-hanging 
fog. The man turned. 

“T didn’t think it would come so soon 
again,” he said in a weak, petulant voice. 
“Tt’s not more than three weeks, is it?” 

“Almost four. Three and five days.” 

The man shrugged wearily. “What’s 
the good, Kathie, I can’t do it.” 

The woman laid her hand on his arm. 
“Yes, you can,” she said softly, and there 
was something in her voice like the ring 
of a finely toned bell. “You're better, lots 
better than last year.” 

“Kathie, I’m not worth it.” The man 
looked at her with tired, discouraged 
eyes. “It’s got too strong a hold.” 

“Let’s go and have something to eat.” 
She spoke cheerfully. “I was so busy to- 
day I didn’t have time to stop for lunch.” 

They walked on again, silent as before. 
At last they came to a restaurant whose 
swinging electric sign cut the darkness of 
the block. 

“T guess this will do?” 

He nodded, and they went in. 


S THE officious waiter dropped the 
A red velvet curtain of the small 

private box behind them, he winked 
at a feliow worker. The other returned 
the wink. “Poor fellow, madam has the 
face of squash.” When the first waiter 
took in the tea and toast and strong black 
coffee that had been ordered, there was 
under the professional indifference in his 
eyes a faint shadow of curiosity. 

The woman broke the toast delicately 
with her plump, freckled hands, and ate 
in that indescribable way of a person used 
to the proper thing. In the same in- 
describable way the man drank the strong 
black coffee from the thick cup. When it 
was almost gone he looked up. 

“Do you think I'd better go in again, 
Kathie ?” 

“How long has it lasted this time?” 

“Only a few hours—so far. I felt it 
coming on after lunch, so I hurried over 
to you.” 

“Don’t you feel as if you could ward it 
off?” She spoke slowly, knitting the 
palely red eyebrows. “You're really—so 


There is deep pathos in this sketch, but it is a 


much—better, I hate—to have—you go in 
again.” 

“IT know.” The long nervous fingers 
played with the saucer. “I thought it was 
going to be all right after the last time, 
and then—this afternoon—” 

The woman leaned across the table with 
an oddly graceful motion. 

“Don’t you really believe you can do it 
alone? I hate to have you go.” 

“T don’t know, Kathie, I don’t know,” 
he repeated helplessly. “If you could—” 

The man buried his head in his arms 
and groaned. “I’m going to quit, Kathie, 
I’m going to quit. What’s the use? A 
West-Pointer—first in the class—and now 
an under-draughtsman when I can keep 
the job. What would the folks at home 
say to that?” 

A faint moisture glistened in the 
woman’s eyes, reddening the network of 
tiny veins, 

“He was proud of you, wasn’t he?” 

“Do you remember the first appoint- 
ment, the quick promotions?” 

“Yes, Bob, I remember them.” 

“How did it get such a hold, Kathie?” 
he asked plaintively. “I wasn’t worse than 
the others at first.” 


HE woman’s thick shoulders shook. 

T “Perhaps it was in the blood, Bob.” 

“Perhaps,” he answered wearily, 

“but I never heard of another Farthington 
that was a drunk—a common drunk.” 

“You’re not. You're not that.” A dull 
color crept into the pale, fat face. “And 
you're getting better all the time. Last 
year—” 

A little hope glimmered in the man’s 
eyes. “Do you really think so, Kathie? 
Yes, I guess—I am—a little—thanks to 
you.” 

“You've done it yourself, Bob. Nobody 
could have made you, if—” 

“You made me. Somehow if I can get 
to you in time, that gnawing, biting thing 
inside goes to sleep. Somehow you bring 
the other back, the plantation, the slow, 
hot days of peace, the—” 

“You will be able to do it alone soon, 
Bob.” The heavy face was immobile, 
except for the shadow of a weary smile 
about the shapeless lips. 

“When you say it like that, I believe it 
—till the next time.” 

“And soon there won’t be a next time.” 
The woman laughed softly, and again the 
ring of a finely toned bell came into her 
voice, 

The man laid his strong brown hand 
on her’s. “Kathie, if happiness ever comes 
back into my life, I shall owe it all to 
you.” 


(Continued on page 296.) 
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The American Automobile 
Conquers the World. 

OR two decades Europe flooded 

the American market with its 

automobiles. The last two 

years, however, have seen a 

change that is almost a trade 
revolution. Suddenly, almost magical- 
ly, this country has become a leading 
source of automobile supply for the 
nations of the world. So successful 
have America’s scientific, large-scale 
methods of production proved that, re- 
marks Reginald McIntosh Cleveland in 
the World’s Work, the American auto- 
mobile is fast sweeping into popularity 
and securing possession of the Euro- 
pean market. It is finding its way also 
in ever-increasing numbers into the 
out-of-the-way corners of the world— 
into the broad-streeted cities of South 
America, into the teeming principalities 
of India; from Calcutta to the Hima- 
layas; into South Africa and East 
Africa; the far East and the Anti- 
podes—wherever the white man has 
begun to plant his civilization. 


“Not long ago a car made in Detroit 
was driven from Kalgan, at the end of 
the Peking-Kalgan Railway, across the 
Desert of Gobi, and delivered at Urga, 
in Mongolia, to the ‘Tasha Lama’ or Liv- 
ing Buddha, who, next to the Dalai Lama 
of Thibet, ranks as the great man of 
Lamaism. Still more recently a machine 
built in Indianapolis broke the record 
from Melbourne to Sydney, Australia, by 
covering the 573 miles over a very poor 
road in nineteen hours and two minutes. 
Last year thirty low-priced American cars 
of a single make were sold in Congoland, 
two or three of them going to native 
chiefs. To May 1, 1912, 743 cars of this 
make had been sent to the Straits Settle- 
ments. From that date to the first of 
May of this year, 2,093 cars were shipped 
to that section of the world. To British 
South Africa 1,041 went during the same 
period, 162 going to one dealer. During 
the single month of May, of this year, 
249 were shipped. India, during 1913, 
will get 800 of these American cars.” 


Turning the Scale in the 
Automobile Industry. 


IGURES quickly tell the story of 
F how the balance of trade in the 

automobile industry has turned in 
favor of Uncle Sam. Not only does 
the American export total increase 
prodigiously, but the American imports 
from Europe dwindle astonishingly. In 
1906, which was the greatest year of 
imports, automobiles worth $4,910,208 
were shipped to us from overseas. In 








the fiscal year 1907, the import valua- 
tion had dropped to $4,000,000; in IgII 
imports were only $2,446,248; and in 
1912 the figure dropped to $2,000,000. 
Very different is the story when we 
turn to the export column. Thus in 
1906 we exported machines valued at 
$4,409,136; in 1911 the figure had 
leaped to $21,636,661; and in the fiscal 
year I912 to $28,300,139, including 
parts and tires. The foreign market 
for American cars is not, we learn, 
confined to the low-priced machines. 


“One known company, whose product 
sells for about $2,000, has exported dur- 
ing the last year 1,611 cars, of a total re- 
tail value of approximately $3,222,000. 
Nevertheless it is true that the average 
price of exported automobiles has fallen 
remarkably year by year. For the fiscal 
years 1908, 1909, and 1910 it was $1,880, 
$1,700 and $1,380. For 1911 it was $1,100; 
for 1912, $990. During the same period 
the average price of the machines im- 
ported by the United States rose almost 
as notably. Thus, for 1909, it was $1,788; 
for 1910, $1,936; for 1911, $2,138; for 
1g12, $2,216.” 


Why Our Automobile 
Exports Soar. 


F ALL countries, Great Britain 

is most wrought up over the 

new situation, for there the 
balance has swung more heavily than 
with other nations from the credit to 
the debit side of the ledger. Various 
explanations have been advanced on 
the British side to account for this 
condition. One English authority 
ascribes it to the comparative freedom 
which the American industry has en- 
joyed from trade-unionism. British 
free trade has been blamed by others. 
We are also told that our manufactur- 
ers are content to turn out an article 
not only low in price but deficient in 
quality. The American manufacturer’s 
explanation of the success of the Amer- 
ican automobile abroad is concentra- 
tion and quantity of production. By 
concentration, the writer explains, is 
meant the limiting of every maker to 
a few models, perhaps to only one 
chassis and perhaps two or three 
models of body. This is something 
undreamed of in Europe until recently. 
There the practice is for a maker to 
turn out five, six, or even ten, differ- 
ent chasses of different horse-powers 
and varying designs. 


“Naturally, specialization after the Amer- 
ican plan leads to high-class workman- 











ship. This is a part of the problem which 
the Europeans can readily understand, but 
when you tell them that quantity also 
means quality in automobile manufacture 
you are propounding an idea that is al- 
together novel to them. To the German 
mind, for instance, it has seemed an utter 
impossibility until very recently that the 
two could go hand in hand and that an 
output double, treble, or some larger mul- 
tiple of anything which his factories had 
dreamed of could possibly—and even 
partly because of its magnitude—be an 
output of sterling worth. This notion of 
large-scale production is now beginning 
to take hold on the Continent and in 
Great Britain, and manufacturers are an- 
nouncing production-schedules that would 
have seemed astounding only a year or 
two ago. 

“But it is only a beginning and it may 
safely be predicted that some years will 
elapse before annual outputs of 40,000 to 
50,000 cars, that are by no means start- 
ling on this side of the water, become 
common abroad. In producing nearly 
200,000 cars in a year, as the most fecund 
of the motor companies of the United 
States will do in 1913, there is small 
chance of rivalry from overseas in the 
near future. The manufacture of 1,000 
cemplete automobiles a day, during the 
busy season, is a big proposition even for 
a land of big corporations and quantity 
production. Its effect on the foreign mind 
is bewildering.” 


Where Our Automobile 
Industry Still is De- 


ficient. 
OME things, admits Mr. Reginald 
McIntosh Cleveland, the Ameri- 


can manufacturer could do to in- 
crease still further the distribution of 
his product, now used by aliens of 
every race, from President Gomez of 
Venezuela to Indian rajahs and Afri- 
can chiefs. Foremost is the providing 
of increased service and the establish- 
ment of supply stations, at agencies or 
elsewhere, from which the purchaser 
could always obtain desired parts and 


repairs. The lack of such facilities 
has operated strongly against the 
American car, especially in France. 


Another matter of importance is the 
control of the dealer in fixing selling 
prices. In Brazil and other South 
American countries, .and in Spain, one 
of the obstacles to the wider sale of 
American makes is the exasperating 
habit of some dealers of charging 
sometimes as much as twice the legiti- 
mate price in order to line their own 
pockets. The establishment of branch 
houses is one solution of this vexing 
problem. We also should pay more 
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minute attention to the preferences and 


prejudices of our prospective cus- 
tomers in foreign parts. 
“Attention to such small details as 


painting makes a surprising difference 
in some countries. Thus Chinese pur- 
chasers show a strong preference for 
brown cars. One of the complaints of 
even those Englishmen who acknowledge 
most freely the good points of the Amer- 
ican cars is that they lack a few coats of 
varnish to give them a smart appearance. 
Some people in Great Britain object that 
the seats are uncomfortable. In Russia, 
which affords a wonderful opportunity 
for the extension of the American auto- 
mobile trade, certain far-seeing American 
exporters are winning trade by giving 
their machines some of the lines, especi- 
ally in body design, of the cars produced 
by the leading French and German 
makers. In this way they are beginning 
to compete with even the higher-priced 
foreign machines which heretofore have 
been in control of their section of the 
market.” 


What Becomes of. Our 
Old Motor Cars? 

NE of the oddities of the auto- 

mobile business is the demand 

from exotic countries for used 
or second-hand cars. There is a brisk 
market for cars of this description, es- 
pecially in South America. New York 
is the center of this trade, and one of 
the active dealers has had an order in 
a single week for as many as ten cars 
of a certain popular make valued in all 
at $6,500. Used commercial vehicles, 
particularly those of one-ton capacity, 
are also entering the export market in 
considerable numbers. Nothing, the 
writer goes on to say, would please the 
automobile dealers more than to see all 
used cars sail away overseas. That 
would dispose of one of their knottiest 
problems at home, the basis of ex- 
change or allowance when‘ they take 
an old car on account for a new one. 
3ut old or new, the American auto- 
mobile is conquering the world. It is 
the story of other manufactured prod- 
ucts over again: the story of steel 
rails, of locomotives, of agricultural 
machinery, of shoes. “But,” the writer 
concludes, “it is that story intensified, 
because it has required, roughly, half 
a century for the pendulum of trade to 
swing the United States into high place 
in the world market of these and other 
manufactures, whereas it is hardly more 
than twenty years since the motor car 
was a mere experiment, for the enjoy- 
ment and jeopardy of some unusually 
reckless visionary. It is no more than 
a decade since the term automobile was 
considered synonymous with a machine 
of foreign construction. In a dozen 
years America has leaped from insig- 
nificance to a place of first importance 
as a maker of motor cars.” The most 
expensive automobiles are, however, 
still made in Europe, notably in France 
and in England. 
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The Automobile as a 
Road Builder. 

OT only in foreign lands but in 

our own country is the automo- 

bile an agency of civilization. 
The same year that will see the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal may witness 
the realization of a great high road for 
automobiles across the continent. Like 
an unbroken concrete ribbon, the pro- 
posed Lincoln Road will reach from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The four 
yreat western States of Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California regarded the 
recent Hoosier tour across the con- 
tinent merely as a path-finding ex- 
pedition whose sole object was the 
determination of a route which in a 
few months will be graded and sur- 
faced with cement to become the one 
great transcontinental motor boule- 
vard. Everywhere, Darwin S. Hatch 
tells us in Motor Age, were the 
members of the party greeted with 
enthusiasm. 


“Evidences of newly completed road 
work were met every few miles most of 
the way, and in many instances crews 
were at work as the tour passed. An in- 
spiring sign of the permanence of the 
good roads enthusiasm was the fact that 
before the dust of the last car had set- 
tled, the men were at work again. This 
applied not only to Colorado’s convicts 
but to her freeborn citizens as well. 

“But the germ of good roads had 
spread. Those along the projected route 
of the tour were not the only ones to 
bend their efforts toward making a show- 
ing. At every one of the larger towns 
there were delegations of citizens from 
towns 50 to 100 miles off the route, 
armed with figures as to the work they 
had done and pleading that the tour give 
their city and route a visit to prove how 
much better the roads are than those in 
the original itinerary. In one or two in- 
stances, the feeling between exponents of 
the rival routes became so strong that 
revolver duels narrowly were averted. 

“Many, perhaps most, of those beyond 
the Rocky Mountains firmly believe that 
the mere passing of the I. A. M. A. tour 
over certain roads established definitely 
the final route of the Lincoln highway, 
and those sections traversed by the tour 
are consequently jubilant, just as those 
sections not so favored are either cast 
down or angry.” 

The Proposed Transconti- 
nental Highway. 
HE exact route of the proposed 
Lincoln highway which is to 
link two oceans across 5,000 
miles of prairie, mountain and desert, 
is far from settled. A commission 
with which the final decision rests will 
be appointed before the first of next 
year. Seven or eight of the governors 
of the States traversed by the Hoosiers 
accompanied the tour. In many cases 
the State highway engineers are al- 
ready at work figuring on the feasibil- 
ity and cost of construction along cer- 
tain routes. It is possible, Mr. Hatch 


remarks, that none of the roads cov- 
ered by the tour will be finally decided 
upon. 


“Most of the way from Kansas City 
west the Hoosier tourists traversed the 
Midland trail which crosses the Rockies 
over Berthoud pass, follows the Grand 
river to the Utah line, then across the 
desert to Salt Lake City, around the 
lower end of Great Salt Lake and across 
the southern end of the Great Salt Lake 
desert through Nevada via Ely, Tonopah 
and Goldfield to its end at Big Pine, 
Cal. There El Camino Sierra is picked 
up. This is the trail that runs along the 
east slope of the Sierra mountains from 
Los Angeles to Carson City and Reno. 
From there a projection of the California 
state highway offers a fine road to Oak- 
land and San Francisco. 

“But there are at least three other 
main routes which are contestants for 
official sanction as the Lincoln highway. 
These are the Overland trail through 
southern Nebraska and Wyoming, cut- 
ting out Denver and joining the Midland 
trail at Salt Lake City, the Santa Fé trail 
from Kansas City to Pueblo and connect- 
ing with t*e Midland trail at Denver via 
the Golden Belt route; then there is the 
Northwestern trail from Minneapolis, 
traversing the northern tier of states and 
reaching an arm of the Pacific at Seattle. 
A fifth optional route is the combination 
of the Southern route through Texas to 
El Paso where it joins the Borderland 
route through New Mexico and Arizona 
and running to Los Angeles on the Trail 
to Sunset.” 





Crossing the Continent 
By Automobile. 

HE history of the Lincoln high- 

way is brief, but eventful. Less 

than a year ago Carl G. Fisher, 
of the Prest-O-Lite Company in In- 
dianapolis, conceived the idea of a 
great transcontinental highway as a 
memorial to Lincoln to stretch from 
New York to the Golden Gate, a per- 
manent road to be bridged, graded and 
prepared for surfacing by the counties 
and States along the route and then 
to be surfaced with concrete so that 
the cost of maintenance would be prac- 
tically nil. 


“It was estimated that such a surface, 
together with assistance in the prepara- 
tion of the roadbed where the popula- 
tion was too sparse to bear the whole 
burden, would cost $10,000,000. At a 
banquet in Indianapolis, Fisher unfolded 
his plans to the motor car manufacturers, 
and that evening over $300,000 was raised 
toward the fund. At the present time 
$5,000,000 has been subscribed by car and 
accessory manufacturers and individuals 
throughout the country. The manufac- 
turers are pledging one per cent. of their 
gross yearly business as their subscrip- 
tion. 

“The plan for the Lincoln highway at 
present is that if the counties along a 
definite route from coast to coast will 
prepare the roadbed, attend to the grad- 
ing, drainage, bridges and culverts, the 
Lincoln Highway Association will give 


(Continued on page 283.) 
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Victor Record 
of “Celeste Aida” 
sung by Caruso 
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Both are Caruso 


The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice 
is just as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 

It actually is Caruso—his own mag- 
nificent voice, with all the wonderful 
power and beauty of tone that make 
him the greatest of all tenors. 

Every one of the hundred and three 
Caruso records brings you not only his 
art, but his personality. When you hear 
Caruso on the Victrola in your own 
home, you hear him just as truly as if 
you were listening to him in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 


The proof is in the hearing. 
Any Victor dealer in any city 
in the world will gladly play 
for you Victor Records by 
Caruso or any other of the 
world’s greatest artists. 
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Various styles of Victors and Victrolas $10 to $500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month, 
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HOW WEAK EYES ARE STRENGTHENED BY EXERCISE 
By C. GILBERT PERCIVAL, M. D. 


N this, which is undoubtedly the 
most active period in the history 
of man, every one of our faculties 
is called on to do more, and to 
respond to a longer continued ex- 

traordinary strain than ever before. 

“Take things easy” may be very 
good advice, but most of us, who know 
how our competitors are hustling, fear 
that the practice of it would furnish 
us with a free seat on a bench in the 
park, instead of a cash income. 

More energy, more concentration, 
are required to keep up with the lead- 
ers nowadays—hence our nervous ex- 
haustion is greater. Busy city life 
with its clang, clatter and rush, even 
most of our time-saving inventions and 
modes of travel, keep the nerves on 
edge, and give them no opportunity to 
rest during our waking hours. 

Now the eye is one of the most deli- 
cate centers of the nervous system. 
This is clearly proven by the fact that 
the first place a physician looks for 
symptoms of paralysis is at the base 
of the optic nerve—if there are none in 
evidence, it is taken as positive proof 
that there is no danger. 

This will clearly evidence that nerve 
exhaustion means eye-exhaustion and 
finally eye-affection, if nothing be done 
to correct it. 

If, however, the blood circulation in 
the eyes is kept normal by the proper 
kind of simple and safe exercise, they 
continue healthy, normal and strong. 

3esides this nervous strain, there 
are many other features of modern life 
which tax the eyes unduly. 

Our schooling, once confined to the 
simple rudiments of education, is now 
so extended that the books of a school- 
child of to-day would cause a child of 
thirty years ago to look aghast—hence, 
at the threshold of practical life we 
start to unduly tax our eyes. 

The glitter of city streets—the speed 
of traffic—the riding in fast trains— 
and above all, the habit of reading 
every time we have the opportunity in 
our busy careers, under all sorts of 
unfavorable conditions—these all add 
to the extraordinary burden which our 
eyes are asked and expected to carry, 
without assistance of any kind. 

And, remember, that your eyes are 
always seeing unless they are closed— 
active during every waking hour. 

Hardly any wonder, then, that eye 
strain is so common and, up to re- 
cently, so many have had to call on 
artificial aid in order to see at all. 

You know the eye is just like a little 
camera. It has the lens with the iris 
opening which enlarges and contracts 
agreeably to the amount of light. It 
also has a dark chamber which may be 
compared to a camera bellows, and the 
retina corresponding to the sensitive 


plate. It has three sets of muscles— 
one turns the eyes, one controls the iris, 
and one operates the focus. 

When, through nervous exhaustion 
or over-taxation, the circulation of 
blood becomes weaker than is normal, 
these muscles become flabby and refuse 
to act up to their usual standard, and 
the eyes do not focus easily if at all. 
Premature old-sight is the result. 

The muscles still do their best to 
focus properly; eagerly struggle and 
strain to properly do the work which 
your brain commands them to do— 
strain and struggle so hard in fact, that 
they affect the tired nerves, and not 
only cause headaches, but put the entire 
nervous system under a pressure which 
extends to the stomach and digestive 
organs, and brings on nausea and dys- 
pepsia. 

What eye specialist is there who has 
not heard from his patient: “Why, I 
had no idea in the world that it could 
be my eyes.” Many physicians, in fact, 
look to the eyes for one of the first 
causes of stomach trouble. 

It is perfectly amazing, in reviewing 
the progress of science, surgery and 
medicine in the last fifty years, that the 
methods of correcting eye affections, 
even of the simplest kind, seem to have 
been entirely overlooked. 

Science in physiology is correcting 
deformities which used to require har- 
nesses of mechanical support. Surgery 
is correcting displacements which here- 
tofore caused life-long confinement. 
Physicians are departing more and 
more from the old-fashioned practice 
of continual drugging, and using more 
rational methods of restoring and pre- 
serving health. 

But, until the recent discovery of this 
system of exercise to which I refer, 
no matter how simple your eye-trouble 
was, you were told that you had to 
wear eyeglasses. 

Now eyeglasses are not necessarily 
to be despised. They are a great in- 
vention in their way—so are crutches. 

But you would not relish the antici- 
pation that you had to use crutches all 
your life—nor would you. Just as soon 
as your sprained ankle, for instance, 
could stand it, your doctor would in- 
struct you to touch it to the ground 
gradually, and exercise it to bring back 
the normal circulation necessary to en- 
able you to discard your crutch. 

The wearing of eyeglasses is just 
exactly like using a crutch for life. In- 
stead of growing stronger by their use, 
the eyes grow weaker, and you proba- 
bly know that the wearer of glasses 
must change them, from time to time, 
for new and stronger ones. 

Let us see what authorities say on 
the subject of eye massage: Doctor De 
Schweinitz, of Philadelphia, Professor 
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of Ophthalmology in Jefferson College, 
makes the statement that, in treating so 
serious a condition as dreaded cataract 
of the eye, massage of the eyeball “has 
been followed by improvement in vision 
and deepening of the anterior cham- 
ber.” The Medical Record urges the 
great value of “any means that would 
bring an increased blood supply,” and 
considers that “the most feasible plan 
seems to be properly applied massage.” 

It would of course be impossible to 
satisfactorily give this massage (or 
exercise) with the hands, but this 
problem was successfully solved, a few 
years ago, by a New York specialist, 
who realized through experience how 
many troubles of the eyes could be 
quickly corrected by this method. 

The greatest and most practical in- 
ventions usually seem the simplest and 
most obvious, once they become known, 
and this one is no exception to that rule. 
So simple is it that anyone can use it 
in their own home without instruction, 
yet it is so safe that there is not the 
slightest chance of giving the eyes any- 
thing but great benefit, no matter how 
long they may have been affected. 

This system of exercise is fully ex- 
plained, also many interesting scientific 
facts about the eyes are given, in a 
little book on the subject, which will be 
sent without cost if you address Charles 
A. Tyrrell, M.D., 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, and mention having read 
this article in CurrENT OPINION. 

It may be suggested that at no time 
could this system have been perfected 
more opportunely than now. At no 
time has the world demanded more per- 
fect men and women; and if your eyes 
are weak, whether you wear glasses or 
not, it is not necessary for any one 
to point out its disadvantages—perhaps 
you even consider glasses a disfigure- 
ment to a certain degree—surely they 
are an inconvenience. 

Of course you cannot put new 
muscles in an eye, as you would a 
new tire on an automobile, but you 
can restore health to these muscles and 
give them the same original strength 
that assures the thorough performance 
of their natural work. 

Personally I have seen this system, 
in a few months, make a boy of eight- 
een entirely independent of glasses who 
had worn them continuously for twelve 
years; also enable old folks over sixty 
to discard their glasses in an incredibly 
short time. Therefore, I believe it is 
safe to assume that many thousands of 
spectacles will cease to be useful as this 
system becomes generally known, and 
I am sure that everyone whose eyes 
are affected in any way, whether a 
wearer of glasses or not, will be greatly 
interested in the little book which tells 
so much about the eyes and their care. 














(Continued from page 280.) 
$5,000 per mile for a concrete surface. 





The preparation of the roadbed by the | 


counties is to be under the supervision of 
highway engineers appointed by the gov- 
ernment and the concrete surface will not 
be applied until the road is passed by 
them. The reason for this regulation is 


to assure that the low maintenance cost | 


obtained by the concrete surface will not 
be increased by poor preparation of the 
roadbed. The maintenance cost with the 


concrete surface is expected to be not | 


over four dollars per mile a year.” 


Crops and the Drought. 
E ARE still in the main 


an agricultural country. | 


Hence money markets 
and business conditions 
are sensitive in the ex- 
treme to crop reports. The loss in 
crops owing to the recent drought, ac- 
cording to the Chicago correspondent 


of the New York Times Annalist, was | 


overstated, altho severe losses have 
been sustained in the corn belt. Rains 
came too late to do much good in the 
areas of the heaviest damage—Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Mis- 
souri—but they caused marked im- 
provements in other equally important 
corn States—lIllinois, Iowa, Indiana 
and Ohio. 
‘correspondent, we might lose one-half 
of the corn crop with less injury to the 
country than that which a short grass 
crop would entail. Grass is always the 
country’s cardinal crop, altho it makes 
poor newspaper copy because, with the 
exception of hay, it is not translated 
by the trade into the familiar terms of 
quantity and value. 
“When drought 


thirst is imminent. 
sas has suffered 


destroys the grass, 
The beef belt of Kan- 
this Summer 





But according to the same | 


not so | 


much from the lack of corn as of grass, | 


not so much from the lack of grass as of 
water. Everybody knows that there can 
be no vegetation without moisture, but 
few realize that the basis of cereal values 
is the supply of grass, the only crop that 
the human race could not exist without. 

“Now, there has been no scarcity of 
grass or water in the country outside of 
the corn belt, and none there until after 
the Winter wheat and most of the oats 
were made, the two crops together pro- 
ducing the best aggregate yield on record 


there. The northern end of the corn belt 
has not suffered, while the Northwest, 
with its splendid crops, including a | 


bumper corn yield, was near the end of 
the harvest. The loss of several hundred 
million bushels of corn from an expected 
high record yield .... would be serious 
enough without an equal loss in hay and 
pasturage; but, accepting the maximum 
trade estimate of drought loss in coarse 
grains and forage at 1,500,000,000 bushels, 
or the equivalent thereof in corn, there is 
nothing to be morbid about. The coun- 
try still has one of the best new crops in 
the aggregate that it ever raised, and a 
big carry-over from the very best. The 
drought was discounted before the tardy 
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are furnished in cases the beauty 
their inward ability 
TRat an exquisite loc cet-like Watch can also 

L be a new truth to many. : 
All the above watches are open tace, the backs 
indicate the ornamentation. 


WalthamWatch Company 
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Over 80,000 in Use 


Mostly sold by recommen- 


dation. For Personal Desk J 

or General Office. It checks 

mental calculations. Hand- 

some Morocco case free. 

Buy Thru Your Stationer. 

Write for 10 day trial offer. 

C.0. Gancher ,A, A. M. Co. \ 
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Short-Story Writing 


A Course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure. and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwem., Editor ot Lippincott’s Magazine 
One student writes: ‘‘I know that you 
will be pleased when I tell you that I 
have just received a check for $125 from 
Everybody's’ for a humorous story. 
They ask for more. I am feeling very 
happy, and very grateful to Dr. Esen- 
wein ’’ 
_ Also courses in Photoplay Writing. Ver. 
sification ana Poetics, Journalism, {n all 
over One Ilunéred Courses 





Dr. E \ : inder protes 
r. Esenwela = sors in Harvard. Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 


2650-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 




























is the name stamped on the back of the only 


COLLAR BUTTONS 


so good that the manufacturers dare t* say: 

A New one free in exchange forever) one 

that is broken or damaged from any cau. e, 

whether it is one or ten years atter purchase, 
: , 































The Reason: le cannot break, 
and contains m¢ Id th ther button. 
Every dealer h ling K ir But- 







tons is aut! 
guarantee without a question 
14K Rolled Gold Pilate, $ .25 
10K Solid Gold «+ + 4.00 
14K ” need 1.50 
Always ask for Krementz Collar Buttons 
and look for the name on the back. 


To be found at your dealers. 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


~ Krementz & CO. 


125 Chestnut St. Newark. Nd. 
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= PNCUTGLASS;in & 
= rock crystal; and 

S in engraved crystal & 
= glass—nothing but & 
Ss bse will meet your & 
= wants. — 
~ It is recognized as 
& the world’s best, the & 
= world over. — 
= Look for the bbe 
= name-plate engraved & 
on every piece. = 
= Ai Libbey dealer in each city = 


The Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, 0. 
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ORIENTAL RUG GEMS 


MAKE REPEATED SALES 


—— 
90 per cent.of my business comes from 


discriminating people who are buying 
from me_ repeatedly. They do this 
because they know that only real an- 
tiques are thick and glowing with soft, 
rich colors, and because they want only 
worthy rugs that will enhance in value; 
they abominate doctored rugs; they 
wish to buy economically, and do it. 

Write me your desires and let me send selection 
on approval. TI pay express both ways. In- 

teresting Monograph on request. 


L. B. LAWTON, Major, U.S.A., Retired 
121 CAYUGA ST., SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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but inevitable rains came. Except in a 
few spots the country’s business the next 
twelve months will scarcely know the 
difference.” 


Taming the Electric 
Light Trust. 

OW some cities on the coast 
have grappled with the light 
monopolies of their locality 
and carried off the victory, 
is eloquently told by Walter 

V. Woehlke, in the Technical World. 
The story of Pasadena is typical in this 
connection. Pasedena, we are told, 
felt aggrieved. Every month the 
town of millionaires, tourists and mid- 
winter roses growled deep down in its 
throat. The price of electric current 
hurt its feelings. Despite the argu- 
ments of the local electric officials, 
Pasadena became grouchy every time 
the collector appeared. Fifteen cents 
per kilowatt-hour was the maximum 
upon which electric lighting bills were 
based. The company almost tearfully 
maintained that the current could not 
be supplied at a cheeper rate. 


“Perusing the street-lighting bills, the 
City Council rumpled its vanishing hair. 
‘Let’s see if we can’t make current for 
ourselves a little cheaper,’ suggested the 
city fathers. They called an election to 
vote on a bond issue of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars for a mu- 
nicipal light plant. Whereupon the elec- 
tric light company rolled up its sleeves 
and waded in. The campaign was as 
lively and emotional as a darky camp 
meeting. Not that the citizens were 
overly enthusiastic about going into the 
electric light business. In fact, they pre- 
ferred to stay out; they listened atten- 
tively to the electric light company’s loud 
cry of ‘waste of public money.’ But when 
they looked at their monthly bills the 
citizens became deaf to the company’s 
frantic warning. The bonds carried, 
even tho the margin was as slender as 
the neck of a Gibson girl. 

“Immediately after the bond victory, 
the electric light company reduced its 
base rate from fifteen to twelve and one- 
half cents; also it appealed to the courts 
to restrain Pasadena from selling the 
bonds. However, the company lost after 
a year’s litigation. 

“That sudden price reduction and the 
electric light corporation’s endeavors to 
kill the bond issue caused the citizens to 
sit up and sniff suspiciously. When more 
funds were demanded to enlarge the mu- 
nicipal plant, to extend its service to all 
parts of the city, the bonds carried with a 
whoop. At once the hitherto masked bat- 
teries of the electric light corporation be- 
gan to spew canister and shell into the 
municipal ranks. The battle that ensued 


|--it’s going on yet—is as sanguinary a 


rough -and-tumble bout as the most 


| blood-thirsty fan could desire.” 





The company vainly appeals to court 
after court in order to stop the growth 
of the municipal plant. The company 
even cuts into its own flesh to bring 
about its defeat, but still the plant 
flourishes lustily. 








Plymouth Furs 


From the forests of the North- 
west and Canada, trappers and 
hunters send us their finest and 
most lustrous pelts. 

These gorgeous pelts fashioned 
by expert furriers into novel and 
exclusive models, have made 
“Plymouth Furs’ the standard 
high-grade furs of America. They 
are sold direct to the customer 
only, because in that way we can 
sell at lower prices. 

Portfolio M Free 


If you will advise us the kind of furs 
you are considering, we will send you 
Portfolio M containing a special selec- 
tion of exquisite photographs of the 
actual furs. These photographs will 
greatly simplify sclections. 

Repairs and Renovations at Reasonable Rates. 
PLYMOUTH FUR CO. 
10-40 Plymouth Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(The Fur Center of America) 














. $5.00 
> by mail, 
Made of 


thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 


Above are lined with lamb skins. Price 
with mohair fleece linings, $4.50. Any buyer 
not entirely satisfied may return them before 
soiling and have his money. Our illustrated 
catalog gives measure directions and a whole 
lot of other information about custom tanning 
of hides and skins with hair or fur on; coat, 
robe and rug making; taxidermy and _hez ad 
mounting; also prices of fur goods and big 
mounted game heads we sell. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















NATURE?’S is calling, You—Come 


South and grow with 


TREASURE the country: Land $15 
G A R D E N an acre up. cheapest 
in America, 2 and 3 
crops grown yearly, ample markets. Liv- 
ing costslow, Climate very healthful and 
agreeable. Farm lists, ‘Southern Field” 
magazine and state 
booklets free Southern Ry. 
M.V. RICHARDS. L &1. Agt. mobile & Ohio. 
Room 19, Washington, 0. C. Ga. So. & Fla. Ry. 
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What Happened in Pasa- 
dena and Santa Monica. 

S SOON as the municipal plant 
was ready, it offered current at 
nine cents per kilowatt-hour. At 

once the electric company cut its rate 
from twelve and a half to eight cents. 
In due time the city, seeing receipts 
sufficient to pay interest and create | 
a large sinking fund, announced a 
six-cent rate. The company’s price 
dropped to five. Then it dropped to | 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert con- 
fection, loved by all who 
have ever tasted them. 





four when the city reduced its price * 
another cent. The contest has lasted Suitable for p Atom d oe 
six years now. The city rate is still sion where a dessertsweet 


twenty-five per cent. higher than the is desired. In ten-cent 
company’s rate, yet one-half of the 2, tins; also in twenty-five- 
consumers are still buying their cur- cent tins. 

rent from the municipal plant. Mem- 
ory of the old twelve-cent bills still 
strengthens their backbone. The ex- | 
ample of Pasadena has inspired Santa | 
Monica, another California town. Its 
complaint became so loud when it saw | 





ADOCRA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 





Pasadena’s electric light rates sliding — a of 
downhill that the Board of Trade ap- iam © 2 

pointed a committee to determine 

whether the gas rate of $1.10 per FESTINO 


thousand cubic feet and the electric 
light rate of 12% cents per kilowatt- 
hour were excessive. 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 


“The corporation officials welcomed the almond- flavored cream. 


committee with a sweet smile. They 
guided the investigators to mountains of 
books, swamped them with reams of 
financial statements, smothered them un- 
der piles of elaborate balance sheets. 
When the three got up to report to the 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 
Still another example of the 





board, they sadly shook their heads in —— cog —— 
unison. The poverty of the company was nc del a fl ers fill 
appalling. Why, its gas revenue barely most delightinl creamy fill- 


ing —entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


covered expenses; as for electricity, the 
books showed that the income was only 
sufficient to pay a measly little dividend.” 
“Santa Monica 
Follows Suit. 
O IMPRESSED was the commit- 
S tee with the showing that they 
felt inclined to recommend an | 
increase in the rates. If only that | 
municipal plant in Pasadena could be | 
put to sleep—strangled in a hurry! 





NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 




















“Just a little while after that sad report 











concerning its poverty, the corporation FOR ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS 
voluntarily reduced the price of gas ten we will send you, express prepaid, a handsome and very convenient BINDER 
per cent., cut electric rates from twelve for your copies of CurrENT Opinion. You can slip each number of the 
and one-half to ten cents, and when the magazine into this Binder as it arrives. It will keep your copies in good 
State’s Public Utility Commission sug- condition ready for handy reference. After the volume is complete you can 
gested a further reduction of the electric place the Binder on your library shelf just as you would a book; or transfer 
rate to eight cents, the company meekly the old copies and use it for a new Pong _ saci 

obeyed, reducing its charge in a dozen | CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 140 West treet, New Yo ity 
communities without once running to the 





courts with the plea of confiscation. Well, 
it isn’t in the hands of a receiver yet; it 
is still paying bond interest and stock 
dividends promptly. But it is still selling 
current in Pasadena for four cents, striv- 
ing hard to put under the sod the plucky 
little municipal plant that cut the electric 
light bills of half a million people nearly 
in two.” 


The history of Santa Monica and 
of Pasadena is by no means excep- 
tional. 
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CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 

Their very names afe provocative of a genius for hospitality —Caviar, 

Artichauts, Pate de Foie Gras, Stuffed \ and a 
undred more, paeer be ne at the highest ib] point $ dainti and 

perfection, Learn the message of the Cresca mark in our booklet contain- 

yes host of rich and distinctive menus and recipes—sent on receipt 
cent stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 365 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
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Hollow Tile. 
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housing the many, must 
Natco Hollow Tile in it 


fords the opportunity to 
building fire safe. 
by the increased value 
Before defining you 
book, “Fireproof | 
every detail 


to cover postage. 


Dept. 5. 


—and fire-safety can be bestowed upon 
every building by a construction of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


It is true that Natco Hollow Tile has become most promi- 
nent as the fire-proof and permanent material used in the 


It is just as much a fact that Natco Hollow Tile has succeeded 


The buildings of the 
future, whether small and guarding 
or 


to the different types of buildings 
and with its efficiency established af- 


he additional 
expense incurred is more than offset 


and phase of Natco construction. 
photographs of Natco buildings. 
Write for it to-day. 
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point of view. More permanent than 
other materials and with a natural 
insulation against heat, cold and 
dampness from the air inside the 
tiles. 

Don’t make the mistake of assum- 
ing that any Hollow Tile will do for 
your Home. Insist on blocks bear- 
ing the ‘‘Natco” Trade Mark. This 
Trade Mark is put there so that you 
can distinguish Natco Hollow Tile 
from the Hollow Tile that has only 
a lower price with which to claim 
your ccnsideration. 
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should have 
with Natco 
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be fire safe. 
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build every 
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— BURNITURE -. 


FREE Catalog of 400 Quality Home 
Bargains 64 pages. 400 designs. Brings 
you better furniture at about one-half usual 
wices. Write for it today. 





UEEONMR So 


This high-grade Come-Packt Modern Mission Settee 
elsewhere would cost $32. _ It was shipped in finished sections. 
She put it together—saved $14.05. 

Come-Packt is strictly high-grade furniture—not “cheap” 
furniture. This settee, for instance, is of quarter-sawed fumed 
oak, with Imperialleather cushions. Height 33 in.; length 52 in.; 
depth, 25% in, legs, 154in. sq. Come-Packt price, $17.95. 


Sold on Year’s Trial 


You, too, can save money this way. You have a year to prove 
the high quality. Money back if not delighted. Everyt ing for the 
home—from chairs to pianos. The same great saving throughout. 
Arrives all ready for assembling. No laborious preliminaries. 
No after finishing. [24] 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 1069 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 




















How Much Do You Pay 

for Electric Current ? 
F, REMARKS Mr. Woehlke, you 
live in a city of two hundred 
thousand inhabitants or more, you 
probably pay at least ten cents a kilo- 
watt-hour; if you live in a small town, 
your rate is likely to be considerably 


lower. Chicago, Brooklyn, St. Paul, 
Philadelphia, Spokane, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Providence, Washington, 


D. C., Richmond, Reading, San An- 
tonio and a number of other large 
cities are paying a base rate of ten 
cents and more per_ kilowatt-hour. 
What is the reason for this excess? 
The corporations which manufacture 
the current point out that their costly 
plants have to be large enough to take 
care of a maximum demand which 
comes between seven and ten in the 
evening when every light is blazing: 
but that eighty out of every hundred 
horse-power lies idle and unproductive 
twenty hours out of twenty-four, be- 
cause there is no demand for current 
then. Gas can be made during day- 
light and stored for the evening's use, 
but electric current must be used as 
fast as generated. The interest and the 
other fixed charges on eighty per cent. 
of the investment in a million-dollar 
plant devoted to lighting purposes only 
must be earned in a run of four hours 
daily. But, the writer points out, the 
electric current may be used for other 
purposes, such as heating. This is il- 
lustrated by the Reclamation Service 
of the United States, which, in certain 
States, offers electricity in winter time 
for an almost nominal price. 


Cheap Current in 1,400 
Municipal Plants. 
GAIN, if falling water the 
power, an electric plant can be 
run at full capacity all day with 


is 


little more expense than when all 
the generators are running only 
four hours. Even with steam (the 


method of Pasadena) the actual cost 
of making the current is but a small 
fraction of the total. When the loss 
of current in transformers and on 
transmission lines and_ distributing 
wires is considered, when the over- 
head charges for maintenance, interest, 
depreciation, and sinking fund on ex- 
pensive distributing systems are added, 
the total cost of the current delivered 
at the consumer’s door expands enor- 
mously. But, Mr. Woehlke goes on to 
say, even if we admit the high cost of 
retailing electric current, still electric 
light rates in the majority of American 
cities are unquestionably exorbitant. 
There are, we are told, not less than 
1,400 electric plants operated by munici- 
palities in the United States. Iola, 
Kansas, charges a maximum of four 
cents for its current; Jamestown, New 
York, is satisfied with four and one- 
half cents. 








Trying Initiation fora New 
Railroad President. 

HE distressing railway disas- 

ter at North Haven, Connec- 

ticut, in which wooden cars 

were torn apart like card- 

board and more than twenty 
people were killed instantaneously was 
an inauspicious beginning for Mr. Mel- 
len’s successor in the presidency of the 
New Haven line. There is, of course, 
no tendency to blame Mr. Elliott. The 
wreck, which occurred on the very 
day he entered upon the duties of his 
office, is regarded as an unfortunate 
heritage from the policy of his prede- 
cessor. Newspaper critics of the New 
Haven are, indeed, less disposed than 
formerly to excoriate even Mr. Mellen, 
who is regarded by many as the scape- 
goat of Wall Street interests. The 
wreck did not take place at North 
Haven, exclaims the New York Il’orld, 
but in Wall Street. Senator La Fol- 
lette expressed the opinion that a strict 
enforcement of the Sherman Law 
would make it possible to send the 
men in Wall Street who are responsi- 
ble for the disorganization of the road 
to the penitentiary. The firm of J. 
Morgan resigned as fiscal agents of the 
New Haven system in order to leave 
Mr. Elliott unencumbered in working 
out his new policies. The New Haven 
has the unenviable distinction of hav- 
ing killed more passengers in the last 
three years than any other railroad in 
the world. The recent disaster swells 
the number to almost five hundred. In 
view of this the Evening Mail demands 
a “receivership of safety” for the road, 
and urges the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Govern- 
ment to take immediate action. Mr. 
Elliott is described in the Times An- 
nalist as very human and possessed of 
beautiful patience. His trials as Presi- 
dent of the unfortunate New Haven 
system will put his philosophy to a 
severe test. So long as Howard Elliott 
is at the head of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, we are 
told, no commuter is likely to be twit- 
ted with the statistical fact that haul- 
ing him to and fro is an unprofitable 
business, or reminded that each time 
he walks through the gorgeous new 
terminal the company loses money. 
That is not Mr. Elliott’s way. He 
would be more likely to meet the com- 
plaints of his patrons with a quotation 
from New England poetry on the 
beauty of endurance and the necessity 
of everybody’s h«!ping to smooth out 
the wrinkles ot existence. 








Mr. Elliott as a Practical 
Railroad Man. 


HAT the New Haven seems 
to need is a practical rail- 
road man who will assert 


himself vigorously and fearlessly. Mr. 
Elliott is undoubtedly a practical rail- 


THE STORMY HISTORY OF THE NEW 








HAVEN SYSTEM 


All health officials endorse! 


No one will now 
question that vac- 
uum cleaning is of 
utmost importance 
—not only from the 
testimony of users 
but from constant 
appeals and warn- 
ings issued by all 
health officials and 
domestic science 
teachers. 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


does away with dust dangers by complete removal of dirt and grit 
without the irritating and hazardous breathing of the flying dust — 
which almost invariably contains decayed vegetable, insect or 
animal matter that once stirred up is beyond control. 


Nothing heavy to lift nor carry. Machine works silently in basement, requiring 
no watching nor regulation. A light rubber hose (easily attached to iron 
suction pipe inlet on each floor ) with simple cleaning wands do the work. 


Does complete cleaning — will outlast the building 
The ARCO WAND makes cleaning attractive to servants —a boon to delicate 
women. No climbing ladders nor moving heavy furniture—no “‘ backaches.” 
Easily and quickly put in OLD buildings. 
The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner makes great savings in protection to things 
subject to ravage of moths, buffalo bugs, etc.; and by prolonging the durability 
of carpets, rugs, hangings, upholstery, etc., causes the machine to soon pay for 
itself. Nothing to get out of order; extremely simple. Monthly cost of electric- 
ity very small. 
The ARCO WAND has proved a great success in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 
tests. They will outlast the building —like radiator heating —and are 
backed by our full guarantee. Write for free catalog. Public show- 
rooms in all large cities. 


| oto AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY =»: 


Chicago 


sie of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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“ The Clearer is built into the house ”’ 









Machine sets in basement 
or on lower floor with its 
suction pipe running up- 
stairs. ARCO WAND Vac- 
uum Cleaners with hose 
and tools are sold by the 
Heating and Plumbing 
Trade in four sizes at 
$225 up. Prices do not in- 
clude costs of labor, pipe, 
connections and freight. 
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BIG MONEY WRITING 


SONG POEMS 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 

s your song poems or melodies. A HIT MEANS field, 25,000 words and upw: irds, carefully read 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. Available work accepted | and considered WITHOUT charge. Published un- 

for publication. Experience unnecessary. PROPOSI- | der our imprint and m: anagement. A-1 style, if 
TION UNEQUALLED. Our composing staff best of any | accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMP L ETE 
company of its kind. INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET FREE. | to Warrant Examination. Rox. Pub. Co., Inc. 





MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO. Dept. 30  #$Washington, D.C b61 Court St., Mass. 


Boston, 








15 
DAYS’ 
FREE 


Time—Space—Rent— 
Labor— Stationery 


Every square foot i ne our Office costs money. Wasting space 
is wasting money. Wodiennsy typewriter desks occupy 
about 10 sq. ft., while only 4 sq. ft. are taken up by the ~ 


(JHLART STEEL TYPEWRITER TABLE AND CABINET 


An office device without a fault. Meets every requirement of a modern 
business office. mple space for a week's supply of tetionsty, but no 
drawers to become a “catch all" for odds ond ends. lways clean and 
sanitary. Firm and rigid when on its feet, a simple turn of the lever puts 
the leather casters in position, and it is easily and silently moved about 
for better light or from room to room. Has indestructible steel frame 
with built-up wood platforms, noiseless under operation. Sides fold up, 
steel top rolls down and locks securely. We guarantee it to be 


100% EFFICIENT 


If you will write us on your business stationery, we will ship you an Uh! Art Steel 
typewriter table and cabinet on 15 days’ trial. If not satisfactory we will buy it 
back at the full price. We fill orders through our dealer or through yours if 
we have Done, providing you will give us his name. Write us today. 


Office Supply Dealers We have a specially attractive proposi- 


tion for you. Write us for it at once. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co.. 2367 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 














SAV 


Occupies 
only 
4 eq. ft 





os for the Name 


“(HLART STEEL” 
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The Twofold Pleasure of the 
ANGELUS 


The Pioneer 
Player-Piano 


For more than fifteen years the Angelus has been the 
pioneer in the development of the player as a means to en- 
able anyone to play the piano artistically. Now is added 
another enjoyment-—the listening to the playing of the 
world’s most eminent pianists—by means of our newest 
invention, 
Voltem Music Rolls 

which are actual personal records played specially for 
repetition with the Angelus. Withthe Angelus and Voltem 
Rolls 

Tina Lerner Gottfried Galston 

Ethel Leginska Rider-Possart 


and others are ever present in your home to en- 





tertain you with their masterful interpretations 4 X 


of the great composers. Thus the Angelus 
becomes a two-fold source of pieasure— : 
> an instrument that anyone can play with €. » 
personal expression, or by which he { 
® or she can reproduce the playing of ¥; 
= artists. The Melodant, Pnrasing 
{/ Lever and Diaphragm Pneumatics 
(exclusive features of the Angelus) 
make possible these marvelous 
results. 
Knabe-Angelus | Emerson-Angelus 
Grandsand Uprights Grands and Upriglits r 
Lindeman & Sons—Angelus Upright 2 
Angelus-Piano—An upright buiit ex- Ba 
pressly for the Angelus. 
In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus 
and Angelus Piano. 


Any of these instruments can be played 
by hand in the usual manner 


The Wilcox & White Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


Rusiness Established 1877 
233 REGENT ST., LONDON (Wiis 


Agencies all over the world 
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HOW DO YOU MAKE YOUR LIVING? 


This is not impertinence—merely by way of leading up to a point. 

The point is that a large number of very intelligent, active and 
enterprising people make their living by selling magazine sub- 
scriptions. 

Some people are doing a great deal better than making a living in 
this line of work—making money fast. Still others could greatly 
improve their circumstances if they would give up their present 
employment and take up subscription work. A card addressed as 
below will bring you full particulars. 
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Agency Department 134-140 West 29th Street, New York 











road man. His assertiveness remains 
to be seen. He summarizes his own 
career in seventy-five words: 


“My railroad work has been west of the 
Mississippi River, where in July, 1880, I 
began as a level rodman in Western Mis- 
souri on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; and my work has been with that 
company, projected, built, and for many 
years operated successfully by New Eng- 
land talent and money, and with the 
Northern Pacific; both successful, great, 
and growing properties.” 


“Ts it not a good time,” remarked 
Mr. Elliott in his inaugural statement, 
“to act upon two of the maxims of 
Edward Everett Hale, that grand old 
New Englander: ‘Look forward and 
not back!’ and ‘Lend a_hand!’” 
When, he explained in conversation 
with a representative of the Times 
Annalist, you have ninety millions of 
people who naturally want the best 
transportation at the lowest cost, near- 
ly two millions of employees who want 
increased comforts and higher wages, 
and, say, two and a half millions of 
creditors and owners who want inter- 


| est and dividends, there must be some 


give and take. “Nobody can have all 
he wants. You cannot have better 
transportation at lower rates, higher 
wages and higher taxes, and procure 
at the same time the huge quantities 


| of additional capital necessary to pro- 


vide increased facilities.” 


The Miracle of a 
Railroad Train. 


| HE railroads as they are to-day, 
Mr. Elliott goes on to say, have 


all been built since 1870. That 
means 250,000 miles in forty years. 
“Many errors have been made, but the 
spirit in which the errors were made 
was the spirit that built the railroads.” 


“We must realize that the men who did 
these things were human, and conformed 
to the ethics of their time. Could you 
expect more? The men who will carry 
the work on will be human, too, and will 
make mistakes, tho perhaps of a different 
kind. We have, as it is, the most won- 
derful transportation machine in the 
world. Men come from all over the 
world to study it. Our own people, I 
dare say, lack appreciation for it. They 
do not realize what all has gone into the 
making of it—the time and pains and 
imagination and loss. It is like your 
newspaper press, wonderfully compli- 
cated. ... The transportation machine 
is no less complicated. A man_ sees 
a modern train tearing along at fifty or 
sixty miles an hour and takes it all for 
granted. There are the rails and the en- 
gines and the cars, as he sees them, and 
it takes an effort of imagination to realize 
how they came to be there. Then he 
finds that the ice in the water cooler is 
out and complains. He is too much an- 
noyed by a little thing to be able to see 
what a miracle a passenger train is.” 








CUTTING 


The Stormy History 
of the New Haven 
System. 


N SPITE of Mr. Elliott's injune- 


| but follow with interest Mr. Charles 
W. Ramele’s account of the stormy 
history of the New Haven system. 
Long before the formation of the pres- 
ent company, we are told in Moody's 
Magazine, wrecks were as disastrous 
as they have been lately. The name 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad came into existence in 1872, 
when the New York and New Haven 
Railroad was merged with the Hart- 
ford and New Haven. Even the 
Erie, under the régime of Dan Drew, 
could hardly boast of a more ill- 


smelling scandal than the “great 
Schuyler fraud,” which had occurred 
years before this merger, in the 


history of the New York and New 
Haven. Robert Schuyler was Presi- 
dent of the road as well as_ stock 
transfer agent. In June, 1854, the 
abundance of New York and New 
Haven stock offered as collateral was 
attracting attention. On July 3d a 
note came from the President stating 
briefly that an examination of the 
books would show a large over-issue 
of stock. 


“Examination did indeed reveal an as- 
tounding situation. Schuyler, in his 
double capacity, had, from the very begin- 
ning in 1849, been issuing spurious stock 
certificates and floating them into the 
market through his partnership with his 
brother. The genuine stock of the com- 
pany was 30,000 shares and the spurious 
issue 19,540 shares. It is amazing that 
this fraud could have gone on for five 
years without discovery. It fell like a 
thunderbolt in the then restricted Wall 
Street market and nearly caused a panic. 
Schuyler disappeared and only a vague 
rumor of suicide ever came back from 
him.” 


A long train of woes for the New 
Haven Company followed. 
books were closed for several years, 
sifting out the spurious stock, and liti- 
gation swamped the road for a time. 


An issue of $2,000,000 new stock was | 


authorized to adjust the claims, and 
finally in 1864 the holders of about 
two-thirds of the spurious shares were 
induced to accept this new stock in 
exchange. 








Cutting Down the Butchers’ 
Bills. 
N anticipation of the new tariff 
act admitting free of duty meat 
and meat products, Dr. A. D. 
Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, has been de- 
tailed to go to South America to in- 
vestigate the slaughtering, canning and 
general packing house business of that 
continent. Dr. Joss, his associate, is 
already en route on a similar mission 
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tion not to look back, we cannot | 
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DOWN THE BUTCHER'S BILLS 
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Fairy Magic—Telephone Reality 


or table, and yet extends over 


A tent large enough to 
the entire country. 


shelter his vast army, yet so 
small that he could fold it in 
his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of 
India of his son, the prince 
who married the fairy Pari- 
Banou. 


When you grasp it in your 
hand, it is as easily possible 
to talk a hundred or a thou- 
sand miles away as to the 
nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,- 
000 telephones are connected 
and work together to take 
care of the telephone needs 
of the people of this country. 


It was not difficult for the 
fairy to produce the tent. 
When it was stretched out; the 
sultan’s army conveniently 
encamped under it and, as the 
army grew, the tent extended 
of its own accord. As these needs grow, and 
as the number of telephone 
users increases, the system 
must inevitably expand. For 
the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to 
the demands of the people. 


A reality more wonderful 
than Prince Ahmed’s magic 
tent is the Bell Telephone. 
It occupies but a few square 
inches of space on your desk 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System Universal Service 
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10 0 noite Ha ana Seconds $490 
CTORY DIRECT 16 You BY PARCELS PosT —/” 


Made of pure imperted Havana Picadura—leaves that are too short to roll into our 
They’re not pretty, have no bands or fancy decorations, but you don’t smuke aie Sao 
call them Diamonds ia the rough. None shorter than 442 inches, some even longer. We limit you 
to 100 at this **Get Acquainted” price. Money cheerfully refunded if you don’t receive at least 
double value. Mention strength when ordering. Our references, Dun or Bradstreet’s or any Bank. 


EDWIN CIGAR CO. Inc.- Largest Mail Orde r STE Ts House in the Wor 
DEPT. §48 2338-2342 THIRD AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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THE X-RAY OF LIFE 


is an astrological book of great value, It tells all persons 
their goo | qualities to improve, faults to correct, how to 
be happy and agreeable, their characteristics accor¢ing to 
respective constellations, It is amusing, instructive and 
entertaining, and affords excellent diversions for busine.«s 
= size 74 by 54, clothbound, 180 pages. , PKIUK, 


SEARCHLIGHT ON THE PANAMA CANAL 


is the book that stirs all America. Shows the mighty 
(uebra Cut; Gatu. Dam, where 2,250,000 barrels of cement 
were used, and various other scenes alongthe Canal route; 
map of the Canal Zoue; photos of Col. Goethals, chief En- 
gineer of the largest ditch ever excavated by man, and 
shoald be enumerated among the Wonders of the World; 
Col, Gorgas, the eminent yellow fever and malaria expert, 
whosaved Cuba from yellow fever, and annihilated Panama 
mosquitoes and converted the DEATH-ZON Eintoa healthy 
summer resort. Size of book 84 by 5§ inches, clothboun:| 
with title in gold, contains 19 chapters, over 200 pages, the 
PANAMA-AMERICAN TREATY, etc. Price, $1.00 in 


stamps or money. 
Balti Book Company, 1369 N. Carey St., Baltimore, Md. 








How Many 
le Fevate (= 
Reach for 


Your Salary? 






The hands at home are 
reaching for every man’s 
salary. 

The cost of living is no respecter of 
salaries. You must advance to keep 
ahead of your needs, and the only way 
to advance is to keep learning more 
and more about your work. 













Thousands of men have risen to 
high-salaried positions through the aid 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools. You can do the same thing 
if you will. 










Mark the coupon opposite the oc- 
cupation in which you want special 
training. Mail it to the International 
Correspondence Schools. They will 
send you full particulars. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

: Box 1006 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my part. how 

I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 











Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Bullding Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete a 
Mechan,. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 
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CURRENT OPINION 


to Australia. It is openly admitted 
that both experts are sent to the great 
beef-producing countries to instruct 
'the packers there how to prepare their 
products so as to expedite entry of 
fresh beef into this country when the 
act becomes effective. The action of 
ithe Department, remarks the New 
| York Sun, is regarded as the most ad- 
vanced step yet taken by the Adminis- 
|tration in the hope of reducing the 
cost of living. South America and 
| Australia, we are told, produce a sur- 
plus of beef sufficient to reduce the ex- 
|orbitant prices which the American 
consumer must pay to the butcher. 
‘But already the Beef Trust is at work 
to profit by this new situation. Armour 
& Company have completed plans for 





of Buenos Ayres that will be the most 
complete and extensive of any in ex- 
istence. The Department also is in 
| possession of information that other 
American packers are extending their 
plans in the Argentine, Paraguay and 
Brazil, and that altogether the cattle 
business in South America is on the 
boom in anticipation of the free entry 
into this country of fresh meat. 
The Plaint of the 
Argentine Packers. 

HE Anglo-Argentine beef com- 
panies, acting as a unit, com- 
| plain, in the London Chronicle, 
|that the American companies have 
|invaded the Argentine with almost 
|unlimited capital, that they have con- 
structed enormous plants, and_ that 
‘they are waging systematic warfare 
/on other companies in order that 
they may establish in the Argentine 
domestic and export trade just such 
a monopoly as that which was fastened 
(on the United States. “In our view,” 
reads the Anglo-Argentine statement, 
“the question is not merely one of 
|a conflict between the private interests 
| of various rival companies, it is rather 
ithat of the existence of a scheme of 
| monopoly, the success of which must 
{undoubtedly pave the way to an in- 
| crease in the price of meat in this 
|country by raising the price of meat 
ba a figure hitherto unthought of.” If 
ithe plans of the American companies 
are successful, the journey of Dr. Mel- 
vin will not result in reducing the 
price of beefsteak in America. The 
action of the American companies, re- 
marks the Indianapolis News, furnishes 





and the United States to cooperate in 
a movement to check the international 
operations of the American Beef Trust. 


We Eat More Beef 
than the English. 


A CCORDING to Dr. Melvin’s state- 





ment in the Sun, shortly before 
his departure, the beef situation 
is serious. We are the greatest beef- 








the erection of an abattoir just outside | 














an excellent opportunity for Argentine | 




















PANAMA CANAL 
AND WEST INDIES 


A Cruise of Education and 
Pleasure 


This winter you cannot do better 
than to take one of the splendid 
North German Lloyd cruises to 
the Panama Canal and the West 
Indies. 
The West Indies, emerald islands 
set in a turquoise sea, rich in 
history, romance, and _ tropic 
splendor, exert a never-ending 
influence on the traveler. 
Of the Panama Canal, that titanic 
labor undertaken and executed by 
giant minds, you haveread much. 
Now see it for yourself viathe 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 


The cruises are made by the 
GROSSER KURFUERST, 
one of the splendid Lloyd steam- 
ers. She is steady, commodious, 
comfortable. The trip is worth 
taking for the voyage alone. 
Duration of 21 or 29 days, Jan. 
14th, Feb. 12th, and Mar. 19th. 
Including stops at Havana, San- 
tiago, Kingston, Colon, La 
Guaira, Port of Spain, Brighton, 
Barbados, Fort de France, St. 
Pierre, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Nassau. 


The cost is $160.00, up. 
For full information address 
OELRICHS & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


5 Broadway New York 


H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
Central National Bank, St. Louis 
Robert Capelle, San Francisco 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 

















The Pen You Need 


The most perfect, non-leakable ink-pencil 
at a moderate price. 












Nias “VULCAN” 
leaks, INK-PENCIL 
skips or blots. ee nace 


and Manifolding. 
By mail post- 
paid 


$1.00 


Can be carried in any 
Position in the pocket. Two 
sizes, 44% and 5% inches. 
FREE A liberal supply of 
ink free with each order. 
BIG, PROFITS TO AGENTS. 


M. J. ULLRICH & CO. 


27 Thames St., New York 























eaters in the world, now exceeding | 
even the British, who had the reputa- | 
tion of being most devoted to a diet | 
of beef. We no longer have the 
former abundant supply of cattle raised | 
chiefly on the free range, for the range 
to-day is being cut up and fenced off 
into farms or devoted to sheep-graz- | 
ing. There is a great increase in the 
price of corn and feed, which has made 
cattle-raising a risky and expensive 
undertaking. Estimates by the bureau 
of statistics of the Department of Agri- 
culture show that in the last six years 
the number of beef cattle in the United 
States has fallen from 51,566,000 to 
36,030,000, a decrease of about 15,500,- 
ooo, Or 30 per cent. 





Every Farmer as His 
Own Banker. 
OR the man in America with 
little property, credit is a will- 
o’-the-wisp. Hunt as he may, 
the really poor man, remarks 
John L. Mathews in Harper's 


EVERY 


Monthly, may not find this clue to the | 


location of even such infinitesimal 
amounts of money as might, by giving 
him an increased capability of produc- 
tion, tide him over real crises. Credit, 
in this country at least, has never been 
fluid enough to serve all who deserve 
it. There is for the American who has 
no private connections for short credit, 
practically no means of securing it save 
mortgage. For a man, particularly a 
farmer, to obtain credit on his working 
power, his thrift, his visualizing of a 
new capacity for production when he 
possesses all the resources but money, 
there is, Mr. Mathews goes on to say, 
as yet no generally available system. 
lf, however, we take a leaf from the 
experience of Germany we shall find 
two systems, both adaptable, with varia- 
tions, to the United States, which prac- 
tically make every farmer his own 
banker. An American commission is 
even now studying these systems with 
a view to reporting to the President in 
a few weeks. 





This report is almost | 


certain to be the basis of a special Pres- | 


idential message at the next session of 
Congress on the subject of agricultural 
banks. The two systems are known by 
the names of their founders, F. W. 
Raiffeisen, and Hermann Schulze. The 
latter lived in Delitzsch, a little village 
in the grand-duchy of Saxony from 
which he and his banks are known as 
Schulze-Delitzsch. The former are en- 
tirely banks for farmers, each restricted 
to a single village; the latter chiefly for 
small and large tradespeople, and all 
classes of people in cities and large 
towns. Of the four billion dollars which 
now represent the annual turn-over of 
nine hundred and sixty Schulze-De- 
litzsch banks in their national associa- 
tion, one-fourth represents loans for 
agricultural purposes. 
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Don’t 
Scratch, 
Wear 
Duofold 







perature can’t affect 
you through this two- 
ply garment. The 
outer fabric of long- 
fibred wool wards off 
the winter winds, while 
the inner fabric of softest cotton is cheerful and soothing 
to the skin. Between inner and outer fabrics are air spaces 
of generous size—that ventilate the pores, help to absorb 
moisture, and keep the body /resh and clean as well as warm 
and comfortable. 


“Inside Man” and “Outside Man” alike need DUOFOLD 
for Health and Comfort. Get YOURS today from YOUR Dealer. 


A FREE SAMPLE OF DUOFOLD material, also an illus- 
trated booklet, showing the many Styles, Weights, and Sizes 
in which DUOFOLD is made, will be sent you on request. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 


SFoFIFIFIFIFIFS 


24-34 Elizabeth Street, Mohawk N. Y. 
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THE BEST OF BALZAC 


In six handsome volumes, full library size, each 5% x 734 in. 
Large 
Contains all of Balzac’s greatest 
masterpieces—“The Wild Ass’s Skin,” “La Grande Breteche,” “Old 
Goriot,” “A Passion in the Desert,” “An Episode Under the 
Terror,’ “Eugenie Grandet,” “A Woman of Thirty,” “Caesar 
These six volumes 
They contain some 
of the most fascinating and powerful fiction in French literature. 


Green cloth binding; gold titles; half-tone frontispiece. 
print, clear type, wide margins. 
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Birotteau,” “Cousin Betty” and “Cousin Pons.” 
represent Balzac at the zenith of his powers. 


Price, $6.00, express charges prepaid. 
CurRENT LITERATURE Pus. Co., 
140 West 2oth Street, 
New York City. 
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CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 
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FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied DIRECT 
from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the FRANK E. DAVIS FISH 
COMPANY, with newly caught KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH 
choicer than any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT sending by 
EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. We PREPAY east of 
Kansas on orders above 83.00. Our fish are pure, appetizing 
and economical and we want YOU to try some, payment 
subject to your approval. 


SALT MACKEREL, the fat, meaty, juicy fish are delicious 
for breakfast. They are freshly packed in brine and wiii 
not Spoil on your hands. 


CODFISH as we salt it, is white and boneless and ready 
for instant use. It makes a substantial meak a fine change 
from meat at much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for salads. 
Rigit fresh from the water, they are simply boiled and 
packed in PARCHMENT LINED CANS. They come to you 
as the purest and safest lobster you can buy and the meat 
is as crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself. 


FRIED CLAMS are a relishable, hearty dish that your 
whole family will enjoy. No other fiavor is just like clams, 
whether fried or in a chowder, 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for a fried fish, SHRIMP to 
cream on tuvast, CRABMEAT for Newburg and devilled, 
SALMON ready toserve, SARDINES of all kinds, TUNNY for 
salad. SANDWICH FILLINGS and every good thing packed 
here or abroad, you can get here and keep right on your 
pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. 


With every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES for pre- 
paring all of our fish products, 
















Our list tells how each kind of fish is put up, with the de. 
livered price, so you can choose just what you will enjoy 
most. Send the coupon for it now. “ 
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Rise of the Raiffeisen 
System of Banks. 
HE rural banks with unlimited 
liability, now embraced in the 
Raiffeisen system of Germany, 
started in the Westerwald, a poverty- 
stricken fegion in the province of 
Westphalia on the Rhine, entirely under 
the domination of usurious money- 
lenders. Herr Raiffeisen, who origi- 
nated these rural banks, was a well-to- 
do and charitable gentleman who was, 
from time to time, chosen burgomaster 
of the little village of Weyerbusch. He 
endeavored to get his people out of the 
hands of the loan sharks by obtaining 
loans for them at low rates from large 
landholders. He soon realized, how- 
ever, that if the farmers would all come 
together, unite their buying power, and 
pledge all their property as security, 
they could establish without help their 
own credit, and borrow and buy what 
they needed. 


“Beginning at Weyerbusch and Hed- 
desdorf, he aided the farmers to organize 
little cooperative credit societies, without 
shares, ruled by the general meeting in 
which each member has one vote—the 
universal system of cooperative voting. 

“For many years these little banks did 
not spread more than a hundred miles 
from the valley of the Rhine, but to-day 
they cover the Empire and number in 
their membership one-sixth of all the 
population engaged in agriculture in Ger- 
many. Seventy-six per cent. of them are 
in villages of less than two thousand in- 
habitants. Once fundamentally poor, they 
are now able to show a total annual busi- 
ness of $1,200,000,000. The number of 
cooperative credit banks of all sorts in 
Germany at the present time is more than 
17,000, with a total turn-over of six bil- 
lion dollars. Of these, 4,600 are in the 
Raiffeisen Federation; 9,000 included with 
them in the Imperial Union of Agricul- 
tural Societies; a thousand other banks in 
this union with limited liability and large 
shares, a compromise between the two 
types. Twelve hundred are town banks 
Schulze-Delitzsch system; about 
four hundred of them in the big. cities 
with limited liability, and the rest still un- 
limited, as Schulze-Delitzsch left them.” 


The Pastor of Boberrdhrs- 
dorf Takes a Hand in 
Finance. 


HE tale of Boberroéhrsdorf, a lit- 
tle village of impoverished farm- 
ers, is typical of the growth of 

the Raiffeisen and kindred systems. 
Money was so difficult to obtain in this 
region that its inhabitants were tempted 
to emigrate. The pastor of the Prot- 
estant church of that village with vigor 
and intelligence urged the villagers to 
organize a cooperative bank so that 
they could command seasonal money 
from outside when it was needed, and 
facilitate the movement of funds within 
the district at all times. He preached 
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Esterbrook’s 
Falcon No. 048 


is the most popular pen 
in the world. The standard 
pen for general correspond- 
ence, combining a smooth, me- 
dium point with large ink-holding 
capacity. 

Write for illustrated booklet 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden,N. J. 
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THE CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 


described by the New York Sun 
as a “miracle of condensed 
scholarship, and the most satis- 
factory and practical work of its 
kind in the language.” The latest, 
most scholarly and most authori- 
tative dictionary for home and 
office use—an abridgment of the 
monumental Oxford Dictionary 
now nearing completion. Con- 
tains 1,041 pages; defines over 
70,000 words; bound in exceed- 
ingly handsome red, _ flexible 
sheep-skin, with the title and 
arms of Oxford University stamp- 
ed in gold on the back and front 
cover. An invaluable work and 
an exceedingly handsome book. 
Price, $1.50, express charges pre- 
paid. 


The Current Literature Pub. Co. 
140 West 20th Street, 
New York City. 


















We Have Pald Thousands of Dollars 
0D AMATEUR ITERS. You may be able to 
write : C3 seller and share in future 
profits. Send us your ms or melodies 
for only Original square deal offer. 
e guaranteed if avail- 
ie by Largest, Most 
Successful 
ublish e rs 
of the 


e' n't 

today for subscription to oi 
Waiter’ agazine--valuable_ ‘iinstrsed 
on song writing and examination of your work frec. 


Dugdale Co., 9:5 Dugdale Blug., Washington, D.C. 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leaflet L 
References: Edwin Markham and others. kstablished 1890. 

















UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Sth Ave., New York 

MSS. criticized, revised, and typed; also, sold 

he @] ™ E 4 on commission. Students sell stories to best 

WR ITI N G PROFIT,"’ tells how, gives proof National 

Press Ass'n, Dept. 41, Indianapolis, Ind. 

rejected elsewhere send it here -we can publish it for you 
BROADWAY PUBLISHING CO. 


VW W7aa STORY-WRITING TAUGHT,3%. 

magazines. Free booklet, ““WRITING FOR 
IF YOUR BOOK MS. IS 
835 Broadway, New York Est.'1902 
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Keep your intestines in a healthy condi- 
tion and you should always be well in 
every way. Use Royal Oivules regularly 
and often and you can throw physic to the 
dogs. They are little capsules that slip 
down your throatlike the pulp of agrape. 
They will make you gain in strength, in 
weight, in health, in good nature. They’ll 
rebuild overworked tissues—and relieve 
constipation. 


Royal Olvules 


are filled with the highest priced olive 
oil in the world, and nothing else. Just 
send a quarter for a trial box and get 
started forthe condition that brings back 
rosy cheeks and a yy! step. Large 
box (120#capsules) $1.00. Sample box, 24 
—2ice. Delivered anywhere 
in U.S.A. Reference, any 
bank in Philadelphia. 

Thomas Martindale & Co. 


959 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Deafness 


From Caus Head Noises and Other Ear 
Fetes Easily and Permanently Relieved 
“Ee 


ousands who were 
formerly deaf, now hear 
distinctly every sound— 
even whispers do not es- 
cape them. Their life of 
loneliness has ended and 
all is now joy and sun- 
shine. The impaired or 
lacking portions of their 
ear drums have been 
reinforced by simple 
little devices, scientifi- 
cally constructed for 
that special purpose. 
nse rums 
often ‘called “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” 
are restoring perfect hearing in every condition of 
deafness or defective hearing from causes such as 
Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and Hissing Sounds, 
Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc. No matter what the case 
or how longstanding it is. testimonials received show 
marvelous results. Common-Sense Drums strength- 
en the nerves of the ears and con- 
centrate the sound waves on one 
point of the natural drums, thus 
successfully restoring perfect 
hearing where medical skill even 
fails to help. They are made of 
a soft, sensitized material, com- 
fortable and safe to wear. They 
are easily adjusted by the wearer 
and out of sight when worn. 
What has done so much for 
thousands of others will help you. 
Don’t delay. rite today for sia 
our FREE 168 page Book on Deaf- in Fosition » 
ag tt you full particulars. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
10 9inter-Southern Bidg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Hair Grows 


When properly nourished. Our 
VACU 1M CAP used a few min- 
utes eavh day draws the blood 
to the hairroots. The blood is 
nature’s nourishment, and when 
properly supplied it prom otes hair 

owth, stops falling hair, and 

andruff dis»ppears. Our cap is 
used by physicia s and men who 
knowitto be thescientific method 
of promoting “Hair Growth.” 
We send our Vacuum Cap on 60 
days’ free trial. Write for our 
booklet on “Hair and Its 
Growth,” testimonials, and ap- 
plication blanks, sent sealed ina 
plain envelope, free. 


The Modern Vacuum Cap Co. 


351 Barclay Block, Denver, Colo, 
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just as earnestly on week-days that 
their material salvation lay in their 
own hands, as on Sunday he exhorted 
them to remember that no one else 
could save their souls. 


“So with urging and explaining, a little 
cooperative savings and loan bank with 
unlimited liability was formed. Some of 
the members already needed money, and 
none of them were beyond the possible 
want of it. Their joint possessions were 
not great, but they were among the most 
respected men in the community. The 
pastor stood by during the organization 
and helped them in that first essential, the 
scrutiny of the character of the proposed 
members. One man was refused because 
of drunkenness, an infallible rule in the 
Raiffeisen banks which has sobered many 
thousands of men who needed member- 
ee 

“The members of this fellowship thus 
recruited, they registered it under the 
strict German law. Ten marks apiece 
(two dollars and a half) was all each 
member paid in, not for shares, which 
generally do not exist in a Raiffeisen 
bank, but as a membership fee. Only a 
few hundred marks could be gathered to- 
gether to start the savings-bank, giving 
them, with a membership of about twen- 
ty, a total capital of some six hundred 
marks, on which they commenced busi- 
ness. Their total Guthaben, or property, 
jointly pledged to the bank, estimated by 
the government tax, amounted approxi- 
mately to twenty thousand dollars, which 
was their security for borrowing from the 
Raiffeisen Central Agricultural Bank at 
Berlin. When they had made their initial 
payment on a share worth one thousand 
marks, they would be entitled to draw 
four thousand marks, based on five per 
cent. of the assessed value of all their 
combined p:operty. This is the custom- 
ary way of fixing credit unless the mem- 
bers pay income tax, when their credit is 
naturally augmented. The pastor was the 
only member with a large enough income 
to pay a tax on it.” 





Buying a Harrow 
on Credit. 
HE pastor impressed the various 
officers of the bank with the sol- 
emn responsibility of their posi- 


BUYING A HARROW ON CREDIT 





tion. For three weeks the villagers 
were on tip-toe with expectation, wait- 
ing for an application for a loan. No 
one, it seems, wanted to be the first to 





come forward. Having established 
their credit, they were too bashful to | 
avail themselves of their opportunity. | 
At last one good man, with his neigh- 
bor as surety—for that is the only se- 
curity demanded by the Raiffeisen sys- 
tem—came to see if he could get a 
small loan from the bank to buy a har- 
row, his old one being worn out. The 
whole village was immensely excited 
and rife with discussion whether this 
was a profitable undertaking. 


“The Vorstand (Board of Supervisors) 





debated at length. To determine their 
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thrift the committee went over the prop- 
erty of both men; even, it is soberly de- 
clared, to inspecting the contents of their 
wardrobes and the pots upon the stoves 
in which their dinners were cooking, quite 
as tho it had been eight thousand instead 
of eighty marks involved. They abashed 
the applicant and rather frightened the 
guarantor with the extent of their de- 
liberations. The pastor, with his strong 
sense and perhaps some humor, approved 
their care-taking, but strongly supported 
those who thought the loan was a good 
one. 
“In the end they loaned the money at 
four and a half per cent., to be paid in 
six months with a possible renewal, but 
the farmer had to bring his wife to sign 
with him, so that if he should die she 
would be responsible. The working of 
the loan was watched by everybody in 
the approved style, to the immense satis- 
faction of all. The members became 
highly elated with this new power. The 
pastor had to check them, to explain what 
loans were proper, and why. They finally 
regulated their demands and settled down 
to helpful and energetic work in their 
own interest. Savings began to come in 
from other sources, the sober personnel 
of the bank attracting money from those 
safe and secret places where even in Ger- 
many spare cash is wont to be deposited. 
No longer was money kept in the houses 
of the members. Immediately it was re- 
ceived it was deposited at the bank in a 
savings account, to draw three and three- 
fourths per cent.” 


The Bank of Boberrodhrs- 
dorf Branches Out. 


EING prosperous, the bank at 
B Boberrohrsdorf began to fulfill 
Herr Raiffeisen’s ideal of the 
agricultural credit society by branching 
out to serve all the needs of its rural 
community. The Raiffeisen bank, Mr. 
Mathews goes on to say, buys collect- 
ively the supplies the farmers must 
have, and thus secures good prices and 
good materials. It buys crops when the 
harvest is made, paying exactly the 
same rate to each member, whether he 
has a hundredweight of hay or twenty 
tons. The warehouse building, with a 
tiny room used for the bank, and the 
name “Raiffeisen” in big letters on the 
wall, is a common sight in Germany. 


“As the bank’s prosperity increased, so 
did the enterprise of the members. They 
had caught the idea of cooperative action. 
They saw continually new fields of pro- 
duction, for increased well-being among 
themselves. First a cooperative dairy was 
started. Then electricity, long needed, 
became available through the work of the 
province, which, for protection against 
floods, built at Mauer on the Bober, not 
far above the village, a great storage 
dam and developed a large horse-power, 


| which it offered to consumers for two 
| and a half cents per kilowatt-hour for 





power, and five cents for light. Thirty 
of the members of the bank wanted it 


| in their houses, and two wanted it for 
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motors on their farms. The dairy also 
needed power. 

“An electricity cooperative society with 
limited liability was organized by those 
who wanted the service, with shares at 
twelve dollars, of which a tenth had to 
be paid down... . 

“In ten years the bank, in a village of 
about eight hundred souls, has become 
the center of every progressive move- 
ment in the locality. It has a member- 
ship of two hundred and nineteen, a sav- 
ings account of $75,000; its total turn- 
over in a year has grown to 310,000, and 
is increasing; and it has a fine credit of 
$31,000 at the Central Bank. Its reserves 
are not large, but it records practically no 
losses. Both individually and collectively 
the community has benefited.” 


The Lesson of the Agri- 
cultural Banks. 


HE chief rival of the Raiffeisen 
banks, the Schulze-Delitzsch sys- 


tem, is intended for the bigger | 


towns and the larger farmers. To- 
gether with the Raiffeisen system, it 
has worked an industrial and agricul- 
tural revolution. “The Schulze banks, 
doing most of their business with lim- 
ited liability, have shares of rather 
large size. The Schulze bank at Gotha 
is in amazingly prosperous condition, 
paying seven per cent. dividends on 
shares, paying three and three-quarters 
per cent. on savings, and letting out 
money, at a time when money was 
dear, at four per cent.” 


“The district is extensive, practically all 
the Grand-Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
This amount of territory, general with 
Schulze banks, keeps them from working 
on the strictly neighbor principle of the 
little banks. ... They cannot thoroly 
know their clientéle, and therefore per- 
sonal credit must be carefully given, es- 
pecially as they do not supervize their 
loans, trusting each member to use his 
credit only for the thrifty purposes which 
the bank is established to further. The 
credit extended is usually shorter than 
that given by the Raiffeisen societies, and 
in addition to this special short credit for 
which it is created, it does a general 
banking business for its members.” 


Both of these banking systems have 
experimented with centralization, tho 
not always successfully. The Schulze- 
Delitzsch system found it necessary to 
merge its central bank with the Dres- 
dener Bank, a large private concern. 
Whatever the future development of 
these systems may be, they have taught 
the world a lesson. “Two men of won- 
derful vision,” as Mr. Mathews points 
out, “saw that if the little man kept his 
savings in his own control, combined 
these with his neighbor’s, and pledged 
all his property, he could command not 
only the credit to which his possessions 
and his industry entitled him, but also 
a working fund of savings in a con- 
tinually increasing amount.” 








THE LESSON OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
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{| You don’t know what it is. 





(Continued from page 278.) 

The woman looked down into her plate. 
“Have you heard—lately ?” 

“She’s on her way home,” he whispered. 
“T saw it in the society news yesterday.” 

The freckled hand quivered. “Edgar, 
too?” 

“It didn’t say. But she wouldn’t leave 
him in Paris alone without her.” 

“He must be—quite—a boy—now.” 

“He’s almost eight.” 








bing in the woman’s throat forced 
her to say something. 

“When are they due?” 

“About three weeks.” The man Idoked 
up. Behind the despair in his eyes there 
was something flickering, trying to live. 
“She said a year. If I could—for one 
whole year 


GAIN they were silent, until the throb- 





she would—trust me again. 
It’s six months—since I was really bad— 
because the last time—you—” 

“Yes,” the woman interrupted quickly. 
“Tt’s six months,” 

The flickering spark in the man’s eyes 
grew stronger. “My God!” he whispered, 
“If—I could. Think of it, Kathie! She 
—would—take—me back. Beatrice would 
take me back. She would be my wife 
again. It’s four years since she went and 
took Edgar. Four—years.” The woman 
knew he did not see her. He was staring 
back down the years. “Four years—and 
I have tried. How I tried that first year 
—and the next, too. But it was no good, 
no good till I found you again, Kathie.” 
Now he did see her. “Why do some 
women—understand, Kathie,” he asked 
simply. 

“I don't know, Bob. I suppose—it’s— 
to even things up—for those who have no 
charm, no beauty.” 

He made no effort to contradict. “It’s 
the lonesomeness, the awful lonesomeness. 


” 





“No,” she said quietly. “I don’t get 
much time to be lonely. I’m pretty busy.” 
He looked almost envious. “I wish I 
could find reality in mere work,” he an- 
swered peevishly. “But drawing-boards 
and blue-prints seem so foolish without 
Beatrice.” Again he stared beyond her. 
She reached for her gloves, and began 
buttoning the tight jacket. “Shall we go?” 
S THEY walked back the man talked 
A and the woman listened. The heavi- 
ness was gone. With vivid touches 
he sketched the men at the office, repeated 
bits of interesting gossip, anecdotes at 
which they both laughed. When they 
reached the house he went lightly up the 
steps and opened the door for her. A 
tiny jet of gas flared in the draft. Behind 
a closed door someone was snoring. The 
man dropped his voice as he took the 
woman’s hands. 
“Thank you—a thousand times. It’s 
going to be all right this time, too.” 
The woman smiled. “Of course it is. 
It’s going to get easier and easier right 
along, and soon there'll be no next time.” 




















“Do you know, Kathie, J believe that—I 
believe you're right. Really I have a lot 
of will. If Beatrice had only understood 
—and then after—it was so lonesome—” 

The woman withdrew her hands and 
turned to the stairs. “Yes,” she said 
soothingly, “I know. But it will be differ- 
ent now.” 

“T believe it will.” The voice was young 
with hope. “I have a will, you know— 
only it hasn’t—seemed worth while.” 

“IT know,” she said again as she began 
slowly mounting the stairs. “Good night. 
If you get good news—” 

“You shall be the first to hear it, Kathie 
—the very first. Good night—and thank 
you.” 

As she bent. to get the keys from her 
stocking, shuffling feet moved from the 
banisters of the hall above. Her room 
was cold and damp, for the narrow light- 
well drew the fog like a funnel. When she 
had hung the black jacket on its nail and 
put the hat in its box she sat down, 
drew the lamp close, and finished’ putting 
on the binding of the skirt. 





-* Shear Nonsense = 


2 RRO — ee ARE nae 

Thrift seems to have been going out 
of fashion as high finance came in; but 
it is still on exhibition now and then. 
Harper's Magazine has two specimens 
and Everybody's a third: 








IN THE IRRIGATION DISTRICT. | 


Last summer a fruit-grower who owns 
fifty acres of orchards in the irrigation 
belt was rejoicing in a light rainfall when 
his hired man came into the house. 

“Why don’t you stay in out of the 
rain?” asked the fruit-man. 

“IT don’t mind a little dew like this,” 
said the man. “I can work along just 
the same.” 

“Oh, I’m not talking about that,” ex- 
claimed the fruit-man. “The next time 
it rains, you come into the house. I want 
that water on the land!” 


SARCASM. 


A Maine lumber-dealer recently shipped 
a car-load of lumber to a firm in Balti- 
more. 

Upon its receipt and examination the 
customer dictated to his stenographer the 











following terse and telling message, which | 


was immediately wired: 


“Knot-holes received; please send the | 


knots.” 


MUST HAVE BEEN IN A RAINES 
LAW HOTEL. 


Former Postmaster-General Hitchcock 


was talking about a “blue-sky” promoter | 


who had been convicted of fraud. 

“This man’s mine,” he said, “reminded 
me, in its scarcity of gold, of the railway 
sandwich. 

“(There ain’t no ham in this here 
sandwich,’ a customer growled, seated on 
a high stool before the marble bar of a 
railway restaurant. 

“‘Oh, you ain’t come to the ham yet,’ 
the attendant answered easily. 

“The man ate on a while longer. Then 
he growled again: ‘Still no ham.’ 


“‘QOh,’ said the attendant, ‘you’ve bit | 


over it now.” 
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The articles appearing in this depart- 
ment are written by an expert in finan- 
cial matters. Their aim will be to give 
conservative, reliable and instructive in- 
formation. 

The information bureau conducted in 
this department is for the benefit of our 











subscribers. We shall be pleased to 





answer to the best of our ability any 
inquiries relative to investments. Write 
us. 



























An investor is like a sick patient. He 
needs professional treatment. Let us 
treat with the latter case first. Suppose 
you are the sick patient, the wise thing 
for you to do at the start is to call ina 
good doctor. If you are suffering from 
some ordinary illness, such as grippe or 
indigestion, your general family physi- 
cian will prescribe the proper remedies 
for you and give you the best advice as 
to your diet and general care. If you 
have an attack of appendicitis, you will 
require the services of a good surgeon, 
or if you have developed a cataract, you 
should consult at once an eye specialist. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, you will 
not think this necessary, and when the 
first symptoms of your malady, what- 
ever it may be, commence to make you 
uncomfortable, you read the advertise- | 
ment of some quack doctor, who gives 
a list of symptoms of the various ills 
his remedy will cure with one bottle or 
one box of pills. You are sure to find 
your very symptoms enumerated in the 
list, and for the price of one dollar the 
quack doctcr will send you a complete 
cure. What is the result? The chances 
are about ten to one that you will even- 
tually have to call in the reputable | 
physician, the good surgeon, or the eye | 
specialist, and if you are not too far | 
gone by that time he will save you. 

So much for the sick patient—now 
for the investor. If you are a business 
man or a professional man with an | 
income from your business or profes- | 
sion aside from the money you have 
to invest, you will need the services of 
some reputable banker to advise you 
on a diversified list of securities com- 
bining a safety of principal and good 
average high yield of interest. If you 
are a person with a small amount of 
money and no other means of exist- 
ence, except from the interest on your 
principal, you will need the services of 
a reputable banker who will advise you 














to invest in the highest grade, well- 
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Safe and Profitable 


Investments 


If an investment security is legal 
for Savings Banks in several con- 
servative states—if it has been pur- 
chased by large institutions, banks, 
and discriminating investors, and if 
it is now selling at such a price that 
it yields as substantial an income 
as is possible from cotservative 
securities, then it is reasonable to 
believe such a security is worthy of 
the most careful consideration. 
Full information about a bond 
which answers all of the above 


requirements may be had on 
application for Circular RE-38 
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Effingham Lawrence 
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High-grade first mort- 
gage Railroad Bonds to 
yield over 53 per cent. 
Particulars upon request. 


Correspondence invited. 


111 BROADWAY 
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seasoned bonds, whose safety of prin- 
cipal is long established, and you must 


be satisfied with a comparatively low | 


yield. If you are a person with no 
knowledge of investment values and are 
lured by the glaring advertisement you 
read of some company which is going 
to pay enormous dividend in the near 
future and whose stock will have a gi- 
gantic rise soon after you purchase it, 
so that you will double, treble, or even 
quadruple: your money within a surpris- 
ingly short time, then you send on your 
hard-earned money, soon receive the 
beautifully engraved or printed certifi- 
cate which, so the advertisement reads, 
is going to make your fortune. But 
alas, let us recall the time-worn pro- 
verb, “All is not gold that glitters.” 
You wait patiently for your dividends, 
but in vain. You finally become dis- 
couraged with your long waiting and 
decide to sell your stock. With hope 
still palpitating in your breast, you 
write to the one who has promised you 
so much, and say that you want to sell 
your stock, and would like to know 
what you can get for it. Finally with 
beating heart you receive his reply. 
He is sorry that the things they ex- 
pected have not yet happened and there 
is no market for the stock just now, 
but if you hold on to it, you may be 
able to sell it later. You lay the letter 
on the table, feeling dizzy and faint; 
your money is lost, hope is gone; it is 
then time to consult with the reputable 
investment banker, and if it is not too 
late he will straighten out what is left 
of your frenzied finances. 








Two years ago a woman came to | 
me and said that she had invested her | 


money in the bonds of a certain Palace 
Car Company, that she had paid 95 for 
them and that they had given her a 
stock bonus with the bonds. She said 
she had been told that the company 
had so many contracts for building cars 
that they would soon be paying big 
dividends and shortly be a second Pull- 
man Company. She had bought the 
securities to lay aside as a little nest- 
egg. She asked me if I knew anything 
about the company. I replied I did, 
and advised her to dispose of her bonds 
immediately if she could do so. I also 
told her that at about the same time 
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IG BEN is the 

biggest thing in 
the American alarm 
clock business. 

He is barely four years 
old, but he is already get- 
ting more work from the 
States than any clock alive. 

Three million families 
leave it to him to call them 
up every morning—three 
million families use him 
all day long to tell the 
right time by. 








He’s four years old this month 





Counterfeits of all kinds 
have tried in vain to cash 
in on him—he had faith 
enough in himself to dare 
and advertise. 





Big Ben stands 7 inches tall, massive, 
well-set, triple-plated. He guarantees to | 
wake you on the dot withone long steady | 
call or stop your turnover naps with suc- | 
cessive gentle rings. He works 36 hours 
at a stretch—over time when needed. 


His fee is just the same for one year 
or for five, $2.50 in the States, $3.00 in 
Canada.—A community of clockmakers 
stands back of him. Their imprint 
““Made in La Salle, illinois by Westclox’’ 
is the best alarm clock insurance that 
anyone can buy. 

















she had paid 95 for her bonds, they | 


were being offered to another friend of 
mine at 50, that the company did not 
have any plant of its own for building 
cars, and, therefore, should never have 
issued any bonds. She was uncon- 
vinced, she had been persuaded to buy 
them by the deacon of her church. A 
short time ago I saw her again. I 
asked her how she had fared with her 
bonds. “Oh!” she said, “they have de- 
faulted on their interest. I have tried 
to see the deacon and cannot locate 
him. I fear I have lost everything I 
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ESTABLISHED 1871 


High-grade investment bonds 
yielding from 4% to 6%. Safe 
Preferred Stocks yielding from 
5% to 744%. Correspondence 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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TIME-TESTED INVESTMENTS | 


Our 6% First Farm Mortgages have stood the test for | 
30 years and are purchased by the most conservative in- 
vestors. Large and small amounts. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet ‘*K”’ and list of offerings. Highest references. 


E.J. _E.J. Lander & Co., Grand Forks, N.D. 




















Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ ac rtive 
practice. Personal attention guaranteed. Write for terms— Bx 
free. Address, E, G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Suite 20, 
N. U. Building, Washington, D. C 











S$4 Per Month 
Buys this Visible 


Oliver Typewriter 


Nothing down. Free trial. Less 
than Agents’ Prices Shipped 
on approval. if you w ant to 
keep it, send us 84a month. Our 


booklet is worth sending for be- 
cause it tells you how to save 
$41.50, It’s FREE. 
Typewriters Dist. Syndicat . 
166 J3 N. Michigan Bivd. Chieaco 





TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 


if Remington No. 6—825 
Smith Premier No, 2— 823 










Two of our special bargains, Have trade- 
mark and guarantee hke new machines. 
Are thoroughly rebuilt, and perfect in 
appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
can save you $25 to $75 on any machine, 


BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES. 
writer’s Confession” and catalog. 


Write for “ The Type 
American Writin Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadwa 
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OST people are ill because of wrong modes of liv- 

ing. The moment a patient enters the doors of this 
University of Health, his habits nd daily mode of life 
are changed . . . he is taken back to simple principles 
at once; simple diet properly regulated, health-building 
exercise, the outdoor life, sunshine, fresh air, physiologic 
medical treatment, and rest for body and mind. 


The diet system of the Battle Creek Sanitarium is the result of 
almost half a century of thorough-going scientific research. It. is not 
based on fads, guess-work or unproven theories. The Sanitarium di- 
etitians have succeeded in making a simple, wholesome bill of fare 
which is surprisingly varied and appetizing. A wide variety of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, hygienically prepared, and a thousand and one new 
dainty and delectable dishes give zest to the menu. Tempting nut and 
cereal preparations take the place of heavy, in igestible foods. The 
new caloric system, originated at this Institution, enables each patient 
to regulate the diet to his own individual needs. Most people who 
visit the Sanitarium to learn the better way are so favorably mpressed 
with the new diet system that they continue it after returning home. 

In addition to opportunities tor education in “‘right living’ the Sanitarium affords 
many unique advantages to health seekers. First of all the most thorough-going 
examination possible is made by a corps of experts. Chemists and bacteriologists 
examine kidney and bowel excretions, X-Ray experts inspect heart, lungs, stomach 
and other internal parts A complete inventory of the whole ody is made. ydro- 
therapy, phototherapy, electrotherapy, mechanotherapy, diathermy, radium, medical 
gymnastics, electrical exercises, massage, and all other scientific remedies are ap- 
plied by the aid of 300 specially trained nurses and attendants and the most varied 
and complete equipment ever installed. 





Guests have the combined advantages to be derived 
from favorable climatic conditions, attractive 
surroundings, scientific methods, and close 
and conscientious medical supervision 
with interesting daily lectures and health 
classes, physical culture and health 
training. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


A free copy of booklet ‘The CZ 
Simple Life in a Nutshell’’ by Dr. aga 
Kdllogg, of the Sanitarium, and A, 
copies of daily menus mailed on £@ 
request. Sign and mail the J 
coupon today. 







































Dept. 133-G 
The Rectuttom, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me the free book- 
let “The Simple Life,” 
by Dr. Kellogg and copies 
of Sanitarium Menus. 
Name 

Address. 

City. 








State 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND TO INVESTMENT HOUSES 


It is our purpose in the Financial Department to give the most 
conservative, accurate and helpful suggestions relative to invest- 
We’ invite our subscribers to apply to us freely for infor- 
mation on this subject. 

To bond and investment houses we would say that only adver- 
tisements from the very best houses will appear in this Department. 


Financial Department, Current Opinion, New York 


All letters will be carefully answered. 
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| ing their short-time notes. 


put into it.” And there is no doubt but 
what she has. 





Marked improvement in underlying 
conditions which point the way to bet- 
ter times ahead are now becoming 
manifest, and it would appear as though 
the country is about to embark once 
more on the sea of prosperity. In spite 
of the fact that in a great many in- 
stances the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has caused the railroads to re- 
duce their rates, where they seemed 
unreasonable, the actual business of the 
railroads is showing a substantial in- 
crease and they are now publishing 
earnings, which when carefully ana- 
lyzed show the largest in their history. 

Our industrials are likewise feeling 
the effect of this business boom, 
and the last quarterly report of the 
States Steel Corporation 
amounted to $41,219,813 net earnings 
for three months, the biggest earnings, 
with one exception, for this quarter in 
the history of the United States Steel 
Corporation. After deducting sinking 
funds, depreciation and reserve funds, 
and interest on bonds, the earnings are 
equivalent to 29 pe: cent. on the $360,- 
281.100 outstanding preferred stock, and 
16 per cent. on the $508,302,500 out- 
standing common stock. After all is 
said and done, this does not look so 
much like water, as the investigators 
would make us believe. 

The Government crop report shows 
that corn has suffered from the long 
drought, the indicated yield on Sep- 
tember first being 2,351,000,000 bushels, 
as against 2,995,000,000 on September 
first last year. All wheat, however, 
shows an indicated yield of 754,000,000 
bushels, which is the largest in the his- 
tory of the country. 

Not long ago, I talked with an of- 
ficer of one of the leading manufac- 
turers of tools and hardware imple- 
ments and was told that their business 
was showing a healthy increase all 
around. I asked him what effect the 
tariff would have on his business, and 
was told that although the contem- 
plated reduction was from 30 per cent. 
to 15 per cent., he did not believe that 
foreign competition would be a source 
of alarm. He explained that they had 
their men constantly in touch with the 
buyers of their product, the bulk of 
whom were the railroads, and even tho 
some of the foreign corporations might 
be able to deliver goods on a favorable 
competitive basis, that their customers 
were looking for a quick replacement 
of machine parts, which could not be 
accomplished by the foreign compa- 
nies, so that they would be willing to 
pay a little higher price for immediate 
replacement. 

In other words, it is like owning an 
automobile of foreign make, where if 
you need a new part you must send 
abroad for it. This does not suit the 
spirit of the American people, and it is 
doubtful if competition of this kind will 
prove detrimental to our home interests. 

Investment demand for high-grade 
securities is showing a strengthening 
tendency. Savings banks, after remain- 
ing out of the market for a long time, 
are now buyers of securities. Other 
institutions are once more turning their 
attention to long-term bonds and sell- 
This is al- 
ways the forerunner of prosperous times 
ahead with a gradual upward move- 


| ment of securities all along the list. 


Epwarp M. REEVEs. 











